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7 Good Pinatas Howe You Used 


Pears’ Soap’ 


Especially after Exercise, it makes a bath of 
delight—it is exhilarating, healthy, satisfying 
and “‘matchless for the complexion.” 

It is the most exquisite of all soaps ™ 
the skin, being not only the best known 
cleansing agent, but a Soap which also 
possesses the exact emollient bie 
~sgiiard for the maintaining of the skin 

rhe in the condition of perfect 
t= health and functional activity. 


—— 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE !IS THE BEST. 
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“All rights secured.” 





““THE ORDER OF RELEASE” 


From the painting by Sir John Everett Millats, in the Tate Gallery, London 


[The figure of the released prisoner's wife was painted from Euphemia Chalmers Gray. whom Millais 


married after her divorce from lohn Ruskin. See article, ** The Story of the Ruskins,”’ page 186] 
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OUR NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


BY ARTHUR -B. 


HIS has been a critical year for 
education in America. ‘Three of 
our oldest and foremost college 

presidents—Eliot, of Harvard; Angell, 
of Michigan, and Northrop, of Min- 


nesota— have retired, all voluntarily, 
though still vigorous. Such men are 


rare. As yet, successors have not been 
found for the latter two. No fewer than 
five other leading colleges—Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
Smith, Union, and Wesleyan — have 
chosen new presidents during the aca- 





PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, 


REEVE 


demic year, besides Colgate and many 
smaller institutions. 

This means that a new generation is 
coming into control of education. It 
also means that it is important to see 
what manner of men the new leaders are, 
what momentous changes they purpose. 
Above all, it means that a new type of 
college president is being evolved —a 
type of intellectual leader who must be 
endowed with the same sort of executive 
ability that is required of the president 
of a great business corporation. He must 








THE NEW HEAD OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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be not only a scholar, but a general, 
capable of inspiring and handling all 
the multitudinous forces at his command. 
For, indeed, the modern university has 
become a great educational “ plant.” 


F 
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months he had been actually performing 
the duties of the office. Lowell was 
born in Boston, of the oldest New Eng- 
land stock, of a family with a heritage 
of public service in social, civic, business, 





DR. ERNEST FOX NICHOLS, WHO RECENTLY SUCCEEDED DR. 








WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER 


AS PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Brown Brothers, New York 


Glance at some of the new men and 
see what the modern type is. 


THE NEW HEAD OF HARVARD 


President Lowell formally succeeded 
Dr. Eliot in October, though for several 


intellectual, and religious activities. His 
brother, Percival Lowell, is the astrono- 
mer, who is famous for his studies of the 
planet Mars. 

There was once a time when the typi- 
cal college president had to be a clergy- 






































OUR NEW 





man; but one by one the leading univer- 
sities have broken from the tradition. 
Harvard was one of the first, with the 
election of Eliot in 1869; Yale followed, 
with Hadley; and Princeton, a few 
years ago, with Woodrow Wilson. The 
new president of Harvard is another con- 
spicuous instance. The new type must 
be not a classicist alone, but interested 
in all human knowledge; besides pos- 
sessing exceptional executive ability, he 
must be a pleasing public speaker; he 
must have certain social attainments ; 
above all, he must have power over fac- 
ulty, alumni, student body, and financial 
supporters. As one recounts these traits, 
every Harvard man instinctively thinks 
of Abbott Lawrence Lowell. 

Lowell’s life has been an active one 
since he graduated from Harvard in 
1877, and the law school in 1880. For 
the next seventeen years he was engaged 
in the practise of law in Boston; and 
during this time he wrote “The Trans- 
fer of Stock in Corporations,” and kept 
up an active and intimate interest in 
political subjects, both national and in- 
ternational. 

In 1897 he became a lecturer at Har- 
vard, and three years later accepted a 
professorship in the science of govern- 
ment. ‘His volume on ‘“ Governments 
and Parties in Continental Europe,” and 
other works on similar subjects in Eng- 
land and America, are standard books. 
Not only are they mines of information, 
but they are calculated to make you read 
your daily newspaper with keener inter- 
est and appreciation. Besides his work 
at Harvard, he was also a trustee of the 
Lowell Institute in Boston. 

It is no easy matter to be president 
of Harvard now, with its army of nearly 
six hundred teachers, and with its seven 
federated graduate schools and six mu- 
seums and laboratories. What is the 
new president likely to change? For 
one thing, it has been noticed that Low- 
ell and Wilson, of Princeton, are closely 
in accord. At Princeton, a couple of years 
ago, there was installed what is called 
the ‘‘ preceptorial system,” modeled after 
the English college system of tutors. 
President Lowell is understood to be 
heartily in sympathy with this idea. Grad- 
uates of Harvard still talk of his weekly 
“student nights,” when they forgot that 
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he was a professor and a rich and cele- 
brated man, and he became one of them- 
selves. He has already announced his 
intention of bringing the faculty into 
closer relations with the students, and of 
making both faculty and upper - class 
men responsible in larger measure for 
the under-class men. 

President Eliot will be remembered 
as the father of the free elective system 
of choosing studies; Lowell and Wilson 
believe in the philosophic control and 
direction of the system. The new presi- 
dent of Harvard has said that the same 
stimulus which is now applied to emula- 
tion in athletics should be given to com- 
petition in scholarly pursuits; that the 
real scholar should be praised as much 
as the football hero, not classed with the 
despised “ grind.” The “cinch” elective 
courses must go. Such doctrines were 
heresy in the old days, when the average 
undergraduate made it his motto: 

“Don’t let your studies interfere with 
your education! ” 

Dr. Lowell has never been better char- 
acterized than recently at Princeton, 
when the LL.D. degree was conferred 
on him: 

“A citizen of the modern world, in 
search of knowledge, but more in search 
of wisdom ; ready to follow the light, but 
not to plan without light; vigorous, ob- 
servant, tolerant, tireless.” 


TWO WESTERN VETERANS 


President Eliot retired at seventy-five, 
after forty years of service. President 
Northrop retires at the same age, after 
a quarter century spent in building up 
Minnesota. President Angell, at eighty, 
has seen thirty-eight years of service at 
Michigan, preceded by five at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont — forty-three years 
of leadership. Last year the State uni- 
versity presidents, at their annual meet- 
ing in Washington, declared that he was 
the foremost member of their body, and 
immediately after his resignation both 
houses of the Michigan Legislature ac- 
corded him a flattering vote of thanks. 

Under President Angell, Michigan 
has been built up into a huge institution, 
almost as large as Harvard, over which 
the president has a sort of ‘“ headship ” 
—above him are State regents, below are 
deans of the various schools, the power 
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being decentralized. Indeed, at similar 
large universities, it has often been pro- 
posed to have two presidents, one a sort 
of rector of studies, the other a business 
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ols, of Dartmouth, and Richard C. Mac- 
laurin, of the Massachusetts ‘‘ Tech.” 
Dartmouth has had a notable succession 
of clerical presidents, such as Nathan 





DR. RICHARD MACLAURIN, WHO RECENTLY SUCCEEDED DR. HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY—DR. MACLAURIN 
IS A SCOTSMAN WHO HAS BEEN A COLLEGE PROFESSOR IN NEW 
ZEALAND AND IN THE UNITED STATES 


From a thotograth by Marceau, New Vork 


man, like the president of a corporation. 
To Dr. Angell’s successor will be open 
tlie opportunity to make Michigan the 
greatest of our State universities. 


A NEW ERA AT DARTMOUTH 


Two splendid examples of the new 
type of president are Ernest Fox Nich- 


Lord, Asa D. Smith, Samuel C. Bartlett, 
and the retiring William Jewett Tucker. 
Only one of Dr. Nichols’s predecessors 
—John Wheelock, the second president, 
and son of the founder—was a layman. 
Under President Tucker a “ new” Dart- 
mouth has been built up—a quadrupled 
Dartmouth, unified and enthusiastic. Its 


























spirit is such that when Old Dartmouth 
Hall was burned down, a few years ago, 
the letter calling upon the alumni to re- 
build it read: 


This is not an invitation; it is a summons. 


“Tt is a little college, but there are 
those who love it,” said Dartmouth’s 
famous graduate, Daniel Webster, before 
the Supreme Court. The new president, 
though a Dartmouth man only by adop- 
tion, is one of those with this prevailing 
spirit of loyalty. Of him Dr. Tucker 
said: 

“T have never attended a dinner of 
Dartmouth men in New York at which 
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he was not present. He comes back to 
us as he left us, his heart unchanged.” 
President Nichols was head of the de- 
partment of physics at Dartmouth for 
five years, leaving to accept the chair in 
experimental physics at Columbia. He 
is not a clergyman, not even an A.B., 
yet his personality and his achievements 
in science are such as to make him a 
splendid leader for young men. The 
work he did at Dartmouth brought fame 
not only to himself, but to the institu- 
tion. It consisted in the measuring of 
light and planetary heat, quite beyond 
the comprehension of the ordinary mind. 
He used a radiometer of his own inven- 
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DR. WILLIAM ARNOLD SHANKLIN, WHO RECENTLY SUCCEEDED DR. BRADFORD 


P. RAYMOND AS PRESIDENT OF WESLEYAN 


From a photograth by Hollinger, New Vork 
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tion in making the most delicate and 
sensitive measurements of heat ever re- 
corded. The discovery and measurement 
of the pressure exerted by a beam of 
light won him world-wide recognition. 

At Columbia his work has taken him 
more and more from the laboratory into 
the committee-room, making him, in ad- 
dition to a scientific prophet, an educator 
who has applied his creative ability to 
pedagogy. A slender man, just short 
of six feet, with the habit of . look- 
ing you in the eye when he talks to you, 
he is dignified, firm, sincere, with an 
appreciation of art, literature, and music 
as well as of science; a man who also 
understands the classical traditions of 
Dartmouth. He is an all-around college 
administrator. At a recent dinner he 
captured the Dartmouth men by saying: 

“T have just been looking over plans 
for a new gymnasium. ‘They are part 
of the new Dartmouth.” 

Then he said that, in spite of the fact 
that much had been done by men who 
were anemic and dyspeptic, he held that 
the best work must be done by those with 
“moral courage, mental vigor, and bod- 
ily prowess.” 


A NEW PRESIDENT FROM SCOTLAND 


The successor of Dr. Henry Smith 
Pritchett of “Tech,” who resigned 
about three years ago to head the Car- 
negie Foundation — the great pension- 
fund for teachers—is President Mac- 
laurin. During the interregnum, the 
acting president, Dr. Noyes, has done 
much for the famous college, but he pre- 
ferred to devote his life to pure science 
rather than to become president of the 
institution. Moreover, the recent dis- 
cussion about uniting it with Harvard 
has brought the faculty and the alumni 
into much closer and more active relation 
in order to preserve its identity. Thus, 
Dr. Maclaurin finds the college entering 
upon a new era, in which great things 
are expected. 

He is a man of exceptional ability and 
noted achievements, though not yet past 
forty years of age. Before he was called 
to “Tech,” he was head of the depart- 
ment of physics at Columbia, where for 
a time he was associated with Dr. Nich- 
ols. He is a native of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, though his early boyhood was 
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passed in New Zealand, and his prelim- 
inary training was had in English 
schools and colleges. At Cambridge he 
had the high honor of being “ brack- 
eted” with the “senior wrangler.” 

After graduating, he spent two years 
in the United States and Canada, study- 
ing and visiting various colleges. Then 
he returned to Cambridge, where he won 
the highly prized McMahon law stu- 
dentship, and in 1898 captured the 
Yorke prize with a thesis on “ The Title 
to Realty.” The same year Cambridge 
gave him his doctor of science degree, 
and in 1904 made him a doctor of laws. 

Going to the University of New Zea- 
land in 1903, he was made professor of 
mathematics, and later dean of the fac- 
ulty of law. During his years of resi- 
dence in Wellington he was active in 
organizing technological education in 
New Zealand. In 1905, when Dr. R. 
S. Woodward left Columbia to become 
head of the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington, Dr. Maclaurin was called 
to succeed him. 

“The usual practise,” says Dr. Mac- 
laurin, “is to devote the earliest part of 
a student’s life to so-called culture, and 
to postpone his scientific and technical 
training to.a later stage. This artificial 
arrangement is thoroughly irrational. 
If any separation be really required, it 
would seem more reasonable first to train 
the young mind in scientific methods, and 
to leave the assimilation of real culture 
to a later period, when he has a broader 
outlook and a better knowledge of men 
and affairs. This is the educational 
principle underlying the training at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 

Dr. Maclaurin is one who readily 
masters details, not a mere thorough 
scholar, but a shrewd, tactful, and 
“canny” administrator. He is already 
facing great problems, such as the selec- 
tion of a new and suitable site for the 
institution, the need of an adequate en- 
dowment, and the increased cost of im- 
proved methods of instruction. He is 
also working to develop the social life 
of the institute, and to unite technical 
education with education for culture. 
Already a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars has been raised for one new 
building, and alumni are contributing 
forty thousand dollars annually. Sev- 
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eral new sites are being considered near 
Boston. The institute is being planned 
at least fifty years ahead, and in the 
next five years or so it will no doubt be 
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the typical modern stamp. Perhaps the 
most interesting of them is the Rev. 
Marion L. Burton, who was recently 
chosen to succeed Dr. L. Clark Seelye 


DR. MARION LEROY BURTON, WHO HAS BEEN ELECTED TO SUCCEED DR. L, CLARK SEELYE 
AS PRESIDENT OF SMITH COLLEGE 


From a photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork 


housed in a new tract of thirty or forty 
acres, with new buildings and a new and 
wider life under Dr. Maclaurin. 

DR. BURTON, OF SMITH COLLEGE 


The three remaining new college pres- 
jdents are clergymen, but also men of 


as the second president of Smith, one of ° 
the foremost of our women’s colleges. 
There are many unique things in the 
brilliant career of this young man—the 
youngest head of an important American 
college. Quite the most interesting in 
connection with his selection for his 
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DR. CHARLES ALEXANDER RICHMOND, WHO RECENTLY SUCCEEDED DR. ANDREW’ Vs We 


RAYMOND AS PRESIDENT OF UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, 


NEW YORK 


From a photograph by Lorey. Schenectady 


present post is the fact that he will not 
take up his duties immediately. . Be- 
fore entering on them actively he will 
spend a year in the study of educational 
conditions in Europe and America. 
Thus, to all intents and purposes, he 
will complete his training to be presi- 
dent of a college much as one might 
specialize in any other educational 
branch. 

Dr. Burton graduated from Carleton 
College, a small institution at North- 
field, Minnesota, as recently as 1900. 


Then he taught for three years as prin- 
cipal of Windom Institute, in Minne- 
sota. Coming East, he entered as a 
graduate student at Yale, and there he 
spent four years, receiving the degrees 
of B.D. (summacum laude) and Ph.D. 
He was then made professor of system- 
atic theology at Yale Theological Sem- 
inary, but after a year, in 1908, he was 
called to the Church of the Pilgrims, in 
Brooklyn, made famous by the pastor- 
ate of Dr. Richard Salter Storrs. He 
has been in this position scarcely a year, 




















and now is called to Smith.to succeed 
a veteran educator. Only a few weeks 
ago his first book, “ The Problem of 
Evil,” appeared. ; 

Dr. Seelye, who retires at the age of 
seventy, has seen a wonderful growth 
at Smith during the thirty-five years of 
his presidency. The graduating class of 
last June was the largest Smith ever had. 

Dr. Burton has caught the modern 
social spirit of education. In a recent 
address to students, showing how the 
individual is responsible to society, he 
said : 

“The world at large to-day is learn- 
ing that wealth is a social trust. A Mr. 
Rockefeller or a Mr. Carnegie accepts 
his riches not as a selfish possession, but 
as a trust for the betterment of man- 
kind. The miser of George Eliot’s 
‘Silas Marner’ has no progeny in this 
day. Likewise students must accept 
their education as a social trust, to be 
used not for selfish enjoyment, but for 
the improvement of our age.” 


DR. SHANKLIN, OF WESLEYAN 


Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
Connecticut, not long ago sprang into 
prominence in the news by its abolition 
of coeducation, after an experience of 
thirty-six years. The new head of the 
institution, William Arnold Shanklin, is 
a Western man, and a Methodist clergy- 
man of twenty years’ service. He was 
born in 1864, at Carrollton, Missouri, 
and received his degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1883 from Hamilton College. 
His other degrees are S.T.B., from the 
Garrett Biblical Institute; A.M., from 
Hamilton, in 1895; D.D., from the 
University of Washington, in the same 
year; and LL.D., from Baker Uni- 
versity, in 1906. He was ordained 
in the Methodist ministry in 1889, and 
his first church was in Peru, Kansas. 
He has held other pastorates at Fort 
Scott, Spokane, Seattle, Dubuque, and 
Reading. He comes to Wesleyan after 
having been president of Upper Iowa 
University since 1905. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF UNION 


“The contribution of a college to the 
nation,” said the new president of Union 
College, at his recent installation, “ is 
not measured by its football record. 
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Nevertheless, it is a good thing to know 


how to play the game well. Every man 
should have at least one drop of sport- 
ing blood in his veins.” 

Thus the Rev. Charles Alexander 
Richmond voiced the new attitude to- 
ward athletics, just as Presidents Lowell 
and Nichols have done. The college 
ideal of to-day is neither the studious 
mollycoddle of a few generations back, 
nor yet the almost uneducated athlete of 
only a few years back. We shall be 
sure to find at Union this. new spirit of 
muscular intellectuality. Also, we may 
be sure to find the other new influences 
of Lowell and Wilson, especially the 
latter, since Dr. Richmond is a Prince- 
ton man, of the class of 1883. 

Dr. Richmond is the twelfth presi- 
dent of Union. After graduating from 


Princeton, he took a course at the 
Princeton ‘Theological Seminary, and 
then spent two years as a teacher. His 


first church was at East Astoria, New 
York, and in 1894 he was summoned 
to the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, in Albany. Thence he was 
called to Union, which is at Schenec- 
tady, only a few miles from Albany. 

“Union,” said Governor Hughes in 
his address of welcome to Dr. Rich- 
mond, last June, “is an evidence of the 
desire of the old Dutch settlers for some- 
thing better than material success.” 

The Governor pointed out how Union, 
though in a great manufacturing center 
like Schenectady, where it might be sup- 
posed that technical training, and _par- 
ticularly practical electrical instruction, 
would overshadow everything else, had 
persistently held to liberal culture as 
well as technical. ‘“ Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Richmond,” the speaker con- 
cluded, “I look forward to great prog- 
ress and enlargement of the work of 
Union College.” 

President Wilson also spoke at the in- 
stallation of Dr. Richmond, giving it as 
his opinion that most of the modern 
ideas of education are so modern that 
we do not certainly know whether they 
are sound, and that the first duty of a 
college president, therefore, is to lead. 
his college from chaos to order. 

Quite like Dr. Burton’s idea of the 
social responsibility of the college man 
is that of Dr. Richmond: 
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“A college man has no right to be 
an idler, or a selfish scholar, or a mere 
money-getter. He is to be the guide, 
the friend, the teacher, the liberator— 
if need be, the martyr. He must obey 
the law of noblesse oblige.” 

Taken alone, it could scarcely be said, 
perhaps, that any one of these~new col- 
lege presidents, notable men as all of 
them are, shows a marked trend in mod- 
ern higher education. Together, they 
show the beginnings of a new educa- 
tional era. For college presidents in 
the United States exert a tremendous in- 
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fluence—an influence which most of us 
scarcely realize. 

“You Americans,” said a recent vis- 
itor to this country, “ grow almost as 
excited over the selection of a president 
for one of your large universities as you 
do over the election of the President of 
the nation.” 

Why not? It will be in large meas- 
ure to these college presidents, and to 
the men who will work with them, that 
we shall owe not only the President of 
the nation, but the nation itself, a gener- 
ation hence. 





THE COURT OF LAST RESORT 


BY MARY LAVINIA BRAY 


AUTHOR OF “ PROFIT AND LOSS,” ETC, 


N the Anderson family every one 
| worked, and there was no parleying 
with facts—every one worked for a 
living. The father gave lessons in piano- 
playing, and the family paid a dispropor- 
tionate rent in order to live in an apart- 
ment with a fitting studio for his pupils, 
who were too many to justify giving up 
the studio and too few to bring adequate 
remuneration. Edith, the elder daugh- 
ter, a severely handsome, level - headed 
girl, was stenographer in a law-office, and 
the salary she drew for her uncommonly 
good work was the family’s financial sal- 
vation. Experience had made her the 
practical one of the four, stripping her 
eyes clear of the veil of sentiment, though 
never diminishing her singular unselfish- 
ness. Grace, the younger, having recent- 
ly completed her college course, was be- 
ginning her conflict with the world as a 
teacher of domestic science, at small pay. 
To Mrs. Anderson fell the trying task 
of stretching the combined income to 
cover all demands, and of keeping up 
appearances. This entailed moments 


of disheartenment from which a vague 
philosophy of platitudes was her refuge 
and comfort, giving cheer in present 
troubles and intimating some indefinite 
reward. 





On a memorable evening, the Ander- 
sons, with one guest, Philip Fiske, who 
hoped on some future date to become a 
member of the family—by Grace, as he 
put it—were in the mood of relaxation 
following a satisfactory dinner. Chairs 
had been readjusted to some small de- 
gree, conversation languished pleasantly, 
and tiny spoons were meditatively being 
circled in tiny coffee-cups. Then it was 
that Edith abruptly took advantage of the 
temporary lull. 

‘““T have some news for you,” she said, 
smiling evenly, while the color rose to her 
clear pale skin. ‘“ You must make ready 
for a surprise.” 

Mrs. Anderson viewed her with a wor- 
ried eye. Mr. Anderson looked inter- 
ested. 

““T can guess,” said Grace. 
had an increase in salary.” 

Edith laughed. 

“In a way,” she said; “but not ex- 
actly in salary.” She paused, and her 
serene eyes traveled from one face to 
another around the table. ‘I am going 
to be married.” 

There was electrified 
her father asked : 

“ Who is he?” 

Before she could answer, Grace had 


““ She has 


silence. Then 




















dashed from her seat to engulf her sister 
in an emotional embrace. 

“You darling, darling girl!” she 
cried. ‘‘ Oh, I hope you are so happy!” 

Mrs. Anderson tried to look happy for 
the sake of the others. On her trembling 
lips was the shadow of a smile, while in 
her mind was the paralyzing thought: 

“Without Edith, how are we going to 
get along?” 

With five words accentuating the ten- 
sion of the moment, Edith emerged from 
the affectionate arms of her sister : 

‘“My employer, Mr. Wallace Judd.” 

Mr. Anderson tossed his head as if be- 
wildered. 

“You have never mentioned your hav- 
ing any special interest in each other,” 
he said. 

““T know it,” she answered. 
isn’t the first time he has asked me. He 
—has cared for me a long time. I had 
told him before that there were circum- 
stances making it impossible.” 

“Why?” Grace ejaculated. 

“The family,” her sister reminded her. 
‘““We couldn’t meet expenses without my 
salary; and, being poor but proud, we 
wouldn’t care to turn over our monthly 
bills to our daughter’s husband.” Va- 
rious deprecating glances were shot to- 
ward her, and she laughed a little, “ He 
is generous,” she went on. “ He under- 
stood. Now he plans to give his bride a 


“ But it 


dowry, an independent income of her, 


own, for life, and if she chooses to use 
more or less or all of it for her mother 
and father and sister, why, that is her 
affair. Only a quibble, isn’t it? But it 
makes a world of difference.” 

As Mrs. Anderson grasped the full 
meaning of the announcement, she was 
overwhelmed. An embarrassing burst of 
tears, followed by an incoherent apology, 
precipitated her departure from the table. 

Mr. Anderson, who had winced at the 
girl’s first words, bore an expression of 
fortitude. There were moments when he 
felt very keenly the inefficiency of his 
efforts at maintaining his family. 

“Mr. Judd has a remarkable reputa- 
tion,” he said. ‘I don’t doubt you have 
chosen well.” 

“He is a remarkable man,” Edith an- 
swered. “A girl who has worked in a 
man’s office for four years is likely to 
know him pretty well—his great and lit- 
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tle qualities. 
great.” 

“He must be a happy man to-night,” 
said young Fiske, with a longing glance 
toward Grace, which the latter demurely 
evaded. 

“IT hope he is,” said Edith. ‘I have 
asked him to dine with us to-morrow, and 
you can all judge for yourselves.” 

She left the table as she spoke, going 
to comfort her mother, who received her 
with the fervent exclamation: 

“You deserve it, Edith. If there ever 
was a good girl who deserved a good hus- 
band—”’ 

‘There, there, mother,” she interposed 
cheerily. “ There are many girls just as 
good and just as deserving.” 

The mother looked long and lovingly 
upon the young woman, straight, well 
grown, and lovely of face, child of her 
very self, and yet another woman, a sep- 
arate being. As she gazed, within her 
stirred a recollection of her own girlhood, 
when she had been such as the one stand- 
ing beside her. As she remembered, 
she seemed to merge slowly, softly into 
the personality of the daughter, and a 
warmth crept into her veins. She remem- 
bered love. 

“You are very happy, Edith?” she 
whispered. 

‘““ Indeed, very happy.” 

“ You—love him dearly?” 

At the answer, the mother retreated 
into herself as if a sharp wind had 
driven her back from that mysterious 
blending. 

“No. Hardly that. I admire him. 
I think a great deal of him. I told him 
that I did not really love him.” 

The mother gasped. 

“ What did he say?” 

“That he would make me love him. 
Perhaps he can. He has a fair chance. 
There is no one else I care for.” 

“Edith!” her mother shrank. ‘“ How 
can you say suchathing? Of course you 
love him if you are going to marry him!” 

““T am only perfectly frank,” the girl 
answered, ‘with him or with any one 
else. I have every regard for Wallace 
Judd. I hope to love him devotedly. . 


Mr. Judd has more of the 


” 


You see, our relation has been so largely 
a practical one —I have insisted upon 
that 
ily. 


that sentiment does not come eas- 
It probably will, to me.” 
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“ That is better,” said her mother, still 
wistfully. “Perhaps that is enough. 
Certainly he must love you tremendous- 
ly.” 

“He does,” the girl said gravely. 
“ And when a man like that offers him- 
self and all he has to a girl like me, be- 
cause he loves her, and would rescue her 
from the ceaseless, deadening grind of 
her routine of toil, and would raise her 
family from struggling for existence to 
comfortable, unharried living—when it 
means all this, what kind of a girl would 
it be to refuse? The weight, the weight 
that I have felt since I began to see the 
difficulties about us all!” She drew a 
deep, long breath, extending her arms 
shudderingly. ‘‘ That weight has fallen. 
Ask me if I am happy? Mother, I am 
free! We are all free!” 

A light dawned in the face of the 
mother as the girl went on in calm ex- 
ultation. 

‘““No more slaving, mother; you shall 
have a competent servant all the time. 
No more worrying ; the rent will be paid 
in advance. We shall have decent, well- 
made clothes without eternal patching 
and economizing. If Grace marries, she 
can have a trousseau without starving 
herself to buy it. We are going to stop 
straining for the common necessaries of 
life. And I—I shall cease being an au- 
tomaton. I shall begin to live!” 

Mrs. Anderson stared at her daughter. 
A doubt crept into her mind. 

‘““Seems incredible, doesn’t it?” 
the girl. 

“ Edith, how old is he?” 

“Forty, forty-one, forty-two—about 
that—I haven’t it exactly.” 

“A little old for you?” the mother 
suggested weakly. 

“No. Iam glad he is a man, a man 
who has proved himself, a certain quan- 
tity. I would marry him if he were 
sixty. What are a few years?” 

Mrs. Anderson rallied. 

“ Of course a few years are nothing. 
Our mental attitude signifies our age. 
Mr. Judd’s mental attitude is probably 
more youthful than that of some men ten 
years younger.” 

The daughter laughed as she imprinted 
a kiss upon her mother’s cheek. “ You 
will have an opportunity now to rejuve- 
nate something besides your mental atti- 


said 
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tude,” she said. ‘He has settled five 
thousand a year on me.” 

Mrs. Anderson sighed heavily. Doubt 
departed. In a gently enveloping beati- 
tude of mind she folded her hands and 
looked heavenward, her mood akin to that 
of the woman in the story, who looked 
forward with unutterable joy to the next 
world as the place where she was going to 
do nothing forever. 


II 

THE six months’ wedding - journey 
gave them time for separate readjust- 
ment. When the bride paid her first visit 
to her former home, the changes on which 
she remarked were already old to the fam- 
ily, and the change in her own condition, 
still hardly realized by them, was no 
longer novel to her. 

Unexpected, she walked in upon them 
one afternoon. A neat maid opened the 
door. The rooms exhaled a subtle breath 
of prosperity and comfort, and Edith had 
a flitting thought that the place had lost 
its former suggested resemblance to a 
respectable and ancient garment, much 
worn, much mended, and with fraying 
edges beyond repair. 

Her mother came running in to see her, 
no longer too tired to move with eager 
feet or too busy with drudgery to be 
dressed. Grace was taking a music- 
lesson from her father, at last having 
time for more than superficial cultivation 
of her undoubted talent. The look of 
anxiety in her father’s face was giving 
way to one of courage. If anything had 
been wanting to make Edith’s satisfac- 
tion complete, it was achieved in the min- 
utes when she viewed all this. 

Their reunion was like the stamp of 
reality upon a fairy tale. After a while, 
with her glance naturally upon Grace, 
Edith inquired of Philip. Her sister 
flushed without speaking, and her mother 
instantly replied, with some belligerence 
of tone, that they saw less of Philip than 
formerly. 

“Philip and Grace are not engaged,” 
she said, “and never were. I don’t like 
his attempt to presume upon a boy-and- 
girl affair.” 

Edith looked from one to the other. 

“Who is the new admirer?” she 
asked. 

Mrs. Anderson started. 
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“One of papa’s precocious pupils,” 
said Grace, with peculiar inflection. 

The mother was quietly severe. 

“He is not precocious, Edith. Ask 
your father how old Mr. Navarro is.” 

“Twenty-one,” Mr. Anderson vouch- 
safed, in a carefully non-committal tone. 

“Twenty-one is of age,” Mrs. Ander- 
son stated triumphantly, as if that settled 
the matter. 

“ Grace is nearly twenty-four,” Edith 
remarked. 

“A few years one way or the other are 
of no consequence,” said her mother. 
“You know that yourself.” 

With the inexpressiveness of a mask, 
Edith turned to her mother. 

“Mr. Navarro’s mental attitude—” 
she began blandly. 

“Ts thoroughly mature, thoroughly 
manly,” her mother concluded. 

““We don’t care to discuss Tony Na- 
varro just now,’ Grace interposed with 
pointed emphasis. ‘‘ We want to hear 
about Edith.” 

Mrs. Anderson closed her lips with 
firm resignation. Mr. Anderson looked 
relieved. For the time Edith passed over 
the evidently inharmonious topic, but she 
went away with it uppermost in her mind. 

She was fully prepared for an early 
visit from her mother on the following 
day, and for the prompt plunge into the 
subject of Grace and her love - affairs. 
Mrs. Anderson delivered a eulogy of Mr. 
Navarro, who, she seemed to think, had 
been providentially led to the studio. He 
was handsome — beautiful, if the word 
could be applied to the masculine—with 
a slightly foreign air in spite of three 
generations in America. He was rich. 
He had just come into control of a small 
fortune which he was ready to lay at the 
feet of Grace. 

“And the sum held in trust for him, 
my dear, would make even Mr. Judd’s 
means modest by comparison.” He was 
madly, madly in love with Grace. “I 
give you my word,” said Mrs. Anderson, 
“JT never saw such an image of devo- 
tion!” 

It had been love at first sight with him 
-—most romantic. And then there was 
their sympathy in music. Grace admit- 
ted that if she had never known Philip, 
she might have cared for Antonio. 

“But she has known Philip,” said 
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Edith thoughtfully. ‘And why break 
Philip’s heart?” 

‘Why break Antonio’s heart?” cried 
her mother. “It is one much more like- 
ly to be broken. He adores her with the 
fervor of his artist’s soul. The letters he 
writes her! I don’t know of anything to 
surpass them in the loves of great mu- 


sicians. If she marries him, she can have 
everything her heart desires.” 

“But if her heart’s desire were 
Philip?” 


‘““She can reason herself out of it,” 
Mrs. Anderson said positively. ‘Though, 
in the first place, I don’t believe it is. 
He’s a habit with her, not a preference. 
And_ besides”-—she relapsed into con- 
templation of the abstract—‘“ I’m not at 
all sure that a woman is happiest when 
she is immoderately in love with her hus- 
band. Let the balance of feeling be 
weighted on the man’s side. Let him per- 
petually woo in marriage, never com- 
pletely winning. Look at yourself,” she 
added, with a complacent survey of her 
surroundings. ‘“‘ You are most happily 
situated.” 

A cloud passed over Edith’s face at the 
implication. 

‘I do care for my husband,” she said. 

“But you haven’t a consuming pas- 
sion, as the poets say. Compare the two 
—Philip Fiske, a practical, ordinary- 
looking young man—yes, I admit, clean- 
cut and sound, but no more so than Mr. 
Navarro—with ordinary prospects in 
some engineering line; and Antonio Na- 
varro, the most fascinating individual you 
ever saw, with a soul, able to provide 
Grace with everything beyond her 
dreams, to appreciate her talent, to study 
with her. ‘They can devote their lives to 
art and to each other!” 

Edith leaned back in her chair lux- 
uriously. Opulence had proved well to 
her liking. 

“The comparison does favor Mr. Na- 
varro.” 

‘““T knew you would be on my side,” 
her mother exclaimed. 

As the sentence passed her lips, a serv- 
ant entered to announce Grace. Mrs. 
Anderson sprang to her feet, scattering’ 
a lapful of small belongings. 

“T don’t want her to see me,’ 
excitedly. 
fluence you. 


’ she said 


‘* Don’t tell her I tried to in- 
I’ll run into the next room 
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and slip out of the house when Grace 
comes in.” 

She disappeared with a last admoni- 
tion in pantomime to reason with Grace, 
just as the latter stepped across the 
threshold. 

The sisters greeted each other lovingly. 
As Grace dropped into the chair her 
mother had vacated, she picked up a 
glove of familiar scent and hue. 

“ Ah! Hot on mama’s trail,’’ she com- 
mented listlessly. ‘“‘ She must have come 
early—how long ago?” 

‘“‘ Stepped in on the way to market.” 

‘““T suppose she gave you a full history 
of Antonio Navarro, Esquire?” 

“She talked of him.” 

“ Doubtless. She hardly talks of any- 
thing else just now. Well, what do you 
think of it? You have always been the 
family’s court of last resort.” 

“Considering that I haven’t seen the 
man—” Edith began guardedly. 

“Oh, seeing him would help his case,” 
Grace interjected. ‘‘ He is very good to 
look at. He is everything charming that 
mama described to you, and that must 
have been a great deal.” 

“Then it all depends upon how much 
you care for Philip,” said Edith. “If you 
can’t be happy without Philip, why, mar- 
ry him. If you like them equally, or are 
equally indifferent, I should favor Anto- 
nio. I don’t see that you are bound in 
any way.” 

Grace stirred restlessly. 

“Tt rather looks that way to me,” she 
said. “I’m not to blame for Philip’s 
expectations.” 

“Of course, if you married Philip, it 
would mean a narrow margin of living 
for the first few years.” . 

“And if I married Tony, we'd go 
abroad. I’d study for the concert stage. 
Papa says I can make it, that I have it 
in me. So has Tony, if he doesn’t for- 
ever waste his time in admiring me. We'd 
do it together. That would be rather 
novel, wouldn’t it?” 

“T think Philip has a future before 
him,” Edith said generously. 

“Oh, yes,” said Grace, “a future.” 

“Money isn’t everything,” said Edith. 
“Of course, it is a great satisfaction to 
be fred from any consideration of it— 
neither to be bothered by the responsi- 
bility of managing it nor by the hardship 
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of not having it. And although I don’t 
claim to,speak for the artistic soul, I 
should think one could pursue art more 
comfortably and successfully if able to 
give one’s entire time and thought to the 
pursuit, while living in ideal circum- 
stances. Still, money is not everything.” 

“It’s a great deal,” said Grace. 
“Look at you. You’re happy.” 

For some reason Edith found it pecul- 
iarly annoying that they should be contin- 
ually making an example of her marriage. 
A little crispness marked her reply. 

“There was no Philip in my case. 
Moreover, you don’t have to marry either 
one.” 

“Yes, I do,” her sister insisted per- 
versely. ‘I’m going to take one or the 
other and be done with it. I suppose it 
will be Tony.” . 

Edith was disarmed. She had ex- 
pected to plead the cause of Mr. Na- 
varro, and found no opposition. A sense 
of fairness drove her into lukewarm ad- 
vocacy of the other. 

‘“T believe you care more for Philip.” 

““T don’t know that I do,’”’ was the cold 
reply. “And supposing I did, he might 
not be the best man in the world for me 
to marry. Many a love-match ends in 
Besides, I’ve known 
him too long. We drifted together. It 
wasn’t the sudden mystic revelation of 
one nature to the other, the—” 

“Oh, come!” said Edith. 
mama talking; not you.” 

““T don’t care,’ said Grace. ‘I’m 
going to marry Tony. I’m going to have 
a broken heart and be a great artist.” 

With a boyishly defiant step, she 
marched to the piano, and immediately 
set it to singing spiritedly in the high 
notes with an accompaniment of rum- 
bling and growling chords. 

Edith surveyed her sister with a min- 
gling of amusement, impatience, and 
pleasure. She did not believe Grace’s 
heart to be in serious danger of breaking 
—or any other heart, for that matter 
and she longed to see her advantageously 
settled. 

“Why don’t you write Phil now?” 
was her shrewd suggestion. ‘‘ Have the 
suspense over for all three of you, if you 
have decided.” 

Grace whirled from the piano with a 
laugh, and compliantly seated herself at 
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the elegant little desk. Picking up a cu- 
riously pretty penholder, she applied pen 
to paper, writing only a few lines: 


Dear PHILIP: 
I have concluded to marry Mr. Navarro. 
I know you will wish me happiness. 
Faithfully your friend, 
GRACE. 
P.S.—Am at Edith’s. 


‘““Why the postscript?’ asked Edith. 

Grace colored guiltily as she turned to- 
ward the telephone. 

“T don’t know,” she said. ‘“ Just an 
afterthought. I’m going to call a special 
messenger for this. He might want to 
telephone congratulations or a protest. 
A telephone message would save a scene.” 


III 


DuRING luncheon, Edith observed 
that Grace was unaccountably ill at ease. 
She ate voraciously at one moment, 
scarcely nibbling at the next. At every 
footfall she had a downcast, expectant 
eye. When the sound of the door-bell 
came, Grace dropped her napkin, turn- 
ing pale, and sat back in her chair. 

“It is Philip,” she said. 

Edith looked surprised. 

“T doubt it,” she replied, promptly 
rising. ‘If it is, I'l] see him for you.” 

Grace sprang to her feet. 

““ No—no—I will see him myself!” 

“But I wish to spare you a painful in- 
terview.” 

“T don’t want to be spared. 
to see him—to tell him good-by.” 

The two young women faced each 
other, one unnaturally bright of eye and 
uncomfortably conscious of exhibiting 
emotion, the other coldly composed, very 
faintly suspicious. 

It was Philip. They left the table to- 
gether, but in the hall courage deserted 
Grace, and Edith entered the room 
alone. 

“Ah, Philip!” She gave him a cor- 
dial hand. “It is pleasant to see you.” 

“Edith, thank you.” His blunt, hesi« 
tating words betrayed some agitation. 
“Forgive me for coming at this hour. 
I have only just learned of your getting 
home. What I want to see you about 
can’t be delayed.” 

Grace crept a little nearer to the door- 
way. 


I want 
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“He has not received my letter,” she 
thought, and a throb of -joy made her 
unsteady on her feet. 

“IT come to you to plead my cause,” 
he said, with embarrassed earnestness ; 
“not only for my own sake, but for 


Grace.” Edith smiled, and he took it 
for a friendly signal. ‘I know what 
weight your judgment has with the 
family. I want you to throw it against 


her marriage with Navarro. I never 
imagined myself asking such assistance 
as this, but the situation is desperate. 
Have they told you?” 

“T have not met him,” Edith answered 
evasively. 

“But they’ve told you,” he said. 

He began to pace the floor. Edith 
waited easily for him to have his say. She 
liked him, and intended to let the final 
shock reach him gently ; but what he said 
brought a shock to her. 

“Edith, you may be a happy woman. 
I hope you are. But could you wish, for 
your sister’s highest happiness, a mar- 
riage like yours?”’ Speechless at his ef- 
frontery, Edith stared at him. “I know 
that Grace loves me. Two months ago 
she laughed at Navarro, called him an 
infatuated boy, which he is. She has not 
changed.” ‘The girl in the hall shivered 
sweetly. “ They are trying to drive her 
into this marriage. Her mother has a 
thousand arguments. Just one has in- 
fluence—Edith married without love, and 
Edith is content.” 

In his own imtensity, Philip did not 
perceive the effect of his words upon his 
angry listener. 

“There is this difference, Edith. You 
had a chance of happiness, because there 
was no one else. Grace has not even a 
chance. If she loved Navarro, do you 
think I would open my mouth? I could 
take that like a man, from a man. No; it 
is Navarro’s money. You know, Edith, 
that no woman ever marries money.” 

He wiped his forehead, while Edith 
icily waited for the telling moment. 

“It’s a bitter thing not to be able to 
give the girl you love what some other 
man can give her. I can’t start her as I 
want to, but I can take care of her. The 
plans I finished for the new studio-build- 
ing have been accepted and _ highly 
praised. It means that my future has 
begun—our future; we have dreamed of 
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life together.” He paused, as if tem- 
porarily lost in a sweet mingling of 
memory and prospect ; then he spoke with 
a deep sincerity that graced his simple 
words: ‘I can make Grace happy.” 

Then Edith spoke, thinking that she 
had heard enough. She made her words 
colorless for fear that, biting too hard, 
they should betray her. 

“It seems that you have not received 
her letter informing you of her decision 
to marry Mr. Navarro. Unfortunately, 
you are too late.” 

For the moment both seen and unseen 
auditor stopped breathing. Grace sped 
to the doorway and stood there, trem- 
bling. Philip looked at Edith like one 
transfixed in stupefaction. She heard 
him mutter: 

“T could 
soon!” 

For his transparent suffering she for- 
gave his words to her, though none the 
less they burned her memory. ‘Then he 
said, in a tone that was little more than 
audible and yet absolutely unwavering: 

“Grace will not marry Mr. Navarro. 
Grace will marry me.” 

“ Philip!” 

The word was so barely whispered 
that only ears quickened by intensity of 
feeling could have heard. He wheeied 
and beheld the girl in the doorway—his 
girl, She wavered. They sprang into 
each other’s arms. 

In utter blank amazement Edith rose 
from her chair. They had forgotten her. 
Without word or motion she stood gazing 
at them, hardly conscious of what she 
heard, remarkably conscious of the spec- 
tacle—her sister clinging to this man, a 
strange light in her eyes, an overwhelm- 
ing plea in his. The lovers yielded them- 
selves to each other in the tremulous joy 
of their first kiss, and in growing realiza- 
tion Edith walked away and looked out 
of the window, her face aflame. 

After what seemed a long time, she be- 


not have believed it, so 


gan mechanically to register what they ~° 


were saying. 

“T was beginning to think you didn’t 
care any more. You stayed away—” 

“ Because I was working harder than 


ever. I wanted more to offer you. And 


—I hoped you would miss me.” 
“T did, oh, so much! 
him, 


I would never 


have married Philip! I would 
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marry you without anything, without—I 
will wait ever so long.” 

“Dear, it may not have to be so very 
long—” 

The rest of their words were drowned 
in the returning flood of Edith’s self- 
consciousness. Presently she slipped past 
them and seated herself at the desk where 
Grace had written an unnecessary note an 
hour before. She methodically made out 
a check payable to Mrs. Philip Fiske; 
and, handing it to her sister, brought the 
lovers back to the world. 

“Tt’s a wedding - present,” she said 
jerkily. “Its a bribe. Call it any- 
thing. Go away and get married!” 

She turned and left them, locking 
herself in her room, unresponsive to her 
sister’s deliriously happy supplications. 


IV 


By the time Mrs. Anderson put in a 
cheerful return appearance, the door was 
open and Edith had regained her natural 
self-control. 

“Well?” said her mother, in anticipa- 
tion of gratifying news. ‘“ Did you rea- 
son successfully with Grace? I do so 
want her to make a marriage that will 
not retard her development of self!” 

Edith was not one to avoid issues. 

“T reasoned with her to marry Anto- 
nio Navarro,” she said, ‘and then ad- 
vised her to marry Philip. I told them 
to marry at once, but they will probably 
wait a few days—to have us all present.” 

Mrs. Anderson’s face was a picture of 
dismay. 

“Edith, how could you? Oh, I could 
almost see her as Mrs. Antonio Navarro! 
Think what she sacrifices! ” 

“Mrs. Philip Fiske will be content,” 
Edith said, “as Mrs. Wallace Judd is 
content, each with her own share.” 

Somewhat puzzled, the mother looked 
at the daughter, reading in her expression 
no invitation to argument. She closed 
her disappointed eyes to battle the better 
against material evidence, and presently 
her philosophical reenforcement came. 
Her face brightened. 

“ Well,” she said, with a last regretful 
sigh, “I have always believed in fate. I 
suppose those two were predestined for 
each other.” 

Edith’s answer was resolute, respect- 
ful silence, and an inscrutable smile. 



































THE BURDENS OF GREAT WEALTH 


BY MERTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HENEVER you speak to a 
poor man, or to one who 
is only moderately well off, 


about the burdens of the very rich, he is 
pretty sure to look at you with a cynical 
smile. His thought is like that of many 
people who favored an income tax in 
1893, and who are favoring one now. 
Speak to them about the hardship of it, 
and they will answer instantly: 

“Well, if you will only give us the 
income, we won’t make any objection 
about paying the tax!” 

They think that all this talk about the 
burdens of the very rich is only talk, 
and that the annoyances and _ troubles 
which accompany great wealth are hard- 
ships which could very cheerfully be 
borne. 

When the average man forms a men- 
tal picture of the life led by multimil- 
lionaires, it is probably a picture which 
has about as little truth in it as the con- 
ception which any one of ‘us-would form 
of the daily life and habits of a mullah 
in the heart of Afghanistan. One would 
like to search out some intelligent citi- 
zen whose income is about a thousand 
dollars a year, and who perhaps never 
had, at any one time, so much as a hun- 
dred dollars in cash in his possession, 
and ask him to describe the environment 
and daily life of a man who is very rich, 
and whom we may, for convenience, des- 
ignate as Dives. 

The man of modest income, no doubt, 
fancies that Dives keeps almost all his 
wealth in the form of actval money; 
that he has millions of dollars distributed 
among various banks; that in his vaults 
are millions more in United States 
bonds; and that the safe in his office, 
and another safe in his house, are burst- 
ing with bundles of greenbacks and bags 
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of good, hard, solid gold. With all these 
millions, then, at his command, why 
should Dives need to worry? His 
pockets are full of ready money. If he 
wants anything, he has merely to draw 
a check or fill out a draft, and lo, the 
thing is done! He can travel where he 
likes in special trains. ‘There are serv- 
ants to do his bidding. He can array 
his wife and daughters in sumptuous 
apparel, build houses, and collect pic- 
tures, and the inevitable check-book will 
make all things absolutely simple. 

What care has such a man as this? 
He has nothing to think of, save the grat- 
ification of his whims. He lives in a 
round of sumptuous pleasure, and the 
only possible drag upon it is the possi- 
bility of his being bored. 

This is the way it looks to the man 
whose income is a thousand dollars a 
year. But, as a matter of fact, nothing 
could be more grotesque cr farther from 
the naked truth. Perhaps, without de- 
nying that great wealth is a good thing 
to have, we may venture to look upon 
its realities as one sees them in the lives 
of the iron kings and oil kings and rail- 
road kings and others who have reached 
a point where their riches are actually 
remarkable. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF INDEPENDENCE 


Now, up to a certain point, it is quite 
true that an increase of income brings 
an increase of pleasure, provided always 
that the person who earns it, or who pos- 
sesses it, does not need to live with his 
nose forever on the grindstone, lest that 
income should disappear. The possession 
of a few hundred thousands, carefully 
salted down, endows its possessor with a 
sense of security and of independence 
which, after all, is the best thing that 
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money can give to anybody. In these 
days, even a millionaire, or the possessor 
of several millions, need not necessarily 
be uncomfortable; for there exist for- 
tunes so colossal as to make his hoard 
seem almost pitifully small. Very like- 
ly, he is not at all conspicuous before 
the public gaze, and it may be that only 
a few persons suspect how rich he is. 
Consequently, he can go about his way 
with a certain freedom from care, if he 
is satisfied with the old saying that 
riches consist in desiring what you have, 
and not in desiring what you have not. 
But even a millionaire, the owner of 
a million dollars, has passed the point 
where more money can give more pleas- 
ure. There is a disdainful French 
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proverb—Si tu es riche, mange deux 
miches — which implies that, after all, 
when you have satisfied the ordinary de- 
mands of rational existence, an increase 
of wealth is not likely to bring an in- 
crease of happiness. The millionaire 
can eat no more than the possessor of a 
hundred thousand dollars. He can sleep 
no more. He can build more magnifi- 
cent mansions, and travel in a more 
elaborate way; but his mansions are 
really no more comfortable, nor is his 
travel any more delightful and_profit- 
able than the comparatively modest home 

and the quiet journeyings of the other. 
As a matter of fact, many men of 
enormous wealth care nothing at all for 
luxury, or even ordinary comfort. Such, 
for example, was the late 


























A SOCIALIST ONCE CALLED UPON 


POOR. ‘‘I CALCULATE,” 


FELLOW MEN. HERE IS YOUR 
SHARE—TAKE IT AND Go!” 


ONE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS TO 
DEMAND THAT HE SHOULD DIVIDE HIS WEALTH AMONG THE 
SAID M. ROTHSCHILD, 
MY FORTUNE, EQUALLY DIVIDED, WOULD YIELD 
ABOUT FIVE CENTIMES TO EACH OF MY 


Russell Sage. At his 
death he left a fortune 
of some eighty million 
dollars ; yet, until his last 
illness, it was his boast 
that he had never taken 
a single day’s vacation 
during all his business 
life. He lived in a plain 
house very modestly fur- 
nished. He wore old 
clothes. His customary 
luncheon was an apple, 
over the price of which 
he is said to have haggled 
with the street vender of 
whom he purchased it. 
‘There was also the late 
B. P. Hutchinson, of Chi- 
cago, familiarly known as 
“Old Hutch.” He was 
for many years extremely 
rich; yet any one who 
met him casually in the 
street would have taken 
him for a tramp; and he 
occupied a sparsely fur- 
nished room in which he 
cooked his own meals, 
after a fashion, and lived 
at the rate, perhaps, of 
about seventy-five cents a 
day. He also never took 
vacations. 
Even 





** THAT 


Mr. 


John D. 
Rockefeller, who is gen- 
erally believed to be the 
richest man in the world, 
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has never built for himself any very 
elaborate dwelling. The houses in 
which he resides are neither showy nor 
sumptuous; and his personal expenses 
are probably surpassed by those of many 
persons whose fortunes are not more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. It 
is by no means pleasure, therefore, which 
is sought by these men of vast wealth, 
unless we may say that it is the sort of 
subjective pleasure which comes from a 
sense of power. 


THE POWER OF GREAT WEALTH 


This is, indeed, what great fortunes 
give—the power which can be felt in the 
money-markets of the world, in the po- 
litical arena, and in society at large— 
using the word in its broader sense. The 
possessor of a vast fortune can gratify 
his love of power in many ways. He 
may endow a great university, as the 
Stanfords did; and, by controlling it, he 
may to a large extent control the thought 
and the whole intellectual training of 
thousands upon thousands of young men 
and women, thus leaving a lasting mark 
upon his own generation and the next. 

He can, like Mr. Carnegie, deal with 
nations through their appointed: heads, 
and offer, for instance, twenty million 
dollars to purchase the independence of 
a whole people, such as the Filipinos. 
He can, like Mr. Rockefeller, give enor- 
mous sums for the advancement of gen- 
eral education; or, like Mr. Morgan, he 
can come forward in a time of crisis 
_and distress and save the whole commer- 
cial system of the country from panic 
and disaster. Or again, like Mr. J. J. 
Hill, he can open up new territories to 
settlement and civilization, piercing them 
with lines of steel, and bidding villages 
and towns and cities arise almost as by 
an enchanter’s wand. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CASE 


This sense of power must be very won- 
derful to those who have it and choose 
to exercise it. Even the thought that 
they can exercise it must be deeply grat- 
ifying. But when we look into the mat- 
ter closely, there is another side which 
must be taken into account, and which 
offsets—and possibly overbalances—the 
various kinds of pleasure that come from 
the control of great fortunes. 
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In the first place, the average man is 
altogether wrong in supposing that the 
multimillionaire can draw at any mo- 
ment on huge stores of cash. He may 
have the worth of money; but, taking 
into account his ordinary mode of living, 
his supply of ready money is very seldom 
a large one. The vision of millions 
scattered through banks and _ stuffed 
away in safe receptacles is an idea natural 
enough to the man who has only a 
few hundred dollars, and who keeps this 
sum in a savings-bank, or possibly in an 
old stocking, hidden away in some secret 
corner of his dwelling-place. But the 
man of many millions is, first of all, too 
wise to lose the interest on immense 
sums of money by keeping them in the 
form of cash where they will yield him 
no return. That sort of thing is a 
medieval notion which we do not find 
prevalent among our rich men to-day. 

Once in a while, to be sure, and for 
some special purpose, a very wealthy 
man will accumulate a mass of “ gilt- 
edge” securities, or even actual money. 
Thus, on one occasion, there went 
abroad a rumor that Jay Gould had 
been so badly hit by certain losses that 
he was practically ruined. Shortly after- 
ward he invited the financial reporters 
of several newspapers to inspect the 
vaults in which his visible wealth was 
stored. They were treated to the sight 
of about ten million dollars in govern- 
ment bonds and in bundles of thousand- 
dollar bills. But this was merely done 
to refute the dangerous rumor. It is 
safe to say that within a few days these 
bonds, which bore a very low rate of 
interest, were sold and the proceeds 
otherwise employed, and that the money 
did not long remain idle and useless in 
the vaults. 

Again, the fortunes of our richest men 
are invested often in a hundred ways— 
in railroads, in industrial enterprises, in 
steamship companies, in undeveloped 
lands, and in stocks which may be quoted 
on the exchange at a very high figure, 
but which would drop tremendously in 
value if large blocks of them were to be 
thrown suddenly on the market. Hence, 
the very rich man cannot always instant- 
ly lay his hand upon a large amount of 
money without incurring a correspond- 
ing loss. We all know what it means 
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to be “land poor.” Many of our great 


millionaires are “railroad poor” or 
“stock poor.” 
THE CONSTANT DANGER OF ATTACK 


And in proportion to the number and 
complexity of their varied interests, so 
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seem to be enjoying life quite free from 
care. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred his brain and nerves are strung 
to the highest pitch, planning, scheming, 
and suffering untold anxieties. 

Not long ago, for instance, the late 
EK. H. Harriman, at the advice of his 




















THE WEARY MILLIONAIRE FLIES TO EUROPE IN SEARCH OF REST, 
ON THE STEAMER HE IS MOBBED BY REPORTERS, 
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BUT AS SOON AS HE APPEARS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


AND INQUISITIVE PASSENGERS 


continually ‘troubled 
about many things. They have rivals 
who would like to pull them down. 
They must keep an eye on numerous di- 
rectorates to which they themselves be- 
long. They must dash hither and 
thither in special trains to strengthen a 
combination, to checkmate an adversary, 
or to protect some weak point which the 
general course of trade and commerce 
may have made a peril. So, when you 
see the multimillionaire whirling across 
the continent in a ¢rain de luxe, he may 


are their minds 





physician, spent some months in the 
West. He traveled with every possible 
comfort and convenience, and when he 
left he announced that he was going to 
do no work, but was intending to have a 
‘good long rest.’ In truth, as he him- 
self admitted on his return, he got no 
rest at all. Every moment of his time 
was taken up in conference with the 
heads of his great railroad system, with 
boards of trade and commercial bodies, 
and with careful study of conditiens that 
might affect his interests. 
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Not only has the successful captain 
of industry to deal with financial and 
commercial conditions, but he must also 
cope with other able and ingenious men 
who are forever trying to take him at a 
disadvantage and to thrust him from his 
place. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
ascendency ; and besides these, his fellow 
magnates, he has to face also the jeal- 
ousy or the hostility of the masses. If 
his subordinates have seemed to violate 
the letter of the law, if rising politicians 
think that they detect in what he does 
an infraction of any statute, then he 
must be prepared to be baited and har- 
ried by district attorneys in the courts 
of law. 

Has he planned a period of leisure? 
A, subpoena reaches him, and he must 
hurry into consultation with his lawyers 
and prepare himself for the ordeal of 
the witness-stand. It is no agreeable 
thing for him to be grilled for days by 
a relentless cross- examiner. It is not 
pleasant to have indictments brought 
against him, to have his name flung in 
great black letters among the scare-heads 
of a thousand newspapers, which, prob- 
ably knowing very little of the facts, 
denounce him as a “ Wall Street shark ” 
and a grinder of the faces of the poor. 

He lives, in fact, in a state of perpet- 
ual apprehension, always on the defen- 
sive, always ready to meet an attack 
either from those of his own class or 
from others who are greedy for the noto- 
riety which will come from assailing 
him. And at times, when there is a dis- 
turbance in the financial world, he must 
be prepared to protect his interests at 
any cost, to throw millions of dollars 
into the stock exchange in order to keep 
his stocks from falling, just as a general 
on the battle-field will throw an army 
corps upon a weak point of the defense. 

It is in times like these that he often 
is at a loss for ready money. This was 
seen during the panic of 1907, when 
men of great wealth were sorely put to 
it to shield their properties, while at the 
same time keeping up their ordinary 
mode of living—to maintain their great 
establishments, to meet the daily ex- 
penditures, and at the same time to over- 
come the larger financial difficulties of 
their position. It is said that many who 
were more than millionaires were forced 
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at that time to borrow money on the 
security of their houses and furniture 
and jewels. Any tradesman will tell 
you that the average professional man of 
moderate means is “better pay” than 
some of these masters of wealth which 
is represented in something else than 
money. 


THE WORST PENALTY OF WEALTH 


But perhaps the most grievous burden 
of. the very rich is found in the utter 
lack of privacy which their prominence 
entails upon them. Few of us realize 
how fine a thing it is to lead one’s life 
in peace and quiet. The very rich man, 
whose name is trumpeted throughout the 
world, can never do so. Whenever he 
appears he is surrounded by a gaping 
crowd. The newspapers chronicle his 
every movement. The muckrakers see 
something sinister in everything he does. 
He is snapshotted. His servants are in- 
terviewed. Every bit of kitchen gossip 
which concerns him and his family is 
hurried into print with inevitable exag- 
geration. 

One of these rich men has been obliged 
to station armed servants about his coun- 
try-place, and to arrange to flood his 
grounds with electric light at any mo- 
ment after sunset. Almost all of them 
have to be followed by athletic guards 
to shield them from possible assault. 
Thus they go from place to place, almost 
like hunted hares. If they take a 
steamer for an ocean voyage, they hide 
themselves away in spacious cabins on 
the upper deck, and seldom show their 
faces until the voyage is over. If they 
do so, and if they descend among their 
fellow‘ voyagers, they are at once sur- 
rounded by a group of staring men and 
women who look on them as they would 
look on some strange beast. 

A minor series of annoyances comes 
upon them in a host of beggars—beggars 
of all degrees and with every possible 
excuse for extracting money. The ante- 
room of a multimillionaire, when he is 
actually known to be within his office, is 
a curious sight. ‘There are the sharp- 
eyed reporter, with a sharper pencil; the 
suave and yet insistent clergyman; the 
country minister, who wants a “small 
donation ” for his church; the glib book- 
agent, who wishes to sell an extra illus- 
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IN THE WAITING-ROOM OF THE MILLIONAIRE'S OFFICE—HERE THERE ASSEMBLES A PERSISTENT 
CROWD OF BOOK-AGENTS, CHARITY SOLICITORS, PROMOTERS, 











INTERVIEWERS, 


AND ALL SORTS OF BEGGARS 


trated edition of Dickens for ten thou- 
sand dollars; the pretty girl whose in- 
sinuating ways have become an art, and 
who pleads in a fascinating voice for 
money either for herself or for some 
charity; and there is the bold, undaunt- 
ed beggar, who asks for funds quite sim- 
ply and without any excuse save that 
he needs the cash. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ESCAPE 


These cannot all be turned away or 
dealt with by a tactful secretary. Many 
of them bring letters from old friends. 
Some of them are themselves old friends, 
long since forgotten, who have now 
emerged from obscurity to tell their 
former comrade how poor they are and 
how much they need a good, substantial 
check. Still others must be seen for 
political or social reasons; for there are 
political and social “ strikers’? who are 


important enough to make their enmity 
a serious matter. 

And as for the mail—each postman 
who arrives brings with him bundles of 


begging letters, under whose weight 
even a sturdy private secretary staggers. 
These are sifted out with care, so that 
probably not one in five hundred ever 
reaches the eye of him to whom it is ad- 
dressed. Yet, even so, there still re- 
mains a residue that cannot be neglected, 
that must be read and answered in a day 
that is only twenty-four hours long, and 
of which every minute is unspeakably 
precious, 

It is by no means merely in his office 
that the man of great wealth is harassed 
by importunities and suggestions, all of 
which directly aim at the money that he 
possesses. It is not at all different at 
his club, at dinner-parties, while he is 
golfing or automobiling, or when he is 
entertaining guests at his own home. 
He has got what everybody desires to 
have, and this makes him a target even 
for those who are numbered among his 
intimate friends. When they do not 
actually wish to borrow money, they 
thrust upon him, or deferentially suggest 
to him, a thousand “ propositions,” for 
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which they urgently request his personal 
consideration. 

He cannot escape from these, and he 
must receive them politely. In the end, 
they make him distrustful of all friend- 
ship. He sometimes wonders whether 
any one likes him for himself alone, or 
whether any human being is disinterest- 


ed. His money seems to cast a taint on 
all his relations with other men and 
women. He must consider, also, the 


possibilities of the blackmailer, and the 
sinister schemes which keen-witted men 
contrive in order to milk his fortune. 

When this thought comes upon him, 
there must be moments when he feels 
that he is almost isolated from humanity 
—that the simpler and more elemental 
pleasures of life are not for him; but 
that he stands, as it were, alone, forever 
on the defensive, forever guarding what 
he has won, lest it may be taken from 
him. 


IS WEALTH WORTH THE PRICE? 


Is this really living? Might not one 
who understands an existence such as 
this, made up of pin-pricks, threatenings, 
hurryings, and hours of anxious thought, 
prefer to be less rich and to have more 
of what life really means? ‘The writer 
once inquired of a very successful man: 

“When do you ever get a moment’s 
time for your own self—to be yourself 
and to think your own thoughts? Do 
you ever get a time like this?” 

The very successful man hesitated for 
a moment, and then replied: 

“Why, yes—I get such a time while I 
am being shaved in the morning.” 
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Is success really worth the price when 
it must be paid for at such a rate? Of 
what use are mansions and country 
houses and great estates if one has no 
time to visit them and enjoy their beauty ? 
Why should one collect, through agents, 
the most exquisite works of art, if he 
cannot find more than a casual half-hour 
in which to view them? What are wife 
and children, if you are always hastening 
about the world, far too preoccupied to 
give them any serious thought, or to re- 
ceive the pleasure which their company 
could afford you? 

Triumph in the wheat pit or in the 
stock exchange, and your success will be 
tainted by the stories which those who 
care for you will have to read in every 
newspaper. Become the target of a 
thousand hoarse-voiced speakers on the 
stump, who depict you as a sort of devil ; 
give your nights and days to self-de- 
fense, to circumventing mendicants, to 
holding fast what you have won—and 
then say whether the burden of great 
wealth is not almost too much to bear. 

Your very charities are mocked at. 
Your most public - spirited actions are 
distorted, and your motives are held up 
to ridicule. You have no time for God 
or man or for your own true self, if your 
mind is wholly set upon the burden of 
your wealth, which in the end will blight 
the brain and wither up the body. 

And yet there is one sole satisfaction 
—if it be a satisfaction: Millions of 
your fellow countrymen and country- 
women will believe, beyond all doubt, 
that you are really happy, and will envy 
vou. 
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AN AUTUMN SONG 


Just the sheen of a fallen feather 
Dropped from a bluebird’s wing, 
How it recalls the golden weather— 
How it brings back the spring! 


Now the woods are ashen and umber, 
Reft of the sound of song, 

And the voice of the wind never sinks in slumber, 
Plaining the lone night long. 


Yet the auitumnal spell is broken, 
Shattered in sudden wise, 


For I behold in this azure 


token 


Spring—and my true love’s eyes! 





Clinton Scollard 
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ACROSS THE COURT 


BY JOSEPH IVERS LAWRENCE 


“ THE MYSTERY 


OF PINON CAMP,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


HIS is no tale of a medieval castle 
with courtyard guarded by port- 
cullis and moat, but the simple 

story of a latter-day courtyard, which I 
found to be hedged about with difficulties 
more insurmountable than the most for- 
midable defenses of the Middle Ages. 
My office was on the sixteenth floor of 
a modern sky-scraper, not far from Park 
Row; and although I could not afford 
the rental of a large office in the front 
of the building, an open court about 
fifty feet wide, separating my building 
from another, made it possible for me 
to enjoy an abundance of light and air. 
‘The view from my desk included about 
forty windows of the opposite building. 
‘These were, to me, just so many dark 
rectangles in which were shadowy out- 
lines of office furniture and, now and 
then, the figures of hard-working, tired, 
or lazy clerks. [ was fairly busy in the 
practise of law, and spent little time in 
gazing out of my window or speculating 


on the affairs of my neighbors. 
But one morning, as I sat reading my 


letters, I felt suddenly impelled to look 
up, and there, across the court, was a 
vision. It was like the scene in the first 
act of ‘ Faust,” where the back of the 
room rolls up like a window-shade and 
discloses the ¢ableau vivant of the young 
Marguerite. A girl was about to sit 
down at a typewriter by the window. 
She was tall and stately, patrician in 
every line; her immaculate shirt - waist 
and trim tailor-made skirt were austere, 
but could not conceal her perfect form 
and carriage. 

While palpably a good American 
type, her olive skin and dark hair and 
eves made her beauty entrancingly orien- 
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tal. Her free, muscular shoulders and 
arms, and perfectly poised head, indi- 
cated a life of yachting, riding, golf, 
and all good outdoor things. I con- 
jectured that here was a girl who had 
suffered some reversal of worldly cir- 
cumstances, but whose firm chin had 
forthwith led her to seek a livelihood in 
business. 

She attacked the machine rather un- 


certainly, but with determination. Once 
she looked over at my window. I am 
not a strikingly handsome man, _ but 


have never been called plain, as the 
countrywoman said of the hippopot- 
amus; and the girl merely looked at me 
and back at her machine, quite un- 
moved. As for me, I stared -at her 
ecstatically, but respectfully withal; I 
would as soon have attempted to flirt 
with the Queen of England. 

My morning mail remained unopened 
on my desk. Henceforth I had but one 
object in life. My future was concen- 
trated in the one great moment -when 
I should meet her; for I knew that 
meeting her was among the inevitable 
things. 

I began to make wild plans. I would 
enter into business negotiations with her 
employers, whoever or whatever they 
might be. I would close my office and 
apply for the position of office-boy, that 
I might be near her. I conceived a 
thousand extravagant schemes. 

Unable to restrain myself from in- 
stant action, I carefully counted the 
number of windows from the end of the 
building to the one which framed the 
enchanting picture. Then I went over 
to the building and made a guess as 
to which door led to paradise. Reluc- 
























tantly I chose one which bore upon its 
glass panel the banal legend: 


Hermann Feingold, Pawnbroker. 


Nerving myself, I entered with a de- 
termined rush. There was no girl, no 
typewriter—only a stout Hebrew, who 
beamed upon me as I stood there like 
an embarrassed schoolboy. 

“Do you sell typewriters?” I asked 
idiotically. 

“Ah, no,” said Hermann 
“This is a pawn-shop.” 

Once more I counted the doors pains- 
takingly, and settled upon one whose 
sign read: 


blandly. 


Battell & Co., Hamburg—Cairo—New York. 


There was no indication of the firm’s 
line of business, but I entered boldly. 
There, at the window, she sat, her warm 
brown hands, with their long, tapering 
fingers, fluttering over the keys of the 
typewriter. She looked at me casually 
as I entered, and I was transfixed ; but 
she went on hammering the thrice-blessed 
machine and ignored my existence. 
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A suave young man with a yellow 
mustache rose from his desk and stood 
before me. 

“Ts Mr. Jones in?” I asked. 

““T know of no such person,” he an- 
swered. 

“Neither do I,” I thought foolishly. 
“Tam Thomas H. Bramhall, attorney,” 
I said impressively, glancing at the god- 
dess of the machine, “and I am looking 
for Theophilus F. Jones. I understood 
he was at this address.” 

“What is Mr. Jones’s 
asked the suave young man. 

“* Ah — cotton - broker,” | 
nervously. 

He smiled. 

“You see, we are wild-animal bro- 
kers,” he said. ‘‘ We handle the larger 
mammals for menageries and zoological 
societies all over the world.” 

“Indeed?” I exclaimed, thoroughly 
flustered. ‘‘ That is very interesting. I 
happen to have a client who is looking 
for a—a rhinoceros. There are few on 
the market, I fancy.” 

The young man looked incredulous. 


business ? ” 


ventured 








WHEN THE PAPERS, BOOKS, AND RUG WERE BLAZING MERRILY, I RAISED THE WINDOW 
AND SHOUTED: ‘'FIRE!” 
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‘Some society?” he asked. “ Or pri- 
vate interests?” 
‘Oh, a private 
divulge the name,” 
ly. “I do not even 
beast is to go.” ‘This 
truth in the statement. 
‘I think I might put my finger on a 
first-rate specimen in Hamburg,” said 
the tame-looking wild-animal-merchant. 
I afiected great joy and enthusiasm. 
‘Really!” 1 cried  delightedly. 
‘Would you mind looking it up and 
letting me know about it?” 
‘Why, no; very glad indeed,” 
‘Tll cable over there to-day.” 
As I gave my address I thought of 
the man who had a white elephant on 
his hands, and | hastily quitted the office 
lest I might find myself signing a 
tract for a giraffe and a couple of 
whales. 


party; I could not 
I replied: mysterious- 
know where the 
last was the only 


he said. 


con- 


II 


My life was changed. 
my clients bored me. I entered my 
office in the morning, seated myself 
vhere I could obtain the best view of 
the window, and listlessly opened my 
mail, glancing ever and anon at the fair 
picture across the court. She looked 
over at me twice a day, perhaps, but she 

sed at the brick wall and the sky 
with as much‘interest. 

The suave young man 
the window, nodded to me, and seated 
himself beside her to dictate letters. 
While she the dictation, he de- 
voured her with his fishy eyes. Some 
men keep pistols in their desks; for- 
unately I do not, for I should have shot 
him one of those days. 

I became, I think, mildly insane. I 
was constantly impelled to do something 


The cares of 


often came to 


1 
LOOK 


to attract her attention. I would have 
dived from the window to the hard flags 
below. or danced a jig on the window- 


ledge, if it would have won from her the 
slightest show of interest. 

One day I was more irrational than 
usual, and after considering her profile 
for an hour I locked my valuable papers 


in my safe, scattered waste paper about 
the room, and tossed my lighted ee 
into the waste-basket. I had little fear 


of endangering the property of my 


neighbors, as the building was tforough- 
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ly fire-proof. When the papers, books, 
and rug were blazing merrily, and my 
escape was entirely cut off, I raised the 
window and shouted, in tones of alarm: 

“Fire” 

To my unspeakable delight, the girl 
looked quite properly startled, but she 
turned away and called the suave young 
man, who promptly telephoned to the 
fire department. Hermann Feingold ex- 
citedly threw up his window and hurled 
fire-grenades at me, exhorting me to use 
them. ‘The first one crashed through the 
upper sash of my window, showering me 
with broken glass; the second one was 
better aimed, and struck me in the solar 
plexus, knocking me out completely. I 
blessed the good pawnbroker, for the 


girl witnessed the. bombardment and 
positively laughed, and her face was 
glorified. 


The fire burned itself out before the 
firemen arrived, but I was made ill by 
inhaling smoke, and I had no end of 
bother with the insurance company. I 
wouldn't confess myself guilty of arson, 
so I accepted one hundred dollars for 
the damage to my furniture, and imme- 
diately forwarded it to a popular fresh 
aif fund to ease my outraged honor. 
And I had gained nothing but a laugh 
of amusement, such as she might have 
vouchsafed a circus clown. 

On a morning in June 
10th, I well remember—she came into 
her office, removed her jaunty hat, and, 
as she stepped to her seat at the window, 
looked over and bowed to me. I fairly 
bounded from my chair and returned the 
salute with extravagant courtliness, but 
my gallantry was lost on the air, for she 
turned to her machine and did not look 
at me again. 

All the morning I floated on roseate 
clouds. At lunch-time I broke an en- 
gagement with some friends, and went 
to a quiet café down the street to be 
alone with my ecstasy. Hardly had I 
been seated by the obsequious head 
waiter when the girl came in with the 


it was the 








suave young man and his yellow mus- 
tache. I was consumed with jealousy. 


“What will you have, sir?’ asked the 
waiter. 

“Bring me some strawberry 
cream,” I snapped savagely. 

When the ice was served, 


ice- 


I bolted it 
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with my eyes fixed on the pair at the 
other end of the room. She looked hor- 
ribly bored, for which I thanked my 
household gods. 

“Anything else, sir?” asked the 
waiter at my elbow, as I sat chewing the 
cigar I had just lighted. 
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his mind to the other waiters with wild 
gesticulations. 

After finishing my inverted luncheon 
I took the bit in my teeth and saun- 
tered over to the other table. They 
were just having dessert. I saluted my 
goddess with all possible grace, and, 
































‘‘ INTERESTING CREATURES, RHINOCEROSES!”’ 


“Yes,” I said. “ Bring me some con- 
sommé.”’ 

“Soup, sir! After the 
claimed the horrified waiter. 

“ Bring what I order,” I growled an- 
grily; ‘and after the soup, bring me 
an oyster cocktail.” 

The waiter departed with the air of 
a martyr, and I saw him unburdening 


ice!” ex- 





nodding to the yellow mustache, said 
pleasantly : 

“Any news about the rhinoceros?” 

The fellow was visibly annoyed at. 
my rude intrusion, but he rose to the 
bait. 

“Mr. Battell arrived here yester- 
day,” he said, ‘and he is having the 
specimen I told you of shipped over 








here now. I will phone him for further 
information, if you wish.” 

“IT should be glad to hear more about 
’ I said. 

“A moment, please,” said he, and 
went over to the cashier’s desk to beg 
the privilege of the telephone. 

I became suddenly bashful. I knew 
not what to say when I found myself 
alone in the presence of my divinity. I 
made an effort. 

“Interesting creatures, rhinoceroses! ” 
I remarked fatuously. 

“Are they?” she asked coldly; and 
then, looking at me sternly, she said: 
““T must explain, Mr. Bramhall, that I 
bowed to you this morning quite acci- 
dentally.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed in consternation. 
‘“T hoped it was at least a neighborly 
nod.” 

“T do not know you at all, sir,” she 
continued witheringly. ‘I was pre- 
occupied this morning; your face is not 
unfamiliar, and, chancing to look over 
at you, I bowed instinctively, without 
thinking. It was entirely uninten- 


” 


it,’ 


tional 

“Thank goodness, my face is at least 
familiar,” 1 murmured indistinctly. 

“What did you say?” she asked 
sharply. 

‘“T understand perfectly, Miss—Miss 
—I—I don’t think I know your name,” 
I blundered. 

‘““T am stenographer to Battell & Co.,” 
she said with finality. 

“Thank you,” I said crossly, as the 
vellow mustache reappeared on the 
scene. 

“Mr. Battell says that rhino is a 
pretty choice specimen, and will be 
snapped up quick at two thousand dol- 
lars,” said the mustache, with an air of 
dismissal. 

“You mean, then, that two thousand 
is your price?” I queried sternly. 

“Tt is.” answered the young man, 
stirring his coffee carelessly, and not 
looking at me. 

‘he girl regarded me with cold cu- 
riosity. She knew I was a bluffer and 
a liar of the deepest dye, and that I 
wanted a rhinoceros about as much as 


I wanted a sea-serpent. Under her 
severe scrutiny I turned hot and cold 
in alternate. surging waves, and became 
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desperate. Times had been hard, and 
my bank-balance was wofully low, but 
I would have pledged my soul to get 
out of the situation with a whole face. 
I took a deep breath and cleared my 
throat. 

‘“ T’ll give you two hundred dollars for 
a month’s option on that beast,” I said 
quite steadily. ‘‘A rhinoceros in the 
hold of a ship is about as safe a purchase 
as a pig in a poke. I prefer to look it 
over before I pay two thousand.” 

The man stopped sipping coffee, and 
listened to me with respect. 

“T believe I have the authority to 
grant you the option,” he said. “I will 
draw up a contract at once.” 

“Please do so,” I said. ‘I should 
like to feel secure about it. I will give 
you my personal check this afternoon.” 

I moved out of the café with not a 
little dignity. I had assumed control 
of a two-thousand-dollar rhinoceros. 


If] 


ONE evening I was at a formal func- 
tion at Mrs. Harley’s house, and was 
looking quietly for an easy and graceful 
means of escape, when my hostess took 
me by the arm. 

“You're a skeleton at the feast, 
Tom,” she said. “I never saw you in 
such a blue funk. Come over and meet 
Miss Stuart, and tell me if she isn’t the 
prettiest thing you ever saw. You know 
every one thought the Stuarts were so 
wealthy, but her father died and left 
them nothing but debts, and she’s gone 
to work as a stenographer.” 

I allowed myself to be led across the 
room. 

‘““ Miss Stuart, I want you to know my 
friend, Mr. Bramhall,” I heard my 
hostess saying, but I nearly fainted in 
her arms, for it was my goddess of the 
machine who was acknowledging the in- 
troduction with cool politeness. 

Mrs. Harley moved away, and we 
chatted for a while. 

“Your rhinoceros will soon be here, 
will it not?” she asked, with a suspicion 
of a twinkle in her eye. 

“T hope so, I’m sure; I am counting 
the days,” I answered soberly. 

““T believe we have some hyenas com- 
ing by the next steamer,” she ‘said with 
equal gravity. 
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“Indeed?” I returned. “ They would 
exactly suit my present mood. I shall 
call and talk with your manager about 
them.” 

She knew not whether to laugh or not. 

“Do you think, Miss Stuart,” I ven- 
tured recklessly, “that you can bow to 
me intentionally after this?” 

“ Really, Mr. Bramhall, I believe you 
have tried to flirt with me,” said she 
with pretty displeasure. 

“T never had a thought of such a 
thing,” I protested. ‘I have wanted to 
know you—very badly. For my temerity 
in looking at you across the court, I can 
only plead that I am a mere man.” 

She seemed no better pleased. 

“Since I went into business,” she said, 
“T have had little time or inclination 
for social life; and I have not allowed 
social interests to conflict with business 
in any way. I hope you will under- 
stand that, away from Mrs. Harley’s 
drawing-room, and in our respective 
offices, our intercourse may be only in 
relation to the traffic in lions, tigers, and 
giraffes.” 

“JT am thinking of establishing a 
menagerie, Miss Stuart,” I said thought- 
fully. 

She was forced to laugh. 

Just then her mother came up with 
Mrs. Harley, and I was presented. The 
old lady nearly embraced me, and en- 
thusiastically informed me that I was 
Henry Bramhall’s son, which I already 
knew; but I felt that she, with her 
knowledge and appreciation of my fam- 
ily’s social status, would be my ally. 

Next morning, when Miss Stuart sat 
down at her desk, she looked over and 
bowed to me quite graciously; but she 
did not look at me once again that 
morning. However, life took on new 
color, and I saw gleams of hope piercing 
the dull, gray clouds that were oppress- 
ing me. At noon I came across Her- 
mann Feingold in a café, and so genial 
was my humor that I bought him a 
drink for throwing the fire-grenades at 
me, and—which pleased him more—I 
paid him for the grenades. 

Through the good offices of Mrs. 
Harley, I managed to call at the Stuarts’ 
a number of times. Mrs. Stuart might 
put in hours descanting upon my family, 
but her palpably good intentions only 
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removed Mary Stuart farther and far- 
ther away from me. I was the per- 
sonification of humble adoration, but 
she gave me no encouragement. At 
times she was friendly and slightly con- 
fidential, but as soon as I touched the 
personal chord, and ventured to mention 
the unsuitability of business life for her, 
she thrust me out into the cold again 
and closed the gates. 

It might have gone on like that for 
years had not Mr. Betts, the suave young 
man of Battell & Co., permitted his in- 
fatuation for the lovely stenographer to 
manifest itself. For some days I had 
noticed that he was dictating an unusual 
number of letters; the trade in mam- 
malia must be booming. While dicta- 
ting, he watched his amanuensis with an 
ardent eye, and appeared to be singing 
a serenade rather than dictating a letter. 
Mary Stuart looked bored to death; 
sometimes she blushed with annoyance. 
I sat in my office and fumed in impotent 
rage. 

One morning I felt particularly glum. 
I had called on her the previous eve- 
ning, and had remonstrated with her 
about continually subjecting herself to 
such indignities, but she had rebuked 
me for my boldness and flouted me dis- 
couragingly. When she came into her 
office, she looked prettily penitent, and 
nodded to me with warm friendliness. 
She was dressed in a sort of golden 
brown pongee, which harmonized richly 
with her creamy skin; she had never 
looked lovelier. 

For several days Mr. Betts had cast 
dark looks in my direction. He prob- 
ably did not relish the friendly nods and 
smiles which he sometimes intercepted. 
I was out of my office for half an hour, 
and when I returned he was at his dic- 
tation. Neither of them seemed to no- 
tice my reappearance. He looked rather 
distrait, and appeared frequently to in- 
terpolate irrelevant remarks. He was 
evidently annoyed and vexed, and pres- 
ently she laid down her pencil and pad, 
and apparently reproved him. He be- 
came more earnest and seized one of. 
her hands, but she snatched it away from 
him, while I prepared to launch myself 
out upon the air and fly across the court. 
She strode across the room and put on 
her hat, as if to go, but he rushed des- 
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perately to the door and placed his back 
against it, while he addressed hot, im- 
passioned words to her. I had seen 
quite enough from my remote gallery, 
and proceeded to get a nearer view of 
the stage. 

“Going down!” I roared in such 
tones that the scared boy ran the ele- 
rator back two floors to get me. . On 
reaching the ground floor, I bolted mad- 
ly through the lobby. 

‘Just a moment, Bramhall! 
a Client. 

“No time!” I cried, and pushed him 
out of the way so that he nearly fell. I 
tore through the street, hustling people 
to right and left, and into the next build- 
ing; and after what seemed an hour, the 
elevator landed me near the door of Bat- 
tell & Co.’s office. Mr. Betts’s head and 
shoulders were outlined on the glass 
panel, but I gave the door such a push 
that he was thrown fairly into the mid- 
dle of the room. 

Mary Stuart ran to me and caught me 
by the arm. 

“I’m so glad, you’ve come!.” she*said. 

Mr. Betts might have resented the in- 
trusion had he been a larger man, but 
he seemed thoroughly cowed. 

“What do you mean by such beha- 
vior?’”’ I cried menacingly. ‘ You are 
a contemptible pup to take advantage of 
your position to annoy this lady, and I 
would thrash you now if the scene would 
not be distasteful to her. Come, Mary,” 
| added; “I will take you home.” 

She winced, and looked surprised and 
resentful at my unexpected move. I 
think Betts caught the look, for, al- 
though he was almost sniveling, he mus- 


”? 


shouted 


tered courage to whine: 

“T might ask you, Bramhall, what 
right you have to butt in here and call 
this lady by her Christian name?” 

“Vou have no right to ask,” I said 
sternly; “but I will tell you. Miss 
Stuart is my fiancée.” 

IV 

An avalanche might have descended 
on me after that sally, but a diversion 
was created by the sudden entrance of 
a man, who, it developed, was the Bat- 
tell of the animal firm. Seeming not to 
the confusion and disorder, he 


Betts: 


notice 


said to 
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“T want to find the man who holds 
the option on that rhino.” 

“JT have the honor of being that 
man,” I announced proudly. ‘I hope 
the beast has endured the hardships of 
his voyage with fortitude?” 

“The beast is all right,’’ said Battell 
bluntly; “but I’ve got a circus man 
who’s got to have it.” 

“T should part with it with some re- 
luctance,” I said sentimentally. 

After the recent excitement, not yet 
over for me, I felt like saying fatuous, 
extravagant things. 

“Tl give you three thousand for it,” 
said Battell. 

I gulped down my sudden joy, and 
tried to keep my eyes from shining. 

“That is a rather slight advance,” I 
said. ‘I would not consider it, with the 
present scarcity of the animals. Say five 
thousand, and I will think of it.” 

“You amateur zoologists are the very 
devil to deal with!” groaned Battell. 
“See here, I’ll make it four thousand, 
and take chances of losing money my- 
self; I’ve got to supply that circus with 
a rhino.” 

Suppressing a smile of profound satis- 
faction, I nodded carelessly. 

‘“‘T will take your offer,” I said loftily, 
‘““as I have no more time to dicker with 
you.” I hardly dared look at the girl, 
but I turned toward the door, and said 
again: “ Come, Mary!” 

She was too-angry to speak, but she 
gamely joined me, and we passed out. 
Down to the street we went, and over 
to Broadway, with never a word between 
us. I called a cab and put her into it. 

“You need not go home with me,” she 


said hoarsely. ‘I would rather go 
alone.” 

“Oh, all right,” I said with forced 
cheerfulness; ‘‘ just as you wish. But 
may I come and talk with you _to- 


night?” 

“Mr. Bramhall,” said she, ‘ you have 
done me a great service this morning, 
but you have also treated me very un- 
fairly and — and very outrageously. I 
ought never to speak to you again!” 

‘There are various ways of being un- 
fair,’ I complained, “and you have 
treated me unfairly for months.” 

“You know you have forced your at- 
tentions on me,” she declared. 


‘ 
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“You needed them,” I said brutally. 

‘““Oh, you are horrid!” she cried. 

“Listen, Mary,” I said softly. “ The 
cabby is becoming curious, and we shall 
presently have a scene here. Won't you 
let me come and talk with you and your 
mother to-night?” 

“ But what is there to talk about?” 
she persisted. ‘I’m very grateful for 
what you’ve done for me, but you know 
that you have behaved abominably.” 

‘“Why, there are lots of things to be 
talked about,” I replied. ‘After all 
this, I think our engagement should be 
announced in the conventional manner ; 
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but I would like to talk with your 
mother about it. I can now speak with 
the authority and weight of one who has 
controlled -the rhinoceros market of this 
country.” 

She burst into mingled tears and 
laughter. 

‘“Oh, what a man!” she cried. “ Yes, 
come, come, if you will. You know what 
Mr. Battell said just now about you 
amateur zoologists.” 

Her sense of humor had come to my 
rescue. I seized her hand and kissed it 
rapturously. ‘Then I called her address 
to the cabby, and she was whirled away. 
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Rest! Rest! Rest! 


The south wind sighs in the pine-tree’s crest; 
The dew-drop sleeps in the rose’s breast; 
The curtains of night are over the West— 
The beautiful West! 


We have won our way from the fiery East— 
I‘rom danger and toil we stand released; 
Yield we now to the charm possessed 


Sleep! Sleep! Sleep! 


3y dwellers within the dreamy West— 


The beautiful West! 


See, to our feet the moonbeams creep; 
By the waves of that silver tide caressed, 
We shall float through the gates of the mystic West— 


The beautiful West! 


Bessie O'Byrne 
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XI—THE 


STORY OF THE 


RUSKINS 


BY LYNDON ORR 


HE story of the Ruskins is closely 
woven about the personal history 
of John Ruskin, one of the most 

stimulating art critics and splendid mas- 
ters of English prose who ever lived. It 
is a very difficult story to tell, the more 
so because the present writer does not 
accept the explanation which is usually 
given of certain parts of it. It is diffi- 
cult, also, because it involves certain 
physiological questions, of which one 
cannot write except with much reserve 
and an avoidance of plain speaking: 

John Ruskin died only nine years ago. 
He was near his eighty-first birthday 
when life left him. For more than sixty 
years he was an important figure in the 
world of art and letters. His activity 
was very great, nor was it confined en- 
tirely to the subjects that have just been 
mentioned; for he was also a militant 
socialist, an earnest preacher of reform, 
and an ardent experimentalist in many 
fields. In the present paper it is neces- 
sary to omit everything concerning him 
that does not specifically relate to the im- 
mediate subject. Perhaps it is best to 
narrate very briefly the incidents of his 
more intimate life, and then to comment 
in detail upon certain questions which the 
story inevitably raises, 

John Ruskin, who was born in 1819, 
was the son of two exceptionally strong 
parents. His father, John 
vas a Scotsman, domi- 


virile 
Ruskin, 


and 
James 


romances of history, treating 
problems which they illustrate. 


ciled in London, but Scottish to the last 
fiber of his being. He was a man of 
great energy, sound judgment, and in 
many things of liberal views. As a wine- 
merchant he had, by his own shrewdness 
and foresight, accumulated a fortune of 
something like a million dollars, after 
having spent nine years in clearing off 
the debts which had been left him by his 
father. 

The elder Ruskin had received a clas- 
sical education at-Edinburgh. He was 
fond of good reading and of travel. He 
was generous with his money. He main- 
tained a fine establishment in a pleasant 
suburb of London. He was, however, 
an intense conservative, both in politics 
and in religion. He believed in the old- 
fashioned political economy. He rever- 
enced the king and the established au- 
thorities. He was most strict in his 
religious duties as he understood them. 

His wife, the mother of John Ruskin, 
was a native of Edinburgh. Catherine 
Tweddale, as she was before her mar- 
riage, had a strong and original char- 
acter, and she, too, was physically vigor- 
ous. She was one of the so-called Bible 
Christians, who interpreted the Scrip- 
tures literally, and carried out their pre- 
cepts with stern exactness. It is neces- 
sary to remember the nature of this man 
and of his wife, so that we may better 
understand some of the traits and marked 
peculiarities of their famous son. Yet 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This series of articles deals with some of the most interesting personal 
them as studies in human nature, and considering the moral 
Previous articles have dealt with ‘‘The Empress Marie Louise 


and Count Neipperg”’ (January) : ‘‘ George Eliot and George Henry Lewes” (February); ‘‘Antony 


and Cleopatra” 


(March); ‘‘Byron and the Countess Guiccioli’ (April); ‘‘ Thackeray, and 


Mrs. Brookfield” (May); ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots and Lord Bothwell” (June); “John Stuart 
Mill and Mrs. Taylor” (July); ‘‘Léon Gambetta and Léonie Léon’ (August); “‘Pércy Bysshe 
Shelley and Mary Godwin” (September); and ‘‘ Abélard and Héloise” (October). 
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we should also remember that heredity 
compels us to look farther back. 

Ruskin himself cared little about the 
accident of birth. In one of his famous 
books he dwells rather ostentatiously 
upon his relationship to a certain tanner, 
and also to the keeper of an inn. Some 
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probably a corruption of Erskine, which 
in Scotland suggests honor and distinc- 
tion. In one thing, however, all his 
ancestors were more or less alike. They 
had a strong strain of the Covenanter 
spirit, which made them stubborn, self- 
willed, and intellectually original. 


SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH PAINTER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, WHO MARRIED EUPHEMIA CHALMERS 


GRAY, 


of his most wonderful letters were writ- 
ten to a humble artisan, a cork-cutter, in 
whose education Ruskin was interested. 
But, as a matter of fact, his pedigree leads 
us to some of the noblest names of Scot- 
land—the Adairs, the Agnews, the 
Rosses, and the Dalrymples. Among 
his ancestors were to be found soldiers, 
men of learning, and civic officials of 
high rank. The very name of Ruskin is 
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AFTER HER DIVORCE FROM RUSKIN 


It is not surprising to find that John 
Ruskin, although born in London, was 
in most respects the result of his hered- 


ity. He even spoke with a strong Scot- 
tish accent; and his favorite authors 
were John Knox, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Thomas Carlyle, though in childhood he 
was nurtured also on Bunyan and Defoe. 

Where he differed from his father and 
mother, and from his remoter ancestors, 
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was in physique, and in a sort of meek 
obedience with regard to his domestic 
life. It is strange indeed that the off- 


spring of a stock so sturdy should have 
been throughout his long life an invalid, 
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teen he was attacked by pleurisy, so that 
for several days the physicians gave him 
up for lost. While at Oxford, at the age 
of twenty-one, he had a bleeding from 
the lungs which so impaired his health 


JOHN RUSKIN, THE FAMOUS ENGLISH AUTHOR, ART CRITIC, AND PHILOSOPHER 


From a photograth by Barraud, London 


and subject to serious physical com- 
plaints. Thus, at nine, he nearly died 
from a severe chill which came from a 
wetting in the river. At ten he had an- 
other illness equally alarming, though 
the nature of it is not recorded. At six- 


that he was obliged to leave the univer- 
sity, never to return as an undergraduate. 

Going abroad in search of health, he 
had many attacks of fever while in Italy. 
At the age of twenty-nine, the old trouble 
with his lungs returned, and in the fol- 
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lowing year a troublesome affection of 
the throat still further reduced his stores 
of inherited vitality. Between his thir- 
tieth and his fortieth year he gradually 
fell into a state of melancholy, which in 
time became chronic and lasted until his 
death. 

It is marvelous that despite all this 
he lived through fourscore years, writing, 
studying, lecturing, attempting experi- 
ments in sociology, never sparing him- 
self, and finally outliving most of those 
who had been his contemporaries. It shows 
that while his physical strength was often 
drained, he still possessed an immense 
stock of nervous power, which bore him 
through illnesses and diseases to which 
many men who appeared much stronger 
quietly succumbed. 


RUSKIN’S SECLUDED EXISTENCE 


Ruskin was an only son; and from the 
very first, the firm character of his 
parents jin a certain sense overshadowed 
him. In all material things his life was 
a sheltered one—what the French call 
capitonné. He was never forced to go out 
into the world and battle for a living. 
His father’s large fortune was always at 
his command; and as his father was con- 
vinced that the boy was an extraordinary 
genius, he never stinted him or denied 
him anything. Therefore, young Rus- 
kin was free from ordinary cares. He 
could gratify his taste for art, buy pic- 
tures, endow museums, act as his own 
publisher; or, if he liked, he could fight 
over immaterial questions without ever 
having to think about the question of an 
income. 

Even after his parents died, and when 
Ruskin, after middle life, had practi- 
cally thrown away the fortune which had 
been left him, he still received an income 
of some twenty thousand dollars a year 
from his copyrights, so that never once 
did he know the meaning of poverty, or 
what it is to toil for money. 

All this gave his genius full play. His 
eccentricities, so to speak, were endowed. 
Had he been less pampered, he would 
have been a very different man in every 
way. Perhaps it was a good thing for 
him and for the world that his circum- 
stances were as I have described them; 
but, on the other hand, he lacked that 
hard experience which makes men really 
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strong. Even physically, this may per- 
haps have injured him. 

To the world at large he seemed a 
radical reformer, attacking the whole 
commercial system of modern life, and 
hurling epithets that flamed like bale- 
fires over social questions. But at home 
—and he lived with his father and moth- 
er during the whole formative period of 
his life—he seemed more of a child than 
a grown man. He submitted to the dic- 
tation of his parents in everything domes- 
tic. When he was forty years of age, he 
used to cover up all his cherished paint- 
ings on Sunday, because his mother did 
not approve of anything that would 
please the fleshly eye and distract the 
mind from spiritual meditation. 

In another way this constant life at 
home made him something of a prig 
while he was still a child. At the age 
of four he was writing letters, some of 
which have been preserved, and. which 
seemed to be the work of a well-grown 
youth. At seven he began producing 
“original”? pieces of poetry and prose. 
At nine he finished a poem with the por- 
tentous title, ‘“ Eudosia: a Poem on the 
Universe.” 

He himself, in after years, came to see 
that a secluded existence made up of 
petting, flattery, and occasional birch- 
ing, was unwholesome and unnatural. 
As an old man he wrote that when a boy 
he had led “a very small, perky, con- 
tented, conceited Cock-Robinson-Crusoe 
sort of life, the central point of which it 
appeared to me that I occupied.” He 
speaks also of ‘the maternal installa- 
tion’ of his mind—which is a round- 
about way of saying that he was a sort 
of “mother’s boy.” We may perhaps 
justly sum the whole by observing that 
he became, physically, somewhat unde- 
veloped, mentally overstimulated, and 
sensitive to a degree that can scarcely be 
believed. 


RUSKIN AND CLOTILDE DUMECQ 


When he was seventeen, his father’s 
partner, a Frenchman, brought his four 
daughters to England, and they visited 
the Ruskins at the family estate outside © 
of London. It was inevitable that Rus- 
kin, who had never had the society of 
young girls before, should fall violently 
in love with one of these. It happened 
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to be the eldest daughter, Clotilde 
Dumecq, who had seen fifteen summers, 
but who had also seen a great deal more 
of life than the gawky, ill-favored, pe- 
dantic youth who now laid siege to her 
in a gawky and pedantic way. He 
sighed and mourned for her, at which 
she laughed; and he wrote long poems 
to her, at which she laughed all the more. 

She was, in fact, a lively, pretty, mirth- 
ful maiden, who thought that young Rus- 
kin was decidedly a joke; and the more 
he sighed and pined, the more she shook 
her curls and laughed. What amused 
her most was that in his poems to her, 
instead of calling her Clotilde, he ad- 
dressed her as “ Adéle ”—for the excel- 
lent reason that the name Adéle rimes 
with so many words in English such as 
“shell” and “ magic spell,” and “ dell” 
and “knell” and “ bell.” 

For a time, no doubt, this sort of thing 
amused the girl, but finally it became a 
bore to her, and she let young Ruskin 
see it. He was terribly hurt, but he went 
on writing poetry, and got his father to 
propose a marriage to the father of 
“ Adele.” Mrs, Ruskin objected to the 


match most strongly, because the Du- 
mecqs were Catholics, but the real ob- 
jection lay in the fact that the girl herself 
did not care a straw for Ruskin, and not 
long after she became engaged to a 


French nobleman. When Ruskin heard 
of her marriage—his parents tried to 
keep the news from him—he became vio- 
lently ill, and did not fully recover for 
several years. 


RUSKIN AND CHARLOTTE LOCKHART 


As I have already noted, this put an 
end to his Oxford career, though he had 
been entered at Christ Church, where his 
fellow students regarded him as more 
like a girl than aman. He left the place 
to travel on the Continent. Here his 
health gradually improved; and return- 
ing to England, he was so unfortu- 
nate as to fall in love again—this time 
with Miss Charlotte Lockhart, the grand- 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott. 

“She didn’t care a word for what I 
said,” he himself afterward declared ; and 
presently, when she married Mr. Hope 
Scott, Ruskin was once more reduced to 
a state of extreme melancholy, aggra- 
vated by dyspepsia and other ailments. 
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So serious became his condition that his 
father tried what turned out to be heroic 
treatment. He must have argued to 
himself somewhat like this: 

‘““ My son is very sensitive. Twice he 
has fallen in love, and on being refused 
has nearly lost his life through disap- 
pointment. It would be well for me to 
arrange a match for him with some girl 
who would be certain to accept him. 
Then he will have the sympathy and com- 
panionship of a woman, and he will no 
more suffer as he has done in the past.” 

In other words, the elder Ruskin took 
it upon himself to try the marriage-cure 
for his son. It is characteristic that 
what the father proposed the son agreed 
to in a spirit of unquestioning docility. 


HIS MARRIAGE TO EUPHEMIA GRAY 


It happened that, seven years before, 
a Scottish family named Gray had visited 
the Ruskins at Herne Hill. There was 
a daughter in the family who had at that 
time asked Ruskin to write her a fairy 
story, and he had done so. Since then, 
apparently, they had not met. Now, in 
1847, the elder Ruskin, thinking over the 
circle of his acquaintance, remembered 
this young girl, who was of marriageable 
age and of good family, and who had 
no other attachment. He therefore wrote 
to Mr. Gray, and after much discussion 
they secured the girl’s consent to be John 
Ruskin’s wife. 

Euphemia Chalmers Gray was, in fact, 
something more than a merely eligible 
girl. She was tall and beautifully formed. 
She had high spirit, and a love of life 
which came from a superb vitality. Her 
face was exquisite in its loveliness, and 
she possessed great charm of manner. 
Just why she consented to become the 
wife of Ruskin it is hard to see; but 
nevertheless, in April of the year 1848, 
this most unusual woman was married, at 
Perth, to the shrinking, shambling, dys- 
peptic, melancholy son of the rich Lon- 
don wine-merchant. 

It is quite certain that she was indif- 
ferent to him when she married him. It 
is equally certain that he was indifferent 
to her. But married they were; and then 
biographers draw a curtain over what 
followed in the next four years. It is 
known, however, that not long afterward 
Ruskin fell dangerously ill again. Great 
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gouts of blood spattered his sparse beard. 
His bridal chamber was turned into a 
sick-room, smelling of evil medicines and 
frequented by medical specialists. Grow- 
ing slightly better, he tried travel, but 
was once more prostrated. Finally, he 
left his wife behind, and with his parents 
spent nearly a year among the Alps. 
When he returned to London, he was 
still almost an invalid. His mind was 
occupied entirely with architecture and 
art. He loved to spend his hours in his 
library sketching, writing, and making 
notes. All social duties were disgusting 
to him. To go to balls, receptions, and 
other entertainments seemed to him an 
utter waste of time. His beautiful wife, 
however, was eager for every social 
pleasure. Ruskin accompanied her once 
when she was presented at court; but, 
having done this, he felt that she ought 
to be quite satisfied to sit idly in their 
house with no amusements and none of 
the variety which young women of such 
great attractiveness have a right to ask. 
To a life like this there could be only 
one end. When Euphemia Gray was 
married, she had not loved her husband, 
but, on the other hand, she had loved no 
one else. After three or four years of 
matrimony of the sort that has been de- 
scribed, it was natural that she should 
regard her husband with something like 
aversion. Love is every woman’s birth- 
right, and most of all a wife’s; and when 
she does not receive it, when she feels 
herself neglected, there is bound to come 
a time when it will be offered her, and 
when she will meet it and welcome it 
with her heart on fire. This is what 
happened to Euphemia Ruskin. 


HIS FRIENDSHIP WITH MILLAIS 


In 1853, Ruskin became much inter- 
ested in the new school of English paint- 
ers known as the Preraphaelites. Among 
the youngest members of this so-called 
school was John Everett Millais, who at 
the age of nineteen had carried off every 
prize offered by the Royal Academy. He 
was a man of charming personality, an 
entertaining talker, and full of original 
ideas. Ruskin met him at about the time 
when Millais was painting his well-known 
pictures, “‘ Christ in the House of His 
Parents’ and “The Huguenot Lovers.” 
The acquaintance between the two men 
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ripened ; and in 1853 Millais was invited 
to spend a part of his summer with the 
Ruskins at their country house. 

As soon as the young artist had made 
himself at home, he offered to paint por- 
traits of Ruskin and of Mrs. Ruskin. It 
was only a very short while before the 
relations of the hostess and himself be- 
came unconsciously intimate. Millais 
was then twenty-six years of age, hand- 
some, successful, and full of the joy of 
life and of actual achievement. His 
bearing was gallant; he had the manners 
of one who had lived in the great world, 
who knows men, and who knows also 
women. 

Euphemia Ruskin had been made to 
mope for years in the home of a genius 
who was at the same time peevish, an 
invalid, and eccentric. Now, at last, she 
met a man who pleased her eye and satis- 
fied her imagination. On him her beauty 
was not lost. She could see his grow- 


ing interest as he painted her—his eye 


kindling with love, his face flushed with 
ardent longing. While Ruskin moped 
and wrote, Millais and the woman whe 
was married and yet no wife spent hours 
together amid romantic scenery, their 
voices subdued to that caressing tone 
which is in itself a declaration of pas- 
sion. 

At first they talked of painting and of 
Millais’s work; but, finally, like all true 
lovers, they talked only of themselves. 
In some unguarded moment the emotion 
that -was kindled in them burst. forth and 
became revealed. The woman who had 
not known love before now felt it burn- 
ing in her veins. The man who had 
looked lightly upon other women found 
himself roused and stirred and stung by 
the fire of a mighty passion. 

But Millais was a gentleman ard a 
man of honor. He could not remain as 
a guest in Ruskin’s home and make love 
to Ruskin’s wife. So his visit ended 
most abruptly; yet not before either he 
or Euphemia Ruskin, or both of them, 
had confessed their secret to the melan- 
choly man who was the woman’s hus- 
band. 

Ruskin took it very calmly. He had 
really never loved his wife with the de- 
sire of a man. She had, perhaps, been 
to him unconsciously a sort of drag upon 
the work that he preferred. Precisely 
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what took place in the following months 
remains still hidden. Ruskin never 
wrote of it. His friends have said no 
word. But ere long, Euphemia Ruskin 
brought suit in the Scottish courts and 
under the Scottish law, to have her mar- 
riage declared null and void on the 
ground that it had never been a marriage. 
The legal proceedings were nothing but 
a form. Ruskin made no answer to the 
summons, and the judges granted a de- 
cree in half an hour. 


THE LATER CAREER OF MILLAIS 


In the shortest possible time the wom- 
an who had been Ruskin’s wife was mar- 
ried to John Millais, and with him she 
led an existence of ideal happiness down 
to his death in 1896. He painted her 
portrait as the triumphant wife in his 
well-known picture “ The Order of Re- 
lease,” which now hangs in the Tate Gal- 
lery, and which is reproduced as the 
frontispiece of this magazine. 

As years went on, Millais became more 
and more successful as a painter. He 
was made a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy. He received a medal of honor 
at the Paris Exposition in 1878; and 
in 1885 Queen Victoria conferred the 
honor of knighthood on him. Shortly 
before his death, the Academicians elected 
him to be their president, in succession to 
Lord Leighton. All the members of the 
royal family were his personal friends. 

The only cloud upon his happiness 
was the fact that Lady Millais could not 
be received at court. Queen Victoria’s 
prejudices were so strong that she ex- 
cluded from this honor every woman 
who had been divorced, no matter for 
what cause; and Lady Millais suffered 
with the rest. Her husband was tor- 
mented by this exclusion, which seemed 
to him unjust. 

In his last days, as he lay dying, the 
Princess of Wales—now Queen Alexan- 
dra—drove to his house te ask avout his 
health. He begged that he might see 
her, and she was escorted to his studio, 
where he lay upon a couch, unable to get 
up. The princess spoke to him with great 
cordiality, and finally, when she rose to 
go, she asked: 

“Is there anything whatever that I 
can do for you, Sir John?” 


“Ves,” returned the man, 


dying 
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“there is one thing that your royal high- 
ness can perhaps do for me. If you will 
promise it, I shall die with nothing to 
afflict my mind.” 

The princess, somewhat surprised by 
his earnest tone, gave him the promise 
that he asked. 

‘“ There is only one thing that I wish 
to ask,” said he; “and that is that you 
will try to have Lady Millais received at 
court.” 

The princess, greatly moved, gave her 
promise; and it was not very long be- 
fore the widowed woman was invited to 
a royal drawing-room. 


RUSKIN AND ROSE LA TOUCHE 


We must, however, continue the story 
of Ruskin, or rather of Ruskin’s loves. 
His feeling at the age of seventeen for 
Mlle. Dumecq had, of course, been noth- 
ing but calf-love. His attachment for 
Miss Lockhart was so promptly extin- 
guished by that lady as not to have mat- 
tered very much. There is no evidence 
that he ever felt more than a lukewarm 
friendship for the woman whom _ he 
actually married. But in his later life 
there occurred a tragedy of the affections 
of which few have written, yet which is 
most pathetic, and which represents un- 
doubtedly the one great passion of his 
life. 

In 1858, when he was in his fortieth 
year, he was asked by a friend to give 
some lessons in drawing to a child 
named Rose La Touche—whose name 
indeed was French, but whose family 
were Irish. There sprang up between 
Ruskin and this young girl a very charm- 
ing friendship, which, of course, at the 
time could be nothing but a friendship. 
They wrote each other letters and ex- 
changed drawings; and then for a while 
they did not meet. 

Ten years passed by before they saw 
each other. Meanwhile the child whom 
he had remembered as a blue-eyed, saucy, 
clever little blonde, with ripe red lips 
and hair like fine-spun gold, had become 
a very lovely young woman of nineteen. 
They resumed their old acquaintance, but 
in a very different way. Though Ruskin 
was now nearly fifty, he gave to Rose La 
Touche an adoration and a passion such 
as he had never felt before. On her side 
she no longer thought of him as “ very 
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ugly,” but was singularly drawn to him, 
despite the difference in their years. 

The two met often. They took long 
strolls together in the pleasant fields of 
Surrey, and at last Ruskin begged her 
to make him happy and to be his wife. 
Oddly enough, however, she hesitated, 
not because he was so much older than 
herself, but because he-had ceased to be 
what she regarded as “a true believer.” 
Some of the things that he had written 
shocked her as being almost atheistic. 
She was herself, underneath all her 
gaiety of manner, a rigid and uncompro- 
mising Protestant. She used phrases 
from the Bible in her ordinary talk, and 
when she spoke of marriage with John 
Ruskin she said that she could not en- 
dure to be ‘‘ yoked with an unbeliever.” 
Yet her heart was torn at the thought of 
sending him away; and so for several 
years their intimacy continued, he plead- 
ing with her and striving hard to make 
her see that love was everything. She, 
on the other hand, read over those pas- 
sages of the Old Testament which seemed 
to bar all compromise. 

At last, in 1872, when she was twenty- 
four and he was fifty-three, she gave him 
her final answer. She would not marry 
him unless he could believe as she did. 
His honesty forbade him to deceive her 
by a pretended conversion; and so they 
parted never to see each other again. 
How deeply she .was affected is shown 
by the. fact that she soon fell ill. She 
grew worse and worse, until at last it 
was quite certain that she could not live. 


Then Ruskin wrote to her and begged 


that he might see her. She answered 
with a note in which she feebly traced 
the words: 


You may come if you can tell me that you 
love God more than you love me. 


When Ruskin read this, his very soul 
was racked with agony, and he cried out: 

“No, no—then I cannot come to her; 
for I love her even more than God!” 


THE GLOOM OF RUSKIN’S LATER LIFE 


When she died, as she did soon after, 
the light of his life went out for Ruskin. 
He still lived many years, but he lived 
in what we may call a castle of everlast- 
ing gloom. He lectured at Oxford; he 
bought tenement-houses in London, and, 
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after cleansing them, gave them almost 
free to those. who occupied them; he 
established a guild, and spent thousands 
of pounds on many charities until his 


fortune was all gone. But no longer 
was he the Ruskin of his earlier days. 
Sometimes, when he talked, he seemed to 
be speaking in his sleep. His thoughts 
had no coherence; and though at times 
he expressed himself with his old fire 
and with his wonderful gift of language, 
deep down there was always a sorrow 
that resembled anguish. 

His hatred of industrialism in modern 
life seemed almost the raving of an in- 
spired madman. Thus when he writes 
of London he says: 


That great foul city of London—rattling, 
growling, smoking, stinking—a _ ghastly 
heap of fermenting brickwork, pouring out 
poison at every pore—a cricket-ground with- 
out the turf, a huge billiard-table without 
the cloth, and with pockets as deep as the 
bottomless pit. 


But perhaps no sentence of his reveals 
so terribly the condition of his mind as 
this which he wrote in one of his frequent 
periods of illness: 


I am still very unwell, and tormented be- 
tween the longing for rest and lovely life, 
and the sense of this terrific call of human 
crime for resistance and of human misery 
for help. It seems to me as the voice of a 
river of blood, which can but sweep me 
down in the midst of its black clots, help- 
less. 


Of course the mooted question con- 
cerning Ruskin has to do with that 
portion of his life following immediately 
upon his marriage with Miss Gray. Dur- 
ing those four years the pair lived to- 
gether almost as strangers in the same 
house. The woman was beautiful and 
in every way attractive ; the man was one 
who had an unusual appreciation for the 
beautiful in nature and in art. Yet, at 
the end of the four years, their marriage 
is almost instantaneously annulled. Rus- 
kin makes no effort to retain the girl 
whom he had married, but lets her go, 
without a single protest, to the out-. 
stretched arms of Millais. Furthermore, 
he still remained the’ friend of Millais, 
admiring his artistic genius, and having a 
high regard for him as a man and as a 
gentleman. 
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On the face of it, these facts have been 
generally accepted as convincing proof 
that Ruskin was physically unfit for mar- 
riage; that he had formed a theory of 
marriage which excluded the physical 
element altogether; and that when he 
wedded Miss Gray he did so in the belief 
that an amiable companionship, perhaps 
with intellectual interests in common, was 
sufficient to bind together a man and a 
woman in the estate of matrimony. It 
is also held that when he realized his 
error, he did so frankly and even gen- 
erously, and retired once more to the 
seclusion of his studies. 


THE MYSTERY OF RUSKIN’S MARRIAGE 


We must go back and recall some cir- 
cumstances of Ruskin’s nature, and some 
facts of his long and interesting life. In 
the first place, we must remember that 
he was many times in love. One of his 
biographers, ‘Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
speaks of him as always having had ro- 
mantic attachments for young girls. We 
have seen how intense was his early pas- 
sion for Clotilde Dumecq. We have 
also seen that, much later in life, his love 
for Rose La Touche swayed him with a 
tremendous power, and that he would 
have married her had she been willing 
to accept him. 

Now a man who is physically unfitted 
for marriage, in the ordinary sense, does 
not feel such ardent passions as these. 
Nor is it conceivable that after Ruskin’s 
experience with Euphemia Gray he would 
have proposed marriage to another wom- 
an, had he not felt himself to possess 
all the attributes of a normal man. 
What, then, is the explanation of those 
four years concerning which he main- 
tained an unbroken silence, and which 
his biographers pass by with averted 
heads? 

Here comes in a physiological explana- 
tion of which many of the laity seem to be 
ignorant. It has to be viewed, also, in 
the light of Ruskin’s own history. 

His marriage with Miss Gray was ar- 
ranged for him by his parents. He him- 
self had never shown any interest in her 
whatsoever, nor did she have anything 
more than a friendly feeling for him. 
He married her because he was told to 
do so, and at a time when he was recover- 
ing from one serious illness and was upon 
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the verge of still another. Moreover, 
the two persons were temperamentally at 
variance. She was a woman of the 
world, fond of social pleasure, and of the 
distractions of fashionable London; he 
was a man of books and of quiet habits, 
despising the things for which she cared 
the most. Finally, he was a man of ex- 
cessive sensitiveness — a_ sensitiveness 
which was more than feminine, and 
which had been enhanced by the fact 
that he had always lived quite sheltered 
from conflict with the world. 

We must also bear in mind certain 
differences which exist in men. There 
is the usual type of man, in whom physic- 
al traits predominate. He may prefer 
one woman to another; but at any given 
moment, proximity eliminates nice dis- 
tinctions, and the promptings of passion 
may come to him in the case of any wom- 
an who is not absolutely ill-favored or 
repellent. There is another type of man 
in which the psychic is much more de- 
veloped than the purely physical. In 
order that he may feel drawn to any 
woman, she must be not merely a physic- 
al but a psychic mate. A certain in- 
grained fastidiousness causes him to turn 
away from all such as do not completely 
make this double appeal. 

Of this second class John Ruskin was 
undoubtedly an almost abnormal in- 
stance. Married without his wish to 
Euphemia Gray, he found nothing in 
her to attract him. Her thoughts were 
not his thoughts. Her moods were not 
his moods. Her pleasures were not his 
Therefore it was, as I be- 
lieve, that his marriage was no marriage, 
and that the decision of the Scottish 
court represented an actual truth. Had 
he been mated to his later love—the one 
whom he chose out for himself, and to 
whom he gave the entire longing of an 
ardent spirit, we may suppose with 
reason that as lover and as husband Rus- 
kin would have been not only all that any 
man could be, but that with his intense 
nature their life would have been won- 
derful in its harmony and in the supreme, 
completeness of their satisfaction. 

Fate was unkind to Ruskin in this one 
thing. He married where he could not 
love; and where he loved, the morbid 
conscientiousness of the woman barred 
him out from marriage. 
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ON’T you hate to read a story 

LD whose end you can see from 

the beginning? It’s like listen- 

ing to a piece of new music and antici- 
pating each phrase before it is played. 

A story ought to keep the reader 
guessing. The last paragraph should 
hold the clue. But there were so few 
stories at the beginning, and they have 
been told and retold so many times, 
what wonder if the astute reader senses 
the finale long before the last chords 
are struck? 

Let this, then, be a simple musical 
narrative, in which the course of events 
is set down with no attempt at embel- 
lishment. 

Last summer Mrs. Jewell and my 
two daughters and I went to spend a 
month at a mountain resort in New 
Hampshire. There were several expen- 
sive hotels there, and one or two cheaper 
ones ; but as I dislike both kinds, we went 
to a boarding-house which had _ been 
highly recommended to us. After our 
stay we were glad to pass along the rec- 
ommendation. Such a boarding - house 
has no need of advertising, but draws on 
the friends of its original boarders year 
in and year out, continually widening its 
circle. I wish I might name our land- 
lady here, and advise people to go 
to her house—but that would be adver- 
tising. 

During the course of the summer, 
many men and women of note in the 
musical world came to the Hotel Adams 
—the swellest hotel in the place—and 
sometimes there would be a concert at 
which high-priced notables sang or 
played for charity, while- perhaps once 
in a season a concert would be given 
by some famous musician for the -money 
there was in it for him or her. And 
there was generally a good deal of money 
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in it, as the summer people were easy 
spenders. 

One morning in July it rained heavily, 
and the young people in our boarding- 
house were put to it to find amusement 
indoors. Some one suggested dancing ; 
but, strange to say, no one could play 
for dancing. 

Now, it happened that a night or two 
before a long-haired man, who looked 
like a foreigner, had come to the next 
boarding - house, and Mrs. Jewell had 
heard him playing the piano while she 
was attending a card-party on the pre- 
vious afternoon. 

“He looks very simple and unpre- 
tending, and he played very well. I 
believe he would play for the children 
if we asked him. Perhaps he is a pro- 
fessional, and would be willing to re- 
ceive pay for it—” 

“Speaking of playing,” said my eld- 
est daughter, ‘did you see that *Ilyitch 
Falodof, the. Russian pianist, is going 
to give a concert here the last of the 
month? I saw it in the /tem yesterday. 
I hope we can go. They say he plays 
like an angel!” 

“Yes, but about this man—how can 
we get him?” said Mrs. Jewell. “I'd 
just as soon ask him,” she added. ‘I 
think that perhaps he would be glad to 
earn a little money. We might have 
him come every evening. He really has 
an unusual touch, and what struck me 
most was his rhythmic sense. He just 
snapped the music out!” 

Having nothing else to do, I went 
with my wife. While we were waiting 
to learn whether the piano-player was - 
in or not, we overheard a conversation 
between two stout old ladies who were 
knitting in the sun-parlor while the rain 
beat on the panes. 

‘““Have you heard about the pianist 
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who gets his meals here?” said one. 
“They say he is a great composer.” 

“Why, is that so?” replied the other. 
“T heard that he was just a music- 
teacher, and that he had come up here 
for his health. I understand that Mrs. 
Rhinelander has provided him with a 
cottage and put in a piano, and that 
he intends giving lessons—” 

“Oh, that’s all wild talk!” said a 
rude young woman who had been read- 
ing a magazine. “He is acting as a 
sort of caretaker at the Rhinelander cot- 
tage, and he has permission to use the 
piano. He’s a _music-teacher from 
Brooklyn, but he’s just up here for a 
rest. He isn’t going to teach. He’s 
an awfully obliging man, though. He 
played for nearly an hour last evening 
for Rita and me. He has a lovely 
touch! I think he’s a Slav of some 
sort. I meant to ask him his name, 
but I didn’t like to. Rita fell in love 
with his eyes. They’re as brown as 
gravy. Here he comes now!” 

The man made a favorable impres- 
sion on me at once. His hair was al- 
most black, but it was not worn objec- 
tionably long, and his eyes were indeed 
of a singularly rich brown—a sort of 
roast-mutton brown, rather than chick- 
en-gravy brown, as I remarked to my 
wife afterward. He had high cheek- 
bones like a North American Indian, 
but it was easy to see that North 
America was not the continent on which 
he had first seen life. 

Mrs. Jewell is direct. 

“Good morning,” said she. 
ever play for dancing?” 

“Sometimes, yes,” he answered with 
a smile that was winning. 

“Well, the young people up at the 
other house are crazy to dance this 
morning, and I wondered if you would 
—if you could—” 

“Do you wish me to play for them? 
It will give me pleasure.” 

You might say there was no accent 
in his speech—or perhaps just enough 
to give it piquancy. 

“And how much 
charge?” 

“Oh,” said he with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “this is holiday-time. It is 


“Do you 


would you 


only the farmers who make hay in the 


Ba 


summer-time ! 
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He went back to our house with us, 
and when I had an opportunity I told 
Mrs. Jewell that we must make it up 
to him in some way; otherwise it would 
be a cheeky proceeding on our part. 

“Of course! Trust me to think of 
some way that won’t hurt his feelings. 
If we give him a honorarium, that won’t 
be the same as paying him.” 

I agreed with her that a “honorarium” 
was a kind of sublimated tip, and could 
be received by any one without loss of 
self-respect. 

“There seems to be a sort of mystery 
about him,” said she. 

“Oh, tabby-cats are always weaving 
mysteries! Hotel piaazas and sun-par- 
lors are regular mystery-factories. This 
man is evidently a pianist and music- 
teacher. He has the use of an idle 
piano, and he is obliging. We must 
be sure not to work a willing horse to 
death.” 

His dance music was _ irresistible. 
Even Mrs. Jewell and I took a whirl 
around the room, although it is fifteen 
years since,we gave up dancing. Barn- 
dances, two-steps, waltzes—he seemed 
to know all kinds, and he played inde- 
fatigably. 

At lunch that day my elder daughter 
told us that she had heard—in our own 
sun-parlor, of course, and from a stout 
knitter—that Ilyitch Falodof was a Rus- 
sian prince, and that he didn’t need to 
make money at all, as his farm in the 
suburbs of Moscow brought him in a 
fortune. Absurd on its face, but in 
the silly season one hears many prepos- 
terous things. That same day we heard 
that tickets for the Falodof concert 
would be ten dollars, flat, and that there 
would be no reserved .seats. 

I tried to imagine myself paying 
forty dollars for a concert, even if the 
pianist was the Empress Catharine, and 
Peter the Great turned the leaves! 

We induced our gentle pianist to stay 
to lunch, as the rain was coming down 
not only in sheets, but in wet blankets ; 
and in the afternoon my wife asked him 
to play accompaniments for my younger 
daughter, who is supposed to have a 
voice. I believe I am going to have 
her voice cultivated in Paris. So my 
wife says, and she generally knows 
what’s going to happen. 





OUR PIANIST 


Our pianist played accompaniments in 
a masterly fashion, and finally, at some 
one’s suggestion, he played something by 
Chopin—and made it sound masculine. 
But the thing I liked best of all was 
a barcarole that made me think of 
Italian seas, of skies of cerulean blue— 
and how seasick I was going to Italy. 

When we asked him whose barcarole 
it was, he said: 

“My own. I compose some. Here 
is a little Russian folk-song that I have 
harmonized in the Russian style.” 

“Tt is worthy of Tschaikowsky,” said 
my wife, who is very fond of Russian 
music. 

Our musician bowed his head quite 
in the manner of a professional pianist 
at a matinée in Carnegie Hall, and | 
thought his hair would fall out. 

“A nice, simple fellow,” said I, “ and 
quite a composer. Thirty or forty years 


ago he might have made a name, but 
now so many compose fairly well that 
it takes a Strauss or a Charpentier or a 
Debussy to astonish the world.” 

After this rainy day, our pianist, as 
we called him in fun, came in quite 
often and was always ooeertag 3 


willing 
to play. Those who were in the neigh- 
borhood of the Rhinelander cottage said 
that he rose very early and practised 
for hours at a time; but he seemed to 
have a free day every day, and he played 
dance-music, solo pieces, and accompani- 
ments for Jack Eaton’s awful violin- 
playing, quite as if he didn’t make a liv- 
ing teaching the piano. 

We often wondered—especially the 
knitting contingent—who he was and 
where he had come from, but he did not 
invite questioning. If he had been a 
real prince he could not have been more 
influenced by a_ spirit of noblesse 
oblige. 

Once my daughter asked him if he 
knew this man Falodof, and he had 
changed the subject abruptly, muttering 
something about ‘‘ American dollars.” 

No one saw the Russian prince come 
to town. It was said that he had come 
from Jefferson, New Hampshire, in an 
automobile, and had gone to his room 
immediately upon his arrival. 

“Tt was said!” How many things 
are said, and what a lot of poppycock 
is uttered at summer resorts! 
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It turned out that the seats for the 
Falodof concert were to be one and 
two dollars, according as they were situ- 
ated, and that they were all reserved. I 
took five. The fifth one Mrs. Jewell 
gave to “our pianist” with her compli- 
ments, and again he bowed in musicianly 
fashion, but he said nothing. I fancied 
that perhaps he was a little jealous. 
They say that musicians give way to 
jealousy more than do writers or ar- 
tists. 

The concert-room of the Hotel Ad- 
ams was crowded, and by half past eight 
every one was there; but our pianist’s 
seat was vacant. Helena said that she 
had seen him after supper going up to- 
ward the Rhinelander cottage in his 
every-day clothes. Professional jealousy, 
undoubtedly! I should not have thought 
it of him. 

It was a quarter to nine before the 
little door at the rear of the stage 
opened and the Russian prince stepped 
out. He was applauded rapturously by 
the republicans present, because Russian 
princes do not grow on American 
bushes. He was tall and very blond, 
and he had an aristocratic air, but I did 
not think he played the piano as well as 
our pianist. Of course, there is every- 
thing in a name, and our pianist had no 
name. 

As I said at the beginning, a story 
ought to keep the reader guessing. Per- 
haps this one has, perhaps not. My 
elder daughter told me that up to the 
very appearance of the Russian on the 
platform she had thought he would 
prove to be our pianist. How absurd! 
Children are romantic. 

On the last day of his stay our pianist 
told us his name, some one having asked 
him, for the first time, what it was. It 
was Joseph Green; he was born in 
Brooklyn, and was a music-teacher by 
profession. 

What’s in a name? If he had been 
an Italian, they would have called him 
Giuseppe Verdi. And the immortal 
Verdi himself could not have been more 
agreeable and accommodating than was - 
our pianist. 

I tell Mrs. Jewell that it would have 
been just the same if he had turned out 
to be the Russian prince. 

“ Noblesse oblige!” 
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can get itself loudly pronounced 

and often repeated for fifty 
years ought to expect to find itself among 
accepted truths like: ‘“‘ Rome was not built 
in a day,” or “ If you forget your umbrel- 
la, it is sure to rain.” Ever since 1851 
the short and snappy sentence, ‘‘ Prohibi- 
tion does not prohibit,” has been loudly 
pronounced and often repeated all over 
the United States, and yet it never was 
so far as it is to-day from being an ac- 
cepted truth. 

The wise ones compressed their lips 
and nodded their assenting heads when- 
ever it came across, and answered : 

“ Yes, sir, now that’s just so. Look at 
Maine.” 

Look at Maine! There was the proof, 
if anybody asked for it, that it didn’t do 
the least living bit of good to try to make 
men sober by legislative act. ‘If a man 
wants whisky, he’ll get it, law or no law,” 
they said, thus making an end of the 
whole matter. Why, it was plain enough. 
Shut up the legal saloon, and the illegal 
one appears—the “blind tiger,” the 
“‘speak-easy.” People go behind the 
prescription-counter of the drug-store. 
Failing all else, there are patent medi- 
cines, compounded expressly for just such 
emergencies out of prune-juice and 
whisky, dear at the price, but able to 
make you drunk if you persevere. No, 
sir! Prohibition does not prohibit. Look 
at Maine! 

And every time you looked at Maine 
you saw the obstinate, contrary common- 
wealth clinging fatuously to an exploded 


A SHORT and snappy sentence that 


fallacy, just as if it worked to perfection. 
Foolish Maine! 

Yet, after fifty years or so of being 
a horrible example, it seems to have oc- 
curred to the remainder of the country 
that maybe Maine wasn’t so foolish as she 
looked. ‘There might be more in prohi- 
bition than met the eye. So now, instead’ 
of being the one lone, lorn exponent of a 
complete fizzle, she has the company in 
State-wide prohibition of six others— 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 

To a certain extent I begrudge Ten- 
nessee the credit for the courage of her 
convictions, for her legislators, with 
either the wisdom or the sense of humor 
for which legislators as a class are so 
justly famed, did not come right out 
plumply and plainly forbidding the sale 
of alcoholic beverages within her borders, 
but only within four miles of any school- 
house within her borders. 


STATES THAT ARE ‘‘ GOING DRY” 


Both Arkansas and Texas are pretty 
sure to join the Prohibitionists before 
very long. The people in both States 
have formally declared that wish, but 
their Legislatures have tricked them. It 
needs no prophet to guess which way the 
cat will ultimately jump. Virginia, it is 
confidently predicted, will follow Maine’s 
long-unheeded example within a year, 
ninety per cent of her counties being 
already “dry,” and in the remaining ten 
per cent a strong antisaloon sentiment 
growing rapidly. 

Not to go too deeply into most al- 
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luring figures, the whole South is prac- 
tically ‘dry ” by law this minute. Soon 
the comic papers, those obituary depart- 
ments of dead-and-gone notions, which 
still print jokes about wives sewing on 
their husbands’ shirt-buttons, will be the 
last, long resting-place of the dear old 
delusion that no white male south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line ever draws a 
wholly sober breath after the day when 
he is weaned. 

Ohio is right alongside of Virginia, 
with the saloon an outlaw in ninety per 
cent of her counties; Indiana and IIli- 
nois are close after. It does seem queer 
to read that Chicago, the champion 
“wide-open” town of America, has 
made the liquor-store a practical impos- 
sibility in more than half her territory. 
Missouri is seventy per cent “dry,” 
and in Kentucky—dear old “ Kaintuck,” 
where they subsist entirely upon mint- 
juleps, the home of Bourbon, “ where the 
corn is full of kernels and the colonels 
full of corn”—retail liquor-selling is 
forbidden entirely in ninety-seven coun- 
ties, while of the remaining twenty 
counties, the greater part, so far as land 
surface is concerned, is “dry” under 
local option. 

All through the West, the Northwest— 
but here! This article isn’t to be a string 
of statistics and prophecies of the growth 
of that sentiment which shuts the open 
doors of shops where they sell the com- 
modity of intoxication. I am trying to 
show something much more important, 
much more luminous with hope’s iri- 
descent rainbow. 


NOT A POLITICAL MOVEMENT 


I sometimes wonder whether the old- 
time political Prohibitionists feel glad or 
sorry about it all. It looks as if the 
cause for which they labored so long, so 
enthusiastically, and, until lately, seem- 
ingly so ineffectually, had succeeded over 
enough territory to win them the political 
victory they started out for. But do you 
think success just suits us if it doesn’t 
come exactly as we planned it? I won- 
der if they’ll be contented to let their 
party die, now that its work is done! It’s 
easy to sav “ Yes,” but it goes against the 
grain to let that die without a murmur 
to which you have given the best years of 
your life. 
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It must have been a terrible disappoint- 
ment to them to discover that their ring- 
ing challenge to the citizenry of this coun- 
try, “ Vote as you pray!” was wasted 
breath. The Prohibition party has done 
this country more than one service, and 
not the least has been the complete 
demonstration of the error still widely 
prevalent that voting is a registry of the 
people’s will as to how this government 
should be carried on. It is nothing of 
the kind, and some few, among them the 
president of Yale, begin to wonder if it 
was ever meant to be anything of the 
kind. 

It is a sporting event, pulled off to see 
if “our side” wins. It is a four-yearly 
census to find out how many Republicans 
and how many Democrats there are. 
People are Republicans and Democrats, 
and that’s all about it. Except for a few 
cranks and turn-coats, they are as im- 
pervious to any thought of changing the 
party allegiance into which they are born 
as they are to that of changing the family 
names to which they are born. 

To be sure, it takes all kinds of people 
to make a world, and there are some 
few chess - players, and authors, and 
tight-rope walkers, and inventors—queer 
folks, you know ; not all there, don’t you 
understand ?—and sometimes their crazy 
streak shows itself in the way of voting 
eccentrically, as for prohibition or for 
socialism, or switching from one party to 
another in a confusing and incompre- 
hensible manner. But the great, sound- 
minded public looks upon a man who is 
neither a Republican nor a Democrat as 
a stray dog, likely to be put in the pound 
or shot almost any minute. As I say, 
one debt of gratitude we owe the Prohi- 
bition party is for demonstrating for 
America what “Iolanthe” did for the 
British Isles: 


That every little boy or gal 

Who’s born into the world alive, 
Is either a little Liberal, 

Or else a little Conservative. 


I said a while ago that it looked as if 
the cause of prohibition had succeeded. 
The fact is that this whole liquor ques- 
tion is not by any means so simple as you 
might think, to hear the talk around the 
grocery - stove of winter evenings. To 
have the whole country go “dry” from 
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Maine to California, and from Louisiana 
to Minnesota, would be entirely consist- 
ent with the observed fact that “ prohibi- 
tion does not prohibit,” and with the 
other observed fact that the per capita 
consumption of alcoholic drinks has 
doubled within the last twenty-five years. 


FOR THE RISING GENERATION 


The nub of this whole movement, it 
seems to me, is not that it prevents the old 
soaks from getting enough liquor to enable 
them to come home and beat their wives 
and turn sick children out into the storm. 
It is not even that it tends to remove 
temptation from before the boys—and 
yet I wouldn’t minimize that gracious act 
by a hair’s weight. That is a mighty 
significant thing. It shows that we are 
coming to see more clearly every year 
that it doesn’t so much matter about 
this present generation. We’re made or 
marred already. But the coming genera- 
tion matters a whole lot. About all we 
grown folks are good for is to provide 
that there shall be a fine stand of young 
folks coming on. There’s many and 
many a father who would fight like a 
wildcat to keep the town from going 
“dry” if it was only himself that he 
was looking out for, but who will march 
up to the polls like a little man and vote 
as “dry” as ashes for his boy’s sake. 
The old man likes his nip now and again, 
but it isn’t good for boys—certainly not 
for his boy. 

Here’s the point, it seems to me: 

Passing a law forbidding the sale of 
liquor is the formal expression of the 
profound conviction of the people that 
getting drunk is a low-down piece of 
business. 
the same class with chicken - thieving. 
That part of the community which has 
self - respect, which wants to be some- 
body, which wants to make this a better 
and better world to live in—the greater 
part of the community just now—says 
authoritatively to the antisocial element 
that still sticks in the mud in spite of 
civilizing influences: 

“Tf you must get drunk, get drunk, 
and joy go with you. But hereafter 
you'll have to do it on the sly, like any 
other deviltry.” 

Now, that’s a long way from the atti- 
tude of those who won’t eat bread made 


As such, it is officially put in~ 
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with brewers’ yeast and “raised” by 
alcoholic fermentation; but it is also a 
long, long way from the attitude in which 
the country stood when the first temper- 
ance society was organized in Saratoga 
County, New York, one hundred and one 
years ago. Their pledge was then—pre- 
pare for strict asceticism—that they 
would drink nothing stronger than beer! 
Except, of course, in case of sickness, or 
at the communion-table. A queer pledge, 
you may think, but also think what the 
conditions must have been that made that 
pledge a piece of self-denial. 

By way of parenthesis let me say that 
modern physicians do not think nearly 
so much of alcohol as a remedy as their 
forebears did, and also that the com- 
munion-cup, nowadays, is very often 
filled with unfermented wine. 


WHEN DRUNKENNESS WAS THE FASHION 


There has been complete reversal of 
our former sentiment in the matter of 
getting drunk. It isn’t necessary to go 
back so far as the time of the Georges, 
when the new gentry and the new wealth 
that followed the English Revolution 
practically prescribed that everybody who 
was anybody should be carried off to bed, 
neck and heels, every night of his life, 
stupid drunk. 
~ it isn’t necessary to go back to the sud- 
den increase of prosperity that followed 
our own American Revolution, when in 
thirty years’ time the fifty quarts of 
whisky to a family for a year went up to 
thrice as much, and when at an ordina- 
tion, or installation of a pastor, such 
quantities of potent liquors were con- 
sumed by the reverend clergy that they 
must have had stronger heads than their 
degenerate descendants to keep from 
falling all over themselves as they reeled 
up the meeting-house aisle. 

We need not go even so far back as the 
days when grandpa was a little boy, and 
they were just building railroads, and he 
helped out in his Uncle Andy’s store, and 
sold whisky over the counter for three 
cents a glass. Little did he dream then 
that before he died shotguns could not 
drive him into the front door of any 
place where they sold whisky over the 
counter. 

No, in our own day, in the times of 
those who do not willingly admit that 
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they are old, you could buy cards in New 
York for New Year’s Day that read: 





WHEN I Am FuLi 
Send Me Home. 
Street Address 











Ladies “received” on New Year’s 
Day, mama and Aunt Lucy, and the girls 
assisting the matrons. If you. had the 
slightest acquaintance, you called, and 
wished them all a happy New Year. 
“Refreshments ”—that is, something to 
drink—you got as recompense. Mama 
ladled you out a glass, Aunt Lucy ladled 
you out a glass, each of the girls ladled 
you out a glass, and in that one house 
you might well get more than enough. 
And that was only one house. If you 
were a young man of large acquaintance, 
a great fellow with the girls, a dashing 
young American, it was the part of wis- 
dom for you to tie one of those “send 


me home” cards securely in your button- 
hole. 

We wonder how they ever put up with 
this good old custom as long as they did. 


We can’t imagine it nowadays. And 
there were some very picturesque events 
at weddings when the guests got drunk— 
oh, very picturesque indeed! The man 
who should so far forget himself on such 
an occasion nowadays would hardly have 
a second opportunity to enliven nuptials 
with his presence. 

Getting “tight” was for the young 
American of those earlier days very much 
the same sort of function as the sun-dance 
was for the young Sioux. It was not 
quite so strenuous, I admit, as running a 
knife under your back-muscles, threading 
a rawhide through the gashes, fastening 
that to the bent-down top of a sapling, 
and dangling all day, dancing on toe- 
tips, till the flesh tore out or you fainted 
dead away. But the principle was the 
same. In either case you showed off to 
the young ladies what a dashing blade 
you were. So wild and reckless! And 
so interesting! Really, some one ought 
to take care of you and “reform” you. 
God help the woman that undertakes that 
job! 

And just as the young brave had to 
pretend that he was having the time of 
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his life jumping up and down with the 
rawhide tearing at his wound, so young 
America labored to transmit the tradition 
that getting “tight” was the king of 
sports. Well,so it is, if you compare it with 
being in a choppy sea-way aboard a boat 
that doesn’t turn quite clear over. It’s 
a pretty even thing between seasickness 
and getting “ tight,” though, to be sure, 
you don’t make such an awful fool of 
yourself when you are seasick as when 
you are drunk. ‘The sensations are just 
about the same. 


NOT A NATURAL TASTE 

It should not be forgotten that any- 
thing that will make one drunk is nat- 
urally unpleasant to take, whether it be 
some form of alcohol, whose addiction 
can be broken by a strong-willed man of 
rigid resolution; or morphin, whose ad- 
diction is many times more difficult to 
break ; or that latest and worst of intoxi- 
cants, cocain, which you can readily buy 
at any druggist’s—ask for catarrh snuff 
—whose addiction experts say it is en- 
tirely impossible to break off, once it is 
fastened, though fortunately death or 
insanity is not faraway. I mention these 
various ways of getting drunk, although 
the alcoholic is the only one ever held to 
be praiseworthy. 

I reckon that no disappointment and 
disillusionment ever equaled that of the 
youth, reared on Byron’s’ poetry and 
Ouida’s novels, who takes his first gulp 
of the red wine that is so romantic to 
read about. He figures it to be a pecul- 
iarly delicious variety of lemonade, and 
—my land! It is puckery, and sour, and 
rankling, and generally conducive to the 
thought that something has gone down 
the wrong way. 

As for beer, such as the dashing Ger- 
man students drink, b-r-r-r! Quinin and 
yeast drained from the swill-pail. And 
whisky, “the only tipple for a grown 
man ”—well, if the ancient saying that 
there is no bad whisky, only some kinds 
are better than others, were turned tee- 
totally wrong-side-out, it would be about 
right. The more you get used to whisky, _ 
the more you don’t like the taste of it. 
And as you become a graduate alcoholic, 
and once in every so often have to shake 
the canary birds out of your shoes before 
you put ’em on, you will find that you 
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cannot down yeur whisky without a 
shudder. 

If the stuff tastes so rank as all that; 
if it makes you feel so giddy and uncom- 
fortable, one part of you playing the fool 
and another part knowing it all the time 
and mortified to death at it; if, on top 
of all that, it makes your head ache fit 
to split next morning, why get drunk at 
all? You might as well ask me why the 
women torment themselves the way they 
do with the clothes they wear. 


THE FIRST TEMPERANCE CRUSADE 


What would you say were the chances 
of success for a movement that proposed 
not only to dress the women sensibly 
and comfortably, but also to shut up the 
millinery - shops and the dressmakers’ 
establishments? That is just what the 
temperance movement was up against 
when it started out in that wonderful 
period of history, which in Europe cul- 
minated in ‘the forty-eight,” but which 
in this country led people to make them- 
selves long white dresses, “ ascension 
robes.” 

And, do you know, they were right! 
The end of the world did come, but not in 
the way they thought it would, just as 
prohibition has come, but not in the way 
the Prohibitionists thought it would. The 
old world of manufacture, of making 
things by hand, was rolled together like 
a scroll, and the new world of machino- 
facture, of making things by machinery, 
took its place. In those days from every 
side came the warning cry: “ Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh! Go ye forth to 
meet him;” and the revolt against the 
bestial folly of getting drunk was one of 
the paths they took to go to meet the 
bridegroom. 

What has wrought this mighty change ? 

A long succession of fervid orators—an 
apostolic succession, as you might say— 
made appeal to hearts, and minds, and 
consciences. There was Frances Willard 
—a great woman she; in her later years 
she came to look right into temperance 
with clear vision. You ought to read 
what she said toward the last. There 
were John G. Woolley, John P. St. John, 
Francis Murphy, John B. Gough, Neal 
Dow, Lyman Beecher, Father Mathew. 
From the long list I can choose only a 
few names, perhaps omitting some of 
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Was it they wrought the 


the greatest. 
change? 

Surely they knew how to make their 
appeal. Even if they had no gift of 
burning eloquence, they need only tell, 
with halting, imperfect words, the terri- 
ble tragedies of drunkenness, the broken 
hearts of wives and mothers, the gray 
hairs of fathers brought down in sorrow 
to the grave, the little children stinted of 
the veriest necessaries of life, starved in 
soul as well as in body, clothed in rags, 
cruelly beaten, shamed before the world 
by a sot of a father, or, worse still, by a 
sot of a mother. Merely to stammer out 
the truth would make the hot tears scald 
the eyes, would make the throat choke 
with bitter indignation, would clench the 
fists with the resolve that such iniquity 
should cease. 

And when the strong and mighty wind 
of eloquence rent the mountain—but God 
was not in the whirlwind. He never is. 
One might as well expect to change the 
direction of the breeze by shifting straws 
as to move a nation to action by appeals 
to the emotions. 


APPEALS TO REASON AND CONSCIENCE 


And after the wind, an earthquake that 
brake the rocks of ignorance—the appeal 
to reason. ‘This is the most incompre- 
hensible to us of all. We cannot see how 
one could carry on an argument against 
getting drunk for five minutes, let alone 
for a whole evening. We cannot drama- 
tize a lecturer reasoning with an audience 
that if you get drunk habitually it is 
bad for the health; it ruins the complex- 
ion and spoils the figure; it clouds the 
mind and handicaps one in the struggle 
of life; it is expensive, and what have 
you to show for your money but a head- 
ache and a furred tongue? We cannot 
conceive of intelligent men leaning for- 
ward with interest in the novel doctrine, 
nudging one another as point after point 
is made with: 

“ He’s right! 
never thought of that before 

Is there need of argument to prove to 
any man that drunkenness is bestial, de- 
grading, deadly to soul and body? Yet 
so it must have been. If it is so ap- 
parent to us, it must be because this 
apostolic succession of temperance orators 
made it apparent to our fathers. 


Yes, sir, that’s so! I 
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But God was not in the earthquake. 
He never is. Men and nations are not 
moved to action by their intellects. They 
do things because they want to; and 
when they want to, they find justifying 
reasons. 

And after the earthquake a fire—the ap- 
peal to the conscience, to the religious in- 
stinct, to the sense of right and wrong. 
I remember the great “crusade ’—the 
bands of women kneeling in the snow 
before inhospitable saloon-doors. I still 
thrill as I recall the plaintive air: 
“There are angels hovering round,” and 
the prayers that went up. It was a flame 
of fire that swept the land, but—and this 
is hard to say—God was not in the fire. 
The flame burned out, and all was 
bleaker than before. 


THE STILL, SMALL VOICE 


There yet remains the still, small voice. 
Most people take that to mean the voice 
of conscience, but that is never still, and 
when it speaks at all it speaks loudly. 
Isn’t it the quiet voice—that which is 
difficult to perceive, easy to overlook? 

“If a man wants whisky, he’ll get it, 
law or no law,” is what the dogmatizers 
around the grocery stove will tell you any 
winter evening. All the propaganda of 
appeal was directed toward making him 
un-want it, if I may make a word, or 
else to thwart that “ want” by not giving 
him the chance to get it. They didn’t 
ask: ‘‘ Why does he want it?” Frances 
Willard did, toward the last. You really 
must read what she said. 

Why did he ever “want” to get 
drunk? Why doesn’t he now? : 

I told you that in the swift prosperity 
which followed the English Revolution 
nobody that was anybody thought of 
going to bed sober. I told you that in 
the thirty years of sudden freedom after 
our American Revolution, when more 
people escaped into the new lands of 
Ohio and were really freed than at any 
previous time in history since Israel came 
out of Egypt, the consumption of whisky 
to the family shot up from fifty quarts 
a year to thrice as much. And you your- 
self have doubtless seen some man who has 
skimped along and skimped along, barely 
able to keep body and soul in the same 
suit of clothes, suddenly come into more 
money than he knows how to spend. 
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What’s the first thing he generally does? 
He gets “drunk as a lord.” Note the 
phrase. It has made far more delirium 
tremens than its humbler mate, ‘ drunk 
as a fiddler.” 

Why does he get drunk? Why, to 
show that he doesn’t need to be pinching - 
and economical. 

“Job? I don’t have to nurse no job. 
Come, boys, what'll you have? Every- 
body to the bar, it’s my treat. Ah, lemon 
soda nothing! No, nor a shell o’ beer! 
You'll have whisky, that’s what you'll 
have—the best the house has got. No 
hackman’s bottle, Charley, but the real 
old stuff! I’ve got money to burn. I 
guess I'll light my cigar with a ten-dollar 
bill!” 

But after the newness of it wears away, 
after the callouses peel off the hands, the 
man or the nation begins to learn that 
there are swifter and more skilful ways 
of showing that you have money to throw 
away than by rinsing your insides with 
alcohol. That looks too much like lum- 


ber-jacks just come out of the woods. 


ANOTHER® EXPLODED TRADITION 


A variation of this showing off that 
you have got so much that you can afford 
to be reckless is—or was, rather—the tra- 
dition that an exceptionally able man, 
say the leading lawyer in your town, 
had to get drunk every so often. 

“Sharp as tacks, that fellow! Why, 
I’ve seen him get away with enough whis- 
ky to put me on my back, dead to the 
world ; and the way he’d talk to the jury 
and do anything he wanted to with them 
was certainly a caution. You ought to 
have heard him defend that boy that mur- 
dered his mother! Full as a goat, he 
was—couldn’t hardly stand up; but elo- 
quence! Talk about eloquence! Why, 
he had ’em all crying like babies, and 
they acquitted the low-lived hound with- 
out leaving the box. Wonderful! It 
just shows you what a splendid head he 
must have!” . 

But the times change, and we change 
with them. The-lawyers and the judges 
no longer ride the circuit on horseback, 
and find themselves in some lonely cpunty- 
seat with nothing to do after court ad- 
journs but to play cards and drink whis- 
ky. More than that, forensic eloquence, 
which the negro so ably defined as “ loud 
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an’ fas’,” is no longer an important part 
of a lawyer’s equipment. Indeed, the 
successful lawyer of to-day hardly prac- 
tises law at all; he is a business adviser. 
There are no more general practitioners, 
but specialists. Each man’s work is only 
one bit in a mosaic; it is no longer a 
monument of individual genius. The 
pace is far too swift for any man to dare 
to handicap himself ; his natural deficien- 
cies attend to all that. It’s all business in 
these days, and though you may drink 
with a man with whom you close up a 
business deal, you dare not show by any 
sign that you are not cold sober, able for 
the finest detail. 

I use the legal profession only as a 
sample. It’s the same all along the line. 
When grandpa helped in his Uncle 
Andy’s store, the engineer on the new 
railroad was a wild, adventurous fellow, 
a personal acquaintance of John Barley- 
corn. Not so now. He can’t be too 
careful. Human life, and what is more 
than human life, property, depend upon 
his clear head. Long before political 
divisions began it, the ‘motive power” 
department of the railroads went “ dry.” 


PARTLY A QUESTION OF DIET 


I suppose that in the days when uni- 
versal intoxication was the rule—in the 
early decades of the last century—while 
there was a rude plenty of things to eat, 
there wasn’t much variety, and little skill 
in cookery. The story of the man whose 
notion of a luxurious breakfast was 
“fifty dollars’ worth of ham and eggs” 
fairly represents that epoch. 

Now there is no adequate single ration 
but mother’s milk. Wheat was origi- 
nally intended to feed the wheat-chit, not 
mankind ; all the milk products—cheese 
and butter and such—are meant for the 
calf; the flesh of animals was for their 
sustenance, not for that of man, who robs 
as well as murders them. So, besides 
their i.ourishment, they have toxins which 
don’t agree with us. Something is miss- 
ing in a routine diet, we don’t know what. 
Maybe it’s whisky. Try it, anyhow. And 
the all-round stimulation meets a long- 
felt want. The accumulation of toxins 
must be got rid of. A spree is one kind 
of a “course of physic” which “ period- 
icals ” affect nowadays, and which every- 
body used to affect. 
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But nowadays improved transportation 
has lengthened the season of fresh fruits 
and vegetables so that it practically goes 
clear around the year’s circumference. 
Where they knew only how to dry fruits, 
we know how to can them. Almost every 
fruit and vegetable we have has been 
transformed quite recently from a seedy, 
stringy, puckery, bitter thing to something 
succulent and tempting. And we have 
new fruits—sometimes brand-new ones, 
just invented, sometimes tropical fruits. 
There are people who have just begun 
to notice their gray hairs who can re- 
member their first banana. Strangest of 
all, in the old days they didn’t have to- 
matoes, raw or canned. Fancy life with- 
out tomatoes! 

Another thing, sugar was dear. How 
our great-grandparents would be shocked 
at our extravagance in sweets, pies, pud- 
dings, cake, home-made fudge, ice-cream 
sodas, and candy, candy, candy all the 
time! Nobody gets away with so much 
sugar as we Americans. A good thing, 
too. For extreme bodily fatigue there is 
no better thing than sugar. It beats a 
drink of whisky as a pick-me-up because 
it is not merely a stimulant but a special 
food for just that very thing—bodily 
fatigue. Smart governments give their 
soldiers marching-rations of chocdlate 
caramels—wouldn’t they have laughed at 
that in 1861? And smart contractors 
give their workmen a stick of candy at 
three o’clock, as a preventive of that slow- 
motioned clumsiness that comes betwee1 
four and six o’clock and loses them 
money. But more—listen, please—no- 
body that eats plenty of candy ever gets 
drunk. 


WHAT IS CLOSING THE SALOONS? 


If this that sweeps the South, the West, 
and the Middle West were really a total 
abstinence movement—which it isn’t— 
it wouldn’t putter with shutting up the 
rum-shops while there are men that want 
whisky more than money, and also men 
that want money so much that they’ll sell 
whisky to get it. They would take a 
leaf out of Frances Willard’s book, and 
try to keep men from wanting to make 
money by selling whisky, for they would 
have it sold at the cost of manufacture. 
They would try to keep a man from 
“wanting” to get whisky. If he weren’t 




















speeded up so, for such long hours, for 
such small wages, he might not only be 
well fed enough not to require a missing 
something—supposedly alcohol ; he might 
have leisure enough for outdoor sports, 
and other excitements and companion- 
ships more wholesome than the fetid imi- 
tations that the barroom supplies. The 
coming generation, at any rate, would not 
“want” to get drunk. You probably 
couldn’t do much with the old soaks, any- 
how. 

Fifty years ago—twenty years ago— 
ten years ago—that wouldn’t have been 
so safe an assertion to make. It was still 
something smart to get drunk. But now 
it’s banned. It’s in the class with chicken- 
thieving and other things no gentleman 
can do. Not the law does this, but that 
which backs the law—public sentiment. 
That says: ‘“‘ Thou shalt not!” 

Of the variations of the still, small 
voice that has followed the mighty wind, 
the earthquake, and the fire, the smallest 
—yes, the prettiest—is that which most 
provokes the outlawing of saloons. It is 
the most difficult of all to notice. Let me 
show you. 

Take a gold dollar dated 1849, and a 
gold dollar dated 1909. Are they the 


same? In weight and fineness they’re 
identical. But are they the same? Al- 
most anybody will answer “yes.” On 


the pay-roll, a dollar in 1849 and a dollar 
in 1909 are the same, but over the counter 
they aren’t by a mighty sight. A vast 
quantity of gold has been produced since 
1849, and improved methods and im- 
proved machinery are producing it faster 
and faster all the while. Gold’s getting 
cheaper. It isn’t worth so much. But it 
measures wages, and wages on the pay- 
roll are slow to change, while wages over 
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the counter of the grocery have sinking 
spells if so much as a finger is crooked at 
them. 


A PRACTICAL BUSINESS QUESTION 


So long as a dollar and fifty cents a 
day went around in some sort of fashion 
to the grocer, the butcher, the dry-goods 
merchant, the landlord, the doctor, the 
undertaker, and “ Mike’s place,” too, a 
wide-open town was good for business. 
It made a man “loosen up.” Personal 
liberty must not be interfered with. But 
when the dollar and fifty cents a day 
wouldn’t go all around because gold had 
become cheaper, the point the Prohibi- 
tionists had pressed so long finally broke 
through the retail dealer’s skin, and that 
point is this: Every dollar that goes over 
the counter of Mike’s place is one dollar 
less over the counter of your place. 

The Antisaloon League fails not to call 
attention to the fact that wherever a town 
goes ‘‘ dry,” more money than ever before 
is spent for family necessaries. That’s 
one thing that makes the mare go “ dry.” 
It is a retail dealers’ movement. 

The still, small voice! It is a hard, 
hard lesson for us to learn that God is 
in the still, small voice of retail dealers’ 
anxiety for profits, in the increasing 
complexity of life, in candy, in fresh 
vegetables, in machinofacture, and not in 
the whirlwind of eloquent appeal to 
the emotions, not in the earthquake of the 
appeal to reason, not in the fire of the 
appeal to conscience. 

But the result, look at that. This turn- 
ing from that Moloch of intemperance, 
that false and cruel god into whose 
flaming furnace so many of our children 
have been cast—whose work is that, so 
marvelous in our eyes? 





THE ROSE BY MY 


WINDOW 


I know the rapture of the rose 
When, loverlike, the dying sun 
Through my open window steals, 
Kisses her rosebud lips and goes. 


All night more beautiful she grows; 
And when at last I wake—behold! 
The lover-sun has won her heart 
And shines upon a full-blown rose. 





Margaret Hart Fitch 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HIS is the tale told to me by Van- 
nard, when we were holding 
down the island of Leyte, in 

1901—I in a suit of striped pajamas and 
a cartridge-belt, Vannard in a blue un- 
dershirt, a pair of linen trousers, and a 
machete. It is a far cry from there to 
old Fort Clark, Texas; but we filled 
up the endless evenings with reminis- 


cence from earth’s end to earth’s end, 
turn and turn about. 
It was Vannard’s turn. His father 


and grandfather before him had _ been 
officers in the service, and he himself had 
never lived from under the shadow of 
the Grand Old Rag. His eye happen- 
ing to fall on my forty-five Colt—no 
piffing thirty-eight for me, thank you— 
he began to chuckle to himself, and told 
me the story that follows. 


I] 


Ir’s true talk that six - shooters and 
barbed wire have caused more trouble 
than anything else on earth. I’ve seen 
it myself, many a time; but the time 
when I saw both of them getting action 
together, particularly the wire, in an un- 
expected way, was one of the most glori- 
ous messes I’ve assisted in—and, taking 
it all together, I’ve seen more than a 
few whooping bailles. 

I was only a kid then, out at Fort 
Clark. I must have been ten or eleven 
—just the age to enjoy it most. Fort 
Clark was garrisoned by a battalion of 
buffalo walk-a-heaps and two battalions 
of white dough-boys, and the rivalry be- 
tween them was pretty fierce. The coons 
soldiers every inch, and the whites 
running in the same class. They 


were 


were 
were part of the old army, and that’s 
what vou fellows who’ve come in during 


BY E. M. ASHE 


the last ten years haven’t any idea of. 
The Spanish war started a grand trans- 
formation-scene, I can tell you. 

Our cook then—at the house, I mean 
—was a fat old colored woman, the 
greatest character I ever met before or 
since. I could fill whole evenings just 
telling about her doings. Her name was 
Narcissa Button, but we called her 
“Sis,” for short. She was the wife of 
Private Isaiah Button, of C Company. 
My father had C Company then, and 
Button was a great admirer of his, com- 
ing to him for everything; but we never 
knew that the man had a wife till one 
day he came blubbering and asked dad 
to bail her out of jail in town. 

They were everlastingly grateful to 
dad for getting her out, and Sis insisted 
on coming to cook for us at low wages. 
She and I got to be great pals, and, 
though she was mighty reticent about 
her arrest with any one else, she con- 
fided the whole story to me. 

“Tt’s des dat stuck up white trash, 
name 0’ Mamie McGee, what wuks at 
de cunnel’s. She mek all dat trouble. 
I meet her in de street in town, an’ she 
call me ‘ nigger,’ dat what she done, an’ 
scratch mer face till de blood come a 
runnin’ down. Look, yere de places yit! 
I wouldn’ ’a’ been a lookin’ like dis ef 
I des ’a’ had mer razor; but I put mer 
han’ in mer ap’un-pocket, an’, chile, ¢ 
warn't dere! 1 mus’ ’a’ lef’ it home.” 

“Do you always carry a razor, Sis?” 

“Does I ca’y a razor? Course I 
ca’ies a razor; whut a lady gwine do 
w’en she git ’sulted? I didn’ have mer 
razor, but I grab dat yaller ha’r o’ her’n 
an’ yank out about a poun’; an’ den I 
lam her good wid a baseball-bat- de boys 


done lef’ aroun’; an’ de nex’ thing I 
S 
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knows I’s playin’ checkers wid mer nose 
trough de gratin’, an’ yo’ pa come an’ 
onbail me!” 

Sis was a much-married lady of vivid 
and wonderful experience. Button was 
her third husband; her second had been 
a half-breed Piute, and her first a cor- 
poral in the Ninth Horse. Her first 
job had been in a gambling-house in 
Los Angeles, and she still told of it with 
bated breath, even after many years. 

‘“Why, chile, I’d go inter dem parlors 
an’ see merse’f all roun’ in dem shiny 
lookum - glasses. I’d go in dar in de 
mo’nin’, an’ go ter sleep on dat Blussels 
cayrpet. Chile, I’d bog down ter mer 
ankles in dat cayrpet!” 

She would dilate on “de purty ladies 
what come all dress’ up in dey Sunday 
clo’es—some blunetts an’ some bronds, 
wid weeny waists an’ hips a stickin’ out. 
I likes bronds merse’f, light-complected 
bronds— all but dat ol’ Mamie to de 
cunnel’s wid her yaller mane! I git even 
wid her yit—her an’ her flip tongue call- 
in’ me nigger!” 

And Sis would snort like a war-horse, 
and bang around at a great rate among 
her pans. 

This Mamie was a continual source of 
irritation to Sis, not only on her own ac- 
count, but because of the rivalry between 
the white and black soldiers at the post. 
Mamie’s husband was a private in M 
Company of the white regiment, and, 
when she and Sis weren’t wrangling over 
their private disagreements, they would 
chase dull care away by making sarcastic 
remarks and insinuations against each 
other’s regiment. 

Just at that time there happened to be 
no Indians, outlaws, cattle - thieves, or 
other distractions that required attention 
outside the post, and all the energies of 
the men were bent on outdoing one an- 
other as out-and-out soldiers. I don’t 
think that I ever bunked with such a 
perfect, spotless, law-abiding, and thor- 
oughly military outfit. The colonel was 
a little fussy man, very much of a mar- 
tinet, long on making rules for garrison 
regulation and the neat appearance of 
the post. Fort Clark always looked as 
if it had been sandpapered and _pol- 
ished when he was K. O.; so, of course, 
the regimental rivalry suited him down 
to the ground. 
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We children hated him, for he restrict- 
ed our playgrounds and took away our 
natural privilege of digging in the gutter 
or the roads and leaving a spade, or per- 
haps a bucket or a tin pan or two, when 
we ran away to play at something else. 
How he did loathe to see toys lying 


around! An orderly would be sent over 
to our parents with the colonel’s com- 
pliments, and would they please see that 
Johnny didn’t do it again, as it took two 
prisoners all the morning to clean up 
after him. 

Speaking of orderlies, though, brings 
me up to the real tale. It was the or- 
derly question that precipitated the muss. 

The colonel was particular, and to be 
chosen for his orderly a man had to 
be supernaturally speckless and spotless. 
Oh, you never saw such orderly bucking 
as went on at Fort Clark then! You'd 
have to take a microscope to find any- 
thing the matter with the detail when it 
mounted guard in the mornings. I don’t 
see how the adjutant ever made a choice. 
He was a wonder, that adjutant, and 
could always give a reason why he picked 
his man. 

One week the white men got the detail 
seven times running, and the coons were 
wild. Sis Button was as rabid as any 
man of them; she took it as a personal 
insult. 

““Nemmine!’” she confided to me, on 
the Monday morning after the week of 
humiliation. “ Dey ain’ gwine git it 
ter-morrer. ’Saiah Button, he in de de- 
tail ter-morrer, an’ my name ain’ Sis ef 
he ain’ pick fer orderly! Dat ol’ Mamie 
man, Jim McGee, gwine up, too; but 
you hear me, chile, he ain’ gittin’ it dis 
time. We done stacked de cayrds on 
him, we has!” 

They had for a fact. 
you suppose those coons had done? Sis 
told me all about it. They were so mad 
and worked up over the thing that they 
had held a council of war, and decided 
on the old strategic principle of a con- 
verging fire. Team work — you sabe? 
They bent all their energies on getting 
one man absolutely perfect ; and the man 
they selected for the honor was Isaiah 
Button, who was long, slim, clean-built, 
and showed for grooming. 

Do you wonder Sis was excited? 
Coons have queer kinks in their heads— 


? 


Say, what do 
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LITTLE JIM MCGEE CAME DOWN THE LINE FROM M COMPANY, RIDING IN A 


WHEELBARROW, 


no, smarty, I don’t mean their hair, but 
inside in their brains. ‘Those buffaloes 
had clubbed together and sent to town 
for a suit of silk underwear and silk 
socks for Button; they were going to have 
him the real thing “ fum de skin out.” 
Then they told off different men to 
brush and press his uniform, polish his 
buttons, shine his shoes, and clean his 
rifle and equipment. ‘The morning of 
the event, certain husky lads laid hands 
on him and gave him a regular Turkish 
bath and massage till he positively shone 
with condition, like a thoroughbred up 
for the Derby. 


[1] 


Dap was to go on as O. D. that morn- 
ing; and I remember that as he stepped 
out on the parade, pulling on his gloves, 
he commented on the crowd that was out 


And no wonder! All 


for guard-mount. 


COVERED WITH A NEW PONCHO 


the enlisted population was there for to 
admire and for to see—laundresses with 
twists of linen over their arms just from 
the tub; cooks with spoons and pans; 
non-coms’ families by the dozen; and 
ever so many Indians from the reserva- 
tion. The parade was fringed thick 
with a pushing, excited crowd; you’d 
have thought it was a match polo-game 
at Riley. 

I stood in the front row, in the shadow 
of Sis, who was so fat that she made a 
fine sunshade. It was summer, and the 
parade was one stretch of brownish yel- 
low, dusty grass, for water was scarce in 
those days. The band marched out and 
took station. Then out on C Company 
porch came a close little huddled bunch 
of four coons. 

“Dar ’Saiah!” 
chile; watch ’em!”’ 

I stared with pop-eyes, for there hap- 





cried Sis. . ‘* Watch, 
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pened a thing I’ve never seen at any 
other time, and don’t expect to see again. 
When the rest of the detail had taken 
post, two of the colored men took Pri- 
vate Button up between them and walked 
out, carefully carrying him to his place 
in line, while the fourth man trailed 
along behind with Isaiah’s rifle held out 
straight in front of him. 

“Dat,” says Sis, “is so’s he won’t git 
he feet dusty. Dat why dey tote him, 
so he won’t have no dus’ on he shoes.” 

There was a snicker running through 
the crowd as Button straightened up in 
his place with a grin, his teeth flashing 
like one of his own coat-buttons; and 
then came a roar of laughter as little 
Jim McGee, spruced up to the limit— 
the whites had been hard at work, too— 
came down the line from M Company, 
riding in a wheelbarrow, covered with a 
new poncho. He, too, was carefully 
lifted into his place; he wasn’t going to 
get his feet dusty. 

Bets were being made all around; 
they flew thick through the crowd. 

“Two to one on the coon! 
shines like the sun!” 

‘Bet you a fiver on McGee; he’s been 
washing ever since reveille, without stop- 
ping for breakfast.” 

“Hello, Sis!” says Mamie, coming 

up. ‘I wouldn’t give a penny pup for 
your nigger-man’s charices! ” 
' “G’way fum yere, woman!” growled 
Sis. ‘ Go’long now, or I run you ragged. 
Fus’ thing you know yo’ll be hu’t; an’ 
den you’ll say I done it, an’ ’twon’t be 
no lie, neider! ” 

‘Ah, quit, you!” says Mamie. “ That 
nigger of your’n’s so ugly all the saloon 
mirror insurance’s been raised sence he 
come round!” 

Sis trembled with rage. 

“ He ain’ ugly es dat freckle-face runt 
o’ your’n!” she howled. “ He’s a well- 
favored gemmen, an’ I’s a puffik lady, I 
is! You lemme ’lone, or I cyarve yo’ 
liver out!” 

Down she went into her “ ap’un- 
pocket” for the razor, which was there 
this time, and which would have done 
damage if I hadn’t hung on her arm and 
screamed : 

“Don’t do it, Sis! Look, there goes 
the call, and here comes the adjutant! ” 

Sis’s hand dropped, and she trembled 
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with excitement. Mamie moved on, 
scornfully sticking her nose in the air. 
Out of the administration building 
stepped our dapper little adjutant. Oh, 
he was the dandy in those days! You 
know him—Mand—W. F. Mand, briga- 
dier-general of volunteers over in Min- 
danao now. 

His job was cut out for him that 
morning, for when everything was so per- 
fect how was he going to pick his man? 
He waltzed out, cool as a cucumber, 
however, and began inspecting, while 
electric thrills ran around the circle. Sis 
puffed and blew like a porpoise as she 
watched. 

That was the longest inspection on 
record for a small detail. Mand was 
nearly an hour weeding them out, and 
the band almost got winded, playing 
without a break. Over and over they 
played their old tune, ‘“ Champagne 
Charlie”—I never hear or think of it 
now but I see that watching crowd, and 
the stiff blue silhouettes of the guard 
against the yellow grass, and Mand 
crawling like a snail down the line and 
throwing the men’s guns back to them 
with a snap. 

At last he nodded to Button and Mc- 
GEE 

“You two,” he said, “step out. We 
can’t wait all day. I'll have to inspect 
more thoroughly at the guard - house. 
Sound off!” 

Well, there was excitement then. The 
coons were wild with joy; they-were sure 
that the silk underwear was going to get 
in its fine work. Dad, being O. D., 
went on to the guard-house, and after- 
ward he told me what happened there. 
He said the two men were stripped clean 
as whistles, one of mahogany, one of 
willow-wood. Mand’s face was a study 
when the silk underwear showed up; but 
both were such marvels of immaculate- 
ness in every way that neither he nor 
any one else knew how to choose between 
them. : 

“What shall I do, sir?” says Mand, 
despairing, to the colonel. “ They’re 
both too clean for any use!” 

“Put them through the manual in 
double time,” says he. ‘ And the first 
one who makes a break loses.” 

So they dressed, and Mand bucked 
them through the manual for an hour and 
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a half, till he was tired out, without the 
slightest hesitation from either. ‘They 
kept on carrying and porting, ordering 
and shouldering, like machines. 

At last, just as Mand was going to 
quit in despair, Isaiah’s gun slipped, 
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about half a mile. It was bad enough 
to have the white man win, but that 
Mamie’s little Jim should beat her big 
’Saiah— 

Sis broke nine plates, two cups, a soup- 
tureen, and mother’s pet teapot that day, 



































THE TRIUMPHANT MAMIE, PUFFED UP WITH PRIDE, PASSED THE KITCHEN- 
WINDOW AND LAUGHED DERISIVELY AT SIS 


coming from carry to port, and McGee 
won out. 

“Thank the good Lord!” 
wiping his forehead. 

IV 

You should have seen Sis when they 
told her. First she cried, then she 
screamed, then she swore, and then she 
settled down to a steady grumbling 
mutter, with her thick lips stuck out 


says Mand, 


and I didn’t much blame her; I was all 
sympathy. To cap the climax, the tri- 
umphant Mamie, puffed up with pride, 
passed the kitchen-window and laughed 
derisively at Sis. ‘That was a rash stunt 
for Mamie, and she paid for it. Sis 
grabbed her razor, whipped out of the 
back door, and proceeded to alter all the 
aristocratic features on her tormentor’s 
countenance, until she was dragged off 
to the guard-house to “ play checkers wid 























her nose” again. The shrieking Mamie 
went to the hospital to have her face 
swaddled in bandages. 

While Sis and Mamie were both in re- 
tirement, Private McGee, immediately 
his duty to the colonel allowed him, got 
his forty-five, and, in order to avenge his 
wife’s face, made a target of Private 
Button, letting daylight into him in two 
places. Then, after McGee had been 
landed in the mill and Button in the 
hospital — each keeping company with 
the other’s wife—the coons, smarting 
under their defeat, turned out to avenge 
Button and stormed the M Company 
barracks right before taps. 

Dad was just going out on his rounds 
when we heard wild yells and the smash- 
ing of windows, and then officers’ call 
went, and there was a scurrying exodus 
from the line to the barracks. Wow, but 
that was a scrap! Before the officers 
could get there, the six-shooters began 
to pop and the lights went out. M Com- 
pany gave Indian war-whoops, and came 
rolling down the barrack steps howling 
like maniacs. Then other men, white 
and black, got into the game. 

M barracks were the last of the row, 
not so far from the Q. M. stables and 
corral; and, thinking the big logs would 
make a good barricade, M Company 
made for it, followed by the coons and 
the rest of the bunch at a dead run, with 
the officers prancing alongside and hav- 
ing about as much attention paid to them 
as a Democrat in the House trying to 
make a speech. 

Now, barbed wire was a new thing in 
those days. It was just coming into the 
country, and was considered quite a curi- 
osity. A few days before, a cattleman 
from Broken Bow had come through the 
post; and, as he wanted to lighten his 
outfit for a side trip, he had asked per- 
mission to leave a few rolls of the wire 
he had with him and take them up when 
he came back. That very afternoon 
some of us boys and girls had gone down 
to the corral to play, hoping to get some- 
where where the colonel’s restrictions 
wouldn’t keep us from enjoying our- 
selves. We had a beautiful time, for the 


head teamster was away, and we had 
poked around and found the wire and 
made a perfectly fascinating Rosamond’s 
bower out of it. 
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We wound the wire in a lovely laby- 
rinth all over the ground in the unused 
end of the big corral, on the opposite 
side from where the Q. M. horses were 
picketed, catching up the ends of the 
wire in cat’s-cradle effect on the posts. 
Sister Annie was Fair Rosamond, the 
colonel’s little girl was the jealous queen, 
while I was the king, and the others were 
the courtiers who wept and lamented. 
We had the time of our lives, and played 
so late that before we knew it it was 
supper-time, and we had to run home in 
a hurry. Of course, we didn’t take time 
to move the wire—we thought we’d put 
it back in the morning. 

That night, when the riot swept down 
that way, I made one scared bee-line for 
the spot, not paying any attention to 
mother, who was crying and calling to 
me to. come back, or I would get killed 
in the mob. But she might as well have 
tried to call back the wind. I was bound 
not to miss that scrap—the very sound 
of it was joy—and I was divided be- 
tween hope and fear that they would 
strike the barbed wire and that they 
wouldn't. 

It was a pitch-black night, and M 
Company made for the end of the corral, 
hit the wire, and was down and scratched 
before C could catch up. Then C 
tripped over M, and fell upon the little 
barbs; and the rest went the same road, 
all rolling and howling and cursing, with 
pistols going off with the shock of fall- 
ing. ‘Those underneath tried to get up, 
and those on-top tried to keep them 
down; it was one _ big squirming, 
writhing, mixed-up mass of men. It 
looked just like a mess of angleworms, 
only you couldn’t see it very well, you 
could just hear and feel. 

No man knew what had hit him when 
he mixed up with the barbed wire, for 
it was such a new thing then that no 
one thought about it. 

“What is it? What is 
body was asking. 

By and by some one found the answer, 
and then everybody was saying: 

“Tt’s barbed wire! Ouch, it’s barbed . 
wire!” 

Oh, it was glorious, and better than 
my wildest dreams! But the wire had 
checked the riot, for, after a few minutes 
of pandemonium, the men quit fighting, 


it?” every- 
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except to get up, and picked themselves 
apart. Some of the Q. M. employees 
came up with stable-lanterns ; and, while 
the men began to look at their scratches 
and bruises and gashes—by luck, no one 
was shot—the guard came up at the dou- 
ble, with dad at the head of it. 

Then, to put the finai touch of per- 
fection to my enjoyment, the colonel, 
coming up and puffing in his hurry, ran 
slap into the wire. He got all mixed 
up in it, and stood shaking with rage, 
howling for the adjutant to come and 
untangle him. ‘That’s the only time I 
ever saw the old man lose his dignity. 
| shrieked and hopped up and down 
with jov. Then, suddenly, I felt a 
heavy hand on my collar, and there was 
dad, very stern. 

‘What are you doing here?” he said. 







































“This no place for small boys. Go 
home at once!” 
“Oh, but, dad,” I said, “it was just 


fine to see, an’—an’—an’—I learned a 
lot of new swear words, an’ I got a right 
to be here ‘cause I put that wire there 
myself.” 

“What!” yelled the colonel. “ What, 
in Heaven’s name, did you put the wire 
here for, young man? ‘Tell me that!” 

“We was playing Rosamond’s Bow- 
er,” I faltered, getting sort of scared. 
“You don’t like us to play much up by 
the line; so we came here.” 


’ 
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A suppressed laugh went round, and 
then dad’s hand dropped from my collar, 
and he said: 

“You deserve a good licking, on two 
counts, you little Indian; but you won’t 
get it, for you did what / didn’t know 
how to do—you stopped this mess when 
I hadn’t an idea how to do it without 
killing any one. Go along home to your 
mother now, and tell her the trouble is 
all over.” 

So I cut along, you bet, glad enough 
to escape the licking. 

The colonel was nearly choked with 
wrath; but he couldn’t put the whole 
garrison in the guard-house, so he com- 
promised on giving C Company, who had 
started the thing, all the police and 
fatigue duties of the post to attend to 
for three months, relieving the prisoners 
of their job. 

Dad was hopping mad, too. But be- 
fore they all went back to barracks, the 
colonel favored them with a few choice 
remarks—nice, withering, branding, red- 
hot, sarcastic remarks— and the men 
straggled back to their quarters pretty 
well subdued and sore. 

Next day the doctor reported ninety 
per cent of full strength at morning sick- 
call to have small cuts and contusions 
dressed, and the adjutant adopted a 
brilliant plan of choosing white and col- 
ored orderlies alternately. 


O’CLOCKS 


No flowers of spring in field or tree, 
No autumn bush by lake or pool, 
So bright a color paint the lea 
As children coming home from school. 


No lawn or parlor company, 
No Maypole romp or games of Yule 
Can rival half in frolic glee 
The flight of children home from school. 


No southern breeze is sweet to me, 

Or west wind from the pinewoods cool, 
But that rough blast northeasterly 

That blows the children home from school. 


No biting twinge in crippled knee, 
No aching back o’er blistering tool, 
Can quite uncharm the hour I see 
The homing children freed from school! 


Sarah N. Cleghorn 











(1 i) 4 fe mae 


“. THE” RAINBOW 


Deep blue and emerald, ruby red, 
Topaz and amethyst, 

Its glory spans the city roofs 
Still veiled in silver mist; 

It shimmers like a gorgeous scarf 
Of liquid jewels spun, 

With fringe of amber and of gold 
Aglitter in the sun. 


The spirit of the storm has wept 
Her grief and rage away, 
And through her shining tear-drops sends 
A greeting to the day; 
She gathers up the cloudy robes 
She rent in her despair, 
And with a rainbow ribbon binds 
Her gray, disheveled hair! 
Minna Irving 
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ALTER CRITTENDEN ran 
up the stairs and into the 
library of the Lambs’ Club. 

“ Hello, Foster!” he called to the only 
other occupant of the room. “ Terribly 
sorry to be late. Hungry? If you 
were counting on getting an early din- 
ner, I’m afraid you reckoned without 
your host!” 

“No hurry,” replied Foster. He was 
a man just emerging from first ,cuth; 
tall, smooth-shaven, rather thick-set, yet 
with the suggestion of nervousness in his 
manner. ‘I’ve been reading a real- 
estate pamphlet. It proves conclusively 
that the Omnipotent made a mistake in 
not locating heaven in the Long Island 
suburbs.” 

Crittenden picked up the pamphlet. 

“Rose Hill,” he read from its cover. 
“There used to be a burlesque queen of 
that name.” 

“This is a plot of ground somewhere 
the other side of Brooklyn. I saw it ad- 
vertised in a newspaper, and _ nibbled. 
Going out there to-morrow on a person- 
ally conducted tour.” 

“Too far from Broadway,” laughed 
Crittenden. ‘I can’t see you as an in- 
habitant of the tall grass. Come on; 
let’s have dinner.” 

The two men had been friends for a 
long time. 

“You don’t seem quite yourself these 
days,” Crittenden commented, as_ they 
drew their chairs to the table. ‘ What’s 
wrong?” 

“Same old thing,” replied Foster. 

“T shouldn’t let it worry me, George. 
You go your way, and she goes hers; 
and you don’t see much of each other, 
I suppose.” 


” 


“Not exactly the sort of happiness 
one expects to get out of matrimony, is 
it, Wally?” 

“That depends on the one. It’s the 
best J should expect—which is probably 
the reason why you’ve never seen my 
name in a compromising position on a 
wedding-invitation.” 

“Also, why you’re not a greater favor- 
ite of the sex.” 

“The fish that gets away is never 
popular with the fishermen,” smiled 
Crittenden. Then his mouth straight- 
ened. ‘Oh, that’s the trouble! Katha- 
rine doesn’t like our dining together so 
often?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t, but it’s 
true. She thinks I’m a dangerous per- 
son—I know it!” 

“She thinks all my friends represent 
too much of the outlaw spirit, Wally— 
ef what she calls ‘the Forty - Second 
Street and Broadway attitude.’ It’s not 
you in particular, though she’s never for- 
gotten that you once spoke of marriage 
as ‘a life sentence, with nothing off for 
good behavior.’ ” 

Crittenden reached out for the menu. 

“Our wives we have with us always,” 
he remarked, “but dinner we get only 
once a day. Will you have Blue Points 
or Little Necks to start with, and do 
you want them on the half shell or in 
a cocktail?” ; 

Foster ordered an oyster cocktail, but 
his friend’s jocularity inspired no _re- 
sponse in kind. However little his com- 
panion might expect of matrimony, he 
had hoped for a great deal, and had been 
bitterly disappointed that neither he nor 
his wife had got it. Theirs had been a 
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love-match, and it had started so well 
to end so badly. 
“ Marriages and motor-cars always 


start well,” Crittenden had once ob- 
served. 
“Ves,” Foster had replied, ‘ but 


usually you can tell what’s wrong with 
a motor-car when it breaks down.” 

He couldn’t for the life of him tell 
what was wrong between himself and 
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was served in her room and George went 
to his club. 

Foster had kept up and enlarged his 
acquaintance with theatrical people. Mrs. 
Foster knew nothing and cared less 
about the theater, except as a fairly 
pleasant place to pass an evening. So 
he had taken to Bohemianism, and she 
to charity, which covers a multitude of 
sins and can be made to occupy a great 





ROSE HILL SEEMED TO HAVE GOT ITS NAME FROM TWO FACTS—FIRST, THAT IT WASN'T 
ON A HILL; AND, SECOND, THAT THERE WEREN'T ANY ROSES 


Katharine. It wasn’t money, for he was 
making five times as much now as he 
had made in the days of their courtship. 
He had been “doing police” for a 
morning newspaper then, at something 
like forty dollars a week. During the 
first year of their union, Katharine had 


cooked and washed dishes in a shabby. 


flat on One Hundred and Thirty-Eighth 
Street. 

Later on, he had become a press-agent ; 
and, still later, he had written a novel 
that sold like the proverbial hot cakes. 
Now the Fosters lived in a down-town 
apartment hotel, where the housework 
was done by a maid, and where a fable 
d’héte dinner was served from six o’clock 
to eight. Sometimes they sat opposite 


each other in dreary silence at this meal, 
sometimes they took guests to a _ res- 
taurant, but most frequently Katharine 


deal of time. Also, probably because 
she had nothing else to do, Mrs. Foster 
had cultivated a dozen little extrava- 
gances; and her husband, resenting what 
he felt to be her disregard of his finan- 
cial limitations, had retaliated by giving 
up, one by one, the tendernesses and 
thoughtfulnesses that had meant so much 
to them in the beginniug. 

Once upon a time he had brought her 
roses — deep red roses — on each anni- 
versary of their wedding; yet to-morrow 
was the day, and no order had been sent 
to the florist. Whatever they had in 
common at first had been nearly forgot- 
ten; they had become two people without 
a single tie that really bound them. 

‘““T can’t understand it,” said Foster, 
as Crittenden signed the check, and they 
strolled together into the street. “It 
doesn’t seem possible that we are the 
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same man and woman who used to be 
genuinely miserable out of each other’s 
company.” 

“Well,” inquired Crittenden, “ what 
are you going to do about it?” 

‘““T suppose there’s only one thing to 
be done,” Foster answered. They turned 
into Broadway, and blinked a little at 
the great, black river, with its banks of 
yellow light. ‘‘ You recollect the pam- 
phlet I was reading in the library at 
the club?” 

‘About Rose Hill?” 

“Yes. We’re going there in the morn- 
ing. I want to build a house, and give 
it to her; then I shall feel that I can 
talk about separation without seeming 
entirely a cad. She must be comfortable 
and well provided for before I think of 
anything else.” 

Crittenden had seats at the Casino, 
where, singularly enough, they saw Mrs. 
Foster with a party in a lower stage-box. 
Foster didn’t know the other people, so 
he didn’t visit his wife, and Katharine 
went to supper in ignorance of the fact 
that she had been under the same roof 
with her husband. 

Both were up early in the morning. 


The real-estate agent had suggested a 
ten-o’clock train, and had promised to 


meet them at the ferry. He was waiting 
when they arrived at Thirty - Fourth 
Street—a wisp of a man, with fidgety 
hands and a stock of statistics that was 
simply petrifying. New York, he said, 
was growing at the rate of a hundred 
thousand a year. Property in the Bronx 
had increased in value almost two hun- 
dred per cent since 1890. What was go- 
ing to become of all the people who had 
to find homes, when— 

‘‘T don’t care what becomes of them,” 
said Foster testily. ‘‘ How long is the 
ride to Rose Hill?” 

“When the tunnels are finished,” re- 
turned the agent, whose name was Smith, 
“our property will be thirty minutes 
from Herald Square.” 

“ How far is it now from Long Island 
City?” 

‘“‘ Forty minutes by express-train. Un- 
fortunately, this isn’t an express-train, 
and we shall be on the way a trifle over 
an hour.” 

As a matter of fact, it was nearly noon 
when the party reached Spain, the point 
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of disembarkation, and 


considerably 
after twelve. when the carriage arrived 


at its ultimate destination. Rose Hill 
seemed to have got its name from two 
facts—first, that it wasn’t on a hill; and, 
second, that there weren’t any roses. It 
was a broad, flat, treeless tract, as yet 
devoid of buildings, except for a_per- 
gola and a shack that served as office for 
the real-estate company. 

‘Great Scott!’ exclaimed Foster, as 
he helped his wife out of the rickety 
vehicle in which they had accomplished 
the last stage of their journey. ‘‘ The 
map you gave me showed this place to 
be a block from the station! ” 

“And so it is—just a block!” replied 
Mr. Smith, undaunted. “Of course, our 
blocks are a little longer than a city 
block.” 

“A little longer!” quoth Foster. 

Katharine laughed. “ Away back there 
in the fields,” she said, “I saw a sign 
which read: ‘Cedar Avenue—one mile 
to Main Street.’ ”’ 

“Main Street,” explained Mr. Smith, 
“is at the other end of the city. You 
see that field of corn —and the large 
barn on this side of it? That’s where 
Main Street runs.” 

“Let’s go on,” Katharine suggested. 
“Tm freezing.” 

Foster reached inside the buggy and 
took out a robe, with which he covered 
her shoulders. He did this rather awk- 
wardly, because, in town, he hadn’t much 
occasion to do things for his wife, and 
he was out of practise. “ Don’t mind 
how you look,” he said. ‘“ There’s no 
one to see.” 

‘““Do you remember,” she asked, “ the 
night we walked down that country road 
in the moonli—” She paused. ‘ You 
gave me your coat.” 

“The pamphlet said this was shore- 
front,” observed Foster. ‘‘ Where’s the 
shore?” 

“You get a splendid view of the ocean 
from the farther end of Main Street,” 
Mr. Smith assured them. ‘“ Do you no- 
tice those stakes over there? ‘That’s Bry- 
ant Circle, where we’re going to have 
the public library.” 

“Ah!” smiled Foster. “As soon, I 
take it, as you get a public.” 

“ Exactly,” answered Mr. Smith. “ The 
company expects to spend a million dol- 

















lars next spring in developing this prop- 
erty. When we get to the office I’ll 
show you a picture of the court-house as 
it will appear when it’s finished. We’ve 
spent half a million already. Look at 
the trees we’ve put in!” 
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time sense of humor, that had incited 
him to the jest. 

“Have you laid pipes for water?” he 
inquired. 

Mr. Smith waved his hand grandly. 
There were two nice red hydrants just 
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**I GUESS,”” EXPLAINED MR. SMITH, ‘‘ THAT THAT HYDRANT HASN'T BEEN CONNECTED !”’ 


“Don’t you think you’ve put ’em a 
little too far in?” quizzed Foster. 
“There doesn’t seem to be very much 
of them above ground.” 

Katharine laughed. She had taken 
her husband’s arm as they walked over 
the newly made roads, and it was the 
pressure of her fingers, recalling her old- 





before them, at the corner of Oak Street 
and Elm Boulevard. Evidently, there 
could be no dispute on that score. 

“Was this place always known as 
Rose Hill?” asked Mrs. Foster. 

“No,” Mr. Smith confessed. ‘ Up to 
last summer it was called Hartigan 
Farms. We gave it the new name when 
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we began developing. This,” he added, 
“is your property.” 

They had stopped beside one of the 
red hydrants. The road had been graded 
here and was quite high, so that the 
ground before them lay in a little hollow. 

“What would we do if it rained?” 
queried Mrs. Foster. 

“The safest plan,” replied her hus- 
band, ‘‘ would be to keep a yacht tied 
to the front porch. Then, if the water 
wasn’t rough, we could sail to this road 
quite easily. Of course, the house would 
have to be anchored.” 

Mr. Smith smiled indulgently. 

“The lots next to yours are owned by 
Mr. Andrew Briggs Davenport,” he re- 
marked impressively. 

“They’re much 
Katharine. 

“T think you could arrange with him 
to let you have them,” rejoined Mr. 
Smith. “ He’s the president of our com- 
pany. The treasurer has that piece over 
there, and our secretary—”’ 

What plots were owned by the secre- 
tary, the vice-president, and the directors 
was never known. Foster had been lean- 
ing confidingly against the red hydrant, 
and now it collapsed, revealing a small 
hole in the ground, but no pipes. 

‘““T guess,” explained Mr. Smith, “ that 
that hydrant hasn’t been connected! ” 

“T guess,”’ retorted Foster, ‘ that we 
shouldn’t care for this spot. Charming 
though it might be as an artificial lake, 
it has drawbacks as a home for bipeds 
not blessed with web feet.” 

Mr. Smith conducted the party in the 
direction of Main Street. The ground 
there would be in the heart of the city, 
he said, and it was a trifle cheaper than 
in the more exclusive sections. He said 
this with a trace of pity in his voice, as 
though he regretted, as the Fosters must, 
their inability to live near the prospective 
public library. The land here was much 
cheaper—only three hundred dollars a 
lot—and you could build quite a sizable 
house on ten lots. If you bought twenty, 
there would be room for a vegetable-gar- 
den. ‘Terms would be made to suit the 
purchaser, and the company had about 
decided to give a grand piano to the 
parents of the first baby born on the 
premises. 

On the way back to the office, the 


the nicer,” quoth 
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Fosters had a short, whispered consulta- 
tion, which seemed to bring happiness to 


the soul of Mr. Smith. He proposed a 
light luncheon at the expense of the com- 
pany—it was close to three o’clock, and 
there was no train to New York until 
after four. 

Midway in Elm Boulevard the trio 
met another exploring expedition, headed 
by another Mr. Smith and including a 
stout German, his stouter wife, and their 
four children. They were the only 
human beings, except Mr. Smith, whom 
the Fosters had seen in this whole bleak 
wilderness. Just before the party got 
out of ear-shot, Foster heard its guide 
explain: 

“That’s George Purdon Foster, the 
novelist. He’s intending to erect a 
palatial home here—right on this boule- 
vard.” 

It was warm in the company’s office, 
and the sandwiches and tea tasted good 
after a long fast. Mr. Smith illustrated 
the luncheon with pictures of impressive- 
looking structures soon to be erected. 
Also, he showed his guests various clip- 
pings from metropolitan journals, all of 
which were agreed that big fortunes were 
to be made out of real estate on Long 
Island. None of the newspapers speci- 
fied Rose Hill, but Mr. Smith proved 
that it was in the danger zone, and made 
alluring allusions to notoriously wealthy 
men who had made their piles by buying 
the right ground at the right time. Mr. 
Smith felt sure that this was the right 
time, and he was willing to stake his pro- 
fessional reputation that, of all the 
ground in the world, none was so surely, 
so undeniably in the path to fortune as 
Rose Hill. 

“It’s only a matter of months,” he 
said, striking an attitude, ‘“‘ before those 
lots I showed you first will be worth a 
thousand apiece. Shouldn’t you like to 
have about twenty of them?” 

“Yes,” replied Foster quietly, “ but 
I’d rather have two dollars in real 
money.” 

That practically ended negotiations. 
Mr. Smith’s manner became a mixture 
of grief and pity, and his running fire of 
comment slowed down to a walk. He 
made one last effort to awaken in Fos- 
ter’s mind a realization of the wealth 
that was slipping through his fingers; 
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MR. SMITH ILLUSTRATED THE LUNCHEON WITH PICTURES OF IMPRESSIVE-LOOKING 
STRUCTURES SOON TO BE ERECTED 


but Foster’s mind was sound-proof, and 
his realizer couldn’t hear the knocking of 
opportunity. So Mr. Smith bade the 
Fosters a pained farewell, and left them 
to ride to the station alone, while he re- 
enforced the gentleman in charge of the 
Germans. 

The return trip in the rickety carriage 
was singularly silent. If the subject of 
a separation had entered Foster’s head, 
he didn’t mention it—perhaps because he 
hadn’t found a site to his liking. Mrs. 
Foster was thinking of the moonlight 
walk. ‘That had been the summer after 
their marriage, and they had called the 
road the “ white way,” because it looked 
white in the semidarkness, and without 
a premonition of that other white way 
which was to run like a dividing line 
between them. 

Such glorious plans as they had made 
for the future—could it be the same 
future in which they were now living so 
utterly apart? They were to have had a 








home—a real home of their own—and 
they were to have worked and saved 
until it was paid for. It would be easy 
now to buy the boards and plaster, but 
the other things that go into the making 
of a home —things of which they had 
once had such an abundance—had been 
lost somewhere. 

““T wonder,” said Foster, when they 
had got into the train, “ if those Germans 
will fall for that hole in the ground on 
Elm Boulevard! ”’ 

““T suppose so,” answered his wife. 

“Not that it matters much. People 
like that can be happy anywhere.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Foster assented, a note 
of regret in her voice. ‘They'll come 
out together every Sunday to see the 
place going up, and have long, happy 
talks about the shape of the piazza and 
the best way of furnishing the front par- 
lor. The house will be something that 
belongs to both of them, and there’ll be 
so many beautiful things to think of in 
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their home that they’ll never miss the 
public library outside of it.” 

“T used to fancy,” said Foster, “ that 
I’d like a study all in red—red wall- 
paper, and rugs, and everything.” 

“T know.” There was another silence, 
and then Katharine spoke out impulsive- 
ly: “ Wouldn’t it be fun to pick out 
furniture? You and I’d rummage about 
the shops, and try to get all the things 
that we used to dream about having in 
our house.” 

‘Some night,” her husband answered, 
“T’d show up with a rubber-plant—just 
to surprise you! kemember how you 
used to defend rubber-plants?” 

Mrs. Foster laughed. 

“And you said you could make a bet- 
ter settee than ever came out of Grand 
Rapids.” 

“T can,” said Foster. “And I can 
grow stuff, too. Did you hear that fel- 
low talking about a vegetable-garden?” 

‘You'd never have the patience.” 

“The more fun! We’d trot out every 
morning to see if things had begun to 
come up. Makes a lot of difference 
when a place is your own—you enjoy 
pottering around, then.” 

“What would you do evenings? You 
couldn’t into town, you know— 
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My universe is 


Were your lip 


The green hill 


And all the worl 


Stepped you not up the stair! 
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there’d be no train back after about 
eight o’clock.” 

‘“What did we use to do evenings?” 
demanded Foster. ‘‘ Read to each other, 
didn’t we, and sometimes you played the 


piano. Do you still play?” 

“Ves,” quoth Mrs. Foster. “ But 
you'd miss your friends, and the thea- 
ters.” 

“To thunder with the theaters!” ex- 


ct ¢ 


claimed Foster. They only pretend 
life in the theaters; we’d be living it. 
I’d like to hear you play again, and— 
maybe we’d get that grand piano.” 

“George!” said Mrs. Foster. 

The color mounted to her face. Per- 
haps she was angry. Foster reached 
over and pressed her hand. 

“That real-estate man wasn’t such a 
liar, after all,” he said, as they left the 
train at Long Island City. “We did 
begin a home in Rose Hill.” 

“Or, rather,” corrected Mrs. Foster, 
“a castle in Spain.” 

“Perhaps we can move it somewhere 
else,’ replied her husband. 

A crippled boy, with a basket of flow- 
ers, chanced to step in their way just as 
they were about to enter the ferry-house. 
Foster stopped, and bought a bunch of 
red roses. 





REASON 


Tuis year is different from the rest 
That stretch behind my feet; 

The flowering lanes more fragrant are, 
The robin’s song more sweet. 


The sun pours greater glory down 
Than e’er it did before; 

The butterflies more gorgeous seem 
That flit outside my door. 


And if my heart has read aright, 
I know the re 


ason why 
roofed with gold 


And amethystine sky. 


The roses might not flaunt their red, 


s turned away; 


And if your hands refused my own, 


s might be gray. 


The sun might lose for me its light, 
Shone it not through your hair; 


d a prison prove, 


Lilla B. N. Weston 
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life, Howland felt the spirit of 

romance, of adventure, of sym- 
pathy for the picturesque and the un- 
known, surging through his veins. <A 
million stars glowed like yellow, pas- 
sionless eyes in the polar cold of the skies. 
Behind him, white in its sinuous twist- 
ing through the snow-smothered wilder- 
ness, lay the icy Saskatchewan, with a 
few scattered lights visible where Prince 
Albert, the last outpost of civilization, 
came down to the river half a mile away. 

But it was into the north that How- 
land looked. From the top of the great 
ridge that he had climbed he gazed stead- 
ily into the white gloom which stretched 
for a thousand miles from where he 
stood to the Arctic Sea. Faintly, in the 
grim silence of the winter night, there 
came to his ears the soft, hissing sound 
of the aurora borealis as it played in its 
age-old song over the dome of the earth. 
As he watched its cold flashes shooting 
like pale arrows through the distant sky, 
and listened to its whispering music of 
unending loneliness and mystery, there 
came upon him a strange feeling that it 
was beckoning to him, calling to him. 
It was telling him that up there, very 
near to the end of the earth, lay all that 
he had dreamed of and hoped for since 
he had grown old enough to begin the 
shaping of a destiny of his own. 

He shivered as the cold nipped at his 
blood, and lighted a fresh cigar, half 
turning to shield himself from a wind 
that was growing out of the east. As 
the match flared for an instant in the cup 
of his hands there came from the black 
gloom of the balsam and spruce at his 
feet a wailing, hungerful cry that brought 


ii perhaps the first time in his 
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a startled breath from his lips. It was 
a cry such as Indian dogs make about 
the teepees of masters who are newly 
dead. He had never heard the cry 
before, and yet he knew that it was a 
wolf. 

It thrilled him with an awe which was 
new to him. He stood as motionless 
as the trees about him until, from out 
of the gray night-gloom to the west, there 
came an answering cry, and then, from 
far to the north, still another. 

“Sounds as if I’d better go back to 
town,” he said to himself, speaking aloud. 
“ By George, but it’s lonely! ” 

He descended the ridge, walked rapid- 
ly over the hard crust of the snow across 
the Saskatchewan, and assured himself 
that he felt no small relief when the 
lights of Prince Albert gl-amed a few 
hundred yards ahead of him. 

Jack Howland was a true Chicago man 
—which means that he was a _ hustler 
and not overburdened with sentiment. 
For fifteen of his thirty-one years he had 
been hustling. Ahead of him, since he 
could easily remember, he had possessed 
to a large measure but one ambition and 
one hope. With a persistence which had 
left him peculiarly a stranger to the more 
frivolous and human sides of life, he 
had worked toward the achievement of 
this ambition ; and to-night, because that 
achievement was very near at hand, he 
was happy. He had never been happier. 

There flashed in his mental vision a 
swiftly moving picture of the fight he 
had made for success. It had been a 
magnificent fight. Without vanity he 
was proud of it, for fate had handi- 
capped him at the beginning, and still 
he had won out. He saw himself again 
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the homeless little farmer-boy setting out 
from his Illinois village to take up life 
in a great city. As if it had all happened 
but yesterday, he remembered how for 
days and weeks he had nearly starved; 
how he had sold papers at first, and then, 
by lucky chance, became errand boy in 
a big drafting establishment. 

It was there that the ambition was 
born in him. He saw great engineers 
come and go—men who were greater 
than Presidents to him, and who sought 
out the ends of the earth in the following 
of their vocation. He made a slave of 
himself in the nurturing and strengthen- 
ing of his ambition to become one of 
them—to be a builder of railroads and 
bridges, a tunneler of mountains, a crea- 
tor of new things in new lands. 

His slavery had not lessened as his 
years increased. Voluntarily he had kept 
himself in bondage, fighting ceaselessly 
to conquer the obstacles in his way, tri- 
umphing over his handicaps as few other 
men had triumphed, rising slowly, stead- 
ily, resistlessly, until now— 

He flung back his head, and the pulse 
of his heart quickened as he heard again 
the words of Van Horn, president of the 


greatest engineering company on the con- 
tinent: 

“ Howland, we’ve decided to put you 
in charge of the building of the Hudson 


Bay Railroad. It’s one of the wildest 
jobs we’ve ever had, and Gregson and 
Thorne don't seem to catch on. They’re 
bridge-builders, not wilderness men. 
We've got to lay a single line of steel 
through three hundred miles of the wild- 
est country in North America, and from 
this hour your motto is ‘ Do it or bust.’ 
You can report at Le Pas as soon as you 
get your traps together.” 

Those words had broken Howland’s 
slavedom. He had been fighting for an 
opportunity, and now that the opportunity 
had come he was sure that he would suc- 
ceed. 

Swiftly, with his hands thrust deep 
in his pockets, he walked down the main 
street of Prince Albert, puffing out odor- 
ous clouds of smoke from his cigar, every 
fiber in him tingling with the new joy 
that had come into his life. Another 
night would see him in Le Pas, the little 
outpost sixty miles farther east on the 
Saskatchewan. Then a hundred miles by 
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dog-sledge, and he would be in the big 
wilderness camp, where three hundred 
men were already at work clearing a way 
toward the great bay of the north. What 
a glorious achievement that road would 
be! It would remain for all time as a 
monument to the ability, the courage, the 
indomitable persistence of its builders. 

It was past nine o’clock when How- 
land entered the little old Windsor Hotel. 
The big room, through the windows of 
which he could look out upon the street 
and across the frozen Saskatchewan, was 
almost empty. The clerk had locked his 
cigar-case and had gone to bed. In one 
corner, partly shrouded in gloom, sat a 
half-breed trapper, who had come in that 
day from the Lac la Ronge country, and 
at his feet crouched one of his wolfish 
dogs. Both were wide awake, and stared 
curiously at Howland as he came in. 

In front of the two large windows 
sat half a dozen men, as silent as the 
half-breed, clad in moccasins and thick 
caribou-skin coats. One of them was the 
factor from a Hudson Bay post at Lac 
Bain, who had not been down to the edge 
of civilization for three years ; the others, 
including two Crees and a Chippewayan, 
were hunters and post men who had 
driven in with their furs from a hun- 
dred miles to the north. 

For a moment Howland paused in the 
middle of the room and looked about 
him. Ordinarily he would have liked 
its quiet, and would have gone to one 
of the two rude tables to write a letter or 
figure out a problem of some sort—for 
he always carried a pocketful of prob- 
lems about with him. His fifteen years 
of study and unceasing slavery to his am- 
bition had made him naturally as taciturn 
as these grim men of the north, who were 
born to silence. But to-night there had 
come a change over him. He wanted 
to talk. He wanted to ask questions. 
He longed for human companionship, 
for some kind of a mental exhilaration 
beyond that furnished by his own 
thoughts. 

Seating himself before one of the win- 
dows, he felt in his pocket for a cigar, 
and proffered it to the factor from Lac 
Bain. 

“You smoke?” he asked companion- 
ably. 

“T was born in a wigwam,” said the 
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factor slowly, taking the cigar. ‘‘ Thank 
you.” 

“ Deuced polite for a man who hasn’t 
seen civilization for three years,” thought 
Howland, seating himself comfortably, 
with his feet on the window-sill. Aloud 
he said: “The clerk tells me you are 
from Lac Bain. That’s a good way 
north, isn’t it?” 

“Four hundred miles,” replied the 
factor with quiet terseness. “ We’re on 
the edge of the Barren Lands.” 

“ Whew!” Howland shrugged his 
shoulders. Then he volunteered: ‘ I’m 
going north myself to-morrow.” 

“ Post man?” 

“No, engineer. I’m putting through 
the Hudson Bay Railroad.” 

He spoke the words quite clearly. As 
they fell from his lips, the half-breed 
partly concealed in the gloom behind him 
straightened with the alert quickness of 
a cat. He leaned forward eagerly, his 
black eyes gleaming, and then rose from 
his seat. His moccasined feet made 


no sound as he came up behind How- 
land. 

It was the big husky who first gave 
a sign of the man’s presence. 


For a 
moment the upturned eyes of the youn? 
engineer met those of the half-breed. 
That look gave Howland a glimpse of 
a face which he could never forget 
a thin, dark, sensitive face framed in 
shining, jet-black hair, and of a pair of 
eyes which were the most beautiful he 
had ever seen in a man. 

Sometimes a look decides great friend- 
ship or bitter hatred between men; and 
something — nameless, unaccountable— 
passed between these two. Not until the 
half-breed had turned and was walking 
swiftly away did Howland realize that 
he wanted to speak to him, to grip him 
by the hand, to know him by name. He 
watched the slender form of the north- 
erner, as lithe and as graceful in its 
movement as a wild thing of the forests, 
until it passed from the door out into the 
night. 

‘““Who was that?” he asked, turning 
to the factor. 

“His name is Croisset. He comes 
from the Wholdaia country, beyond Lac 
la Ronge.” 

“French? ” 

“Half French, half Cree.” 
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The factor resumed his steady gaze 
out into the white distance of the night, 
and Howland gave up his effort at con- 
versation. After a little while, his com- 
panion shoved back his chair and bade 
him good night. The Crees and Chippe- 
wayan followed, and a few minutes later 
the two white hunters left the engineer 
alone before the windows. 

‘““Mighty funny people,” he said, half 
aloud. ‘“‘ Wonder if they ever talk?” 

He leaned forward, his elbows on his 
knees and his face resting in his hands, 
and stared to catch a sign of moving life 
outside. He felt no desire for sleep. 
Often he had called himself a night- 
bird, but seldom had he been more wake- 
ful than on this night. The elation of his 
success had not yet worn itself down to 
a normal and reasoning satisfaction, and 
his chief longing was for the next day, and 
the day after that, and the following day, 
when he would take the place of Greg- 
son and Thorne. Every muscle in his 
body was vibrant in its desire for action. 

He looked at his watch. It was only 
ten o’clock. Since supper he had smoked 
almost ceaselessly. Now he lighted an- 
other cigar, and stood up close to one 
of the windows. 

Faintly he caught the sound of a step 
on the board walk outside. It was a light, 
quick step, and for an instant it hesi- 
tated, just out of his vision. Then it 
approached, and suddenly the figure of 
a woman stopped in front of the window. 

How she was dressed Howland could 
not have told a moment later. All that 
he saw was the face, white in the white 
night—a face upon which the shimmering 
starlight fell as it was lifted to his gaze 
—beautiful, clear-cut as a cameo. ‘The 
eyes looked up at him half pleadingly, 
half luringly; the lips were parted, as if 
about to speak to him. He stared, move- 
less in his astonishment, and in another 
breath the face was gone. 

With a low, laughing cry he ran 
across the empty room to the door, and 
looked down the starlit street. To go 
from the window to the door took him 
but a few seconds, yet he found the street . 
deserted—deserted except for a solitary 
figure three blocks away and a dog that 
growled at him as he thrust out his head 
and shoulders. 

He heard no sound of footsteps, no 
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opening or closing of a door. Only there 
came to him that faint, hissing music 
of the northern skies—and once more, 
from the black forest beyond the Sas- 
katchewan, the infinite sadness of the 
wolf-howl. 


il 


HOWLAND was not a man easily sus- 
ceptible to a pair of eyes and a pretty 
face. The practical side of his nature 
was too much absorbed with material 
things to allow of the breaking in of 
romance. At least Howland had always 
complimented himself upon this fact, and 
he laughed a little nervously as he went 
back to his seat near the window. He 
was conscious that a flush of unusual ex- 
citement had leaped into his cheeks ; and 
already the practical side of him was 
ashamed of the sudden emotion to which 
his human side had surrendered. 

“Oh, but she was pretty!’ he excused 
himself. ‘‘ And those eyes—”’ 

Suddenly he stopped. There had been 


more than the eyes—more than the pretty 


face! Why had the girl paused in front 
of the window? Why had she looked 
at him so intently, as if on the point of 
speech? The smile and the flush left 
his face as these questions came to him, 
and he wondered if he had failed to com- 
prehend something which she had meant 
him to understand. 

After all, might it not have been a 
case of mistaken identity? For a mo- 
ment she had believed that she recog- 
nized him—then, seeing her mistake, had 
passed swiftly down the street. Under 
ordinary circumstances Howland would 
have accepted this solution of the inci- 
dent ; but to-night he was in an unusual 
mood, and it quickly occurred to him 
that even if his supposition were true, it 
did not explain the pallor in the girl’s 
face and the strange entreaty which had 
glowed for an instant in her eyes. 

However, it was none of his business, 
and he walked casually to the door. At 
the end of the street, a quarter of a mile 
distant, a red light burned feebly over 
the front of a Chinese restaurant, and 
in a mechanical sort of a way his foot- 
steps led him in that direction. 

“T’ll drop in and have a cup of tea,” 
he assured himself, throwing away the 
stub of his cigar and filling his lungs 
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with great breaths of the cold, dry air. 
“It’s a glorious night ; I wish Van Horn 
could see it.” 

He stopped and turned his eyes again 
into the north. Its myriad stars, white 
and unshivering, the elusive play of the 
mysterious lights hovering over the pole, 
and the black edge of the wilderness be- 
yond the river, were holding a greater 
and greater fascination for him. Since 
morning, when he had looked upon that 
wilderness for the first time in his life, 
new blood had entered into him, and he 
rejoiced that it was this wonderful world 
which was to hold for him success and 
fortune. 

Never had he dreamed that the mere 
joy of living would appeal to him as 
it did now; that the act of breathing, 
of seeing, of looking upon wonders in 
the making of which his hands had taken 
no part, would fill him with the indefi- 
nable pleasure which had suddenly be- 
come his experience. As he still stood 
gazing into the infinity of that other 
world beyond the Saskatchewan, he de- 
bated whether romance was really quite 
dead in him. 

Always he had laughed at romance. 
Work—the grim reality of action, of 
brain fighting brain, of cleverness pitted 
against other men’s cleverness, had al- 
most brought him to the point of regard- 
ing romance as a peculiar illusion of 
fools—and women. But he was fair in 
his concessions, and to-night he acknowl- 
edged that he had enjoyed the romance 
of what he had seen and heard. And 
most of all his blood had been stirred 
by the beautiful face which had looked 
at him from out of the night. 

The tuneless thrumming of a piano 
sounded behind him. As_ he passed 
through the low door of the restaurant, 
a man and woman lurched past him, and 
in their leering stare he read the verifi- 
cation of his suspicions of the place. 
Through a second door he entered a 
large room filled with tables and chairs, 
and pregnant with strange odors. At 
one of the farther tables there sat a 
long-cued Chinaman with his head bowed 
in his arms. Behind a counter stood a 
second, as motionless as an obelisk in 
the half gloom of the dimly illuminated 
room, his evil face challenging Howland 
as he entered. 
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The sound of the piano came from 
above, and with a bold and friendly 
nod the young engineer mounted a pair 
of stairs. 

“Tough joint!’’ he muttered, falling 
into his old habit of communing with 
himself. ‘‘ Hope they make good tea.” 

At the sound of his foutsteps on the 
stair, the playing of the piano ceased. 
He was surprised at what greeted him 
above. In startling contrast to the loath- 
some environment below, he entered a 
luxuriously appointed room, heavily hung 
with oriental tapestries, and furnished 
with half a dozen onyx tables partially 
concealed behind screens and gorgeously 
embroidered silk curtains. At one of 
these he seated himself, and signaled for 
service with the tiny bell near his hand. 
In response there appeared a young 
Chinaman with close-cropped hair and 
attired in evening dress. 

“A pot of tea,” ordered Howland ; 
and under his breath he added: “ Pretty 
good for a wilderness town. I wonder—” 

He looked about him curiously. Al- 
though it was only eleven o’clock, the 
place appeared to be empty; yet How- 
land felt that it was not empty. He was 
conscious of vaguely sensing the pres- 
ence of others somewhere near him. 
He was sure that there was a faint, acrid, 
odor lurking above that of burned in- 
cense, and he shrugged his shoulders 
with conviction when he paid a dollar 
for his pot of tea. 

“Opium, as sure as your name is Jack 
Howland,” he said, when the waiter was 
gone. ‘‘ I wonder again—how many pots 
of tea do they sell in a night?” 

He sipped his own leisurely, listening 
with all the eagerness of the new sense 
of freedom which had taken possession 
of him. The Chinaman had scarcely 
disappeared when he heard footsteps on 
the stair. In another instant a low word 
of surprise almost leaped from his lips. 
Hesitating for a moment in the doorway, 
her face staring straight into his own, 
was the girl whom he had seen through 
the hotel window! 

For perhaps no more than five sec- 
onds their eyes met; yet in that time 
there was painted upon his memory a 
picture which Howland knew that he 
would never forget. He had never taken 


more than a casual interest in the form 
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and features of women. He had looked 
upon beautiful faces and had admired 
them in a cool, dispassionate way, judg- 
ing them—when he judged at all—as 
he might have judged the more material 
workmanship of his own hands. But this 
face that was framed for a few brief 
moments in the doorway reached out to 
him and stirred an interest within him 
which was as new as it was pleasurable. 

It was a beautiful face. He knew 
that in a fraction of the first second. It 
was not white, as he had first seen it 
through the window. The girl’s cheeks 
were flushed. Her lips were parted, and 
she was breathing quickly, as if from the 
effect of climbing the stair. But it was 
her glorious eyes that sent Howland’s 
blood a little faster through his veins. 

The girl turned from his gaze, and 
seated herself at a table so that ke caught 
only her profile. The change delighted 
him. It afforded him another view of the 
picture that had glimpsed in the door- 
way, and he could study it without being 
observed in the act, though he was con- 
fident that the girl knew his eyes were 
upon her. He refilled his tiny cup with 
tea, and smiled when he noticed that 
she could easily have seated herself 
behind one of the screens. From the 
flush in her cheeks his eyes traveled 
critically to the rich glow of the light in 
her shining brown hair, which swept 
half over her ears in thick, soft waves, 
caught in a heavy coil low on her neck. 

Then, for the first time, he noticed 
her dress. It puzzled him. Her turban 
and muff were of gray lynx fur. Around 
her shoulders was a collarette of the 
same material. Her hands were immacu- 
lately gloved. In every feature of her 
lovely face, in every point of her dress, 
she bore the mark of refinement. 

The quizzical smile left Howland’s 
lips. The thoughts which at first had 
filled his mind as quickly disappeared. 
Who was she? Why was she here? 

With catlike quietness the young 
Chinaman entered between the screens 
and stood beside her. She wrote her 
order upon a small tablet, which How- - 
land had not, observed before. She 
ordered tea. He noticed that she gave 
the waiter a dollar bill in payment, and 
that the Chinaman returned seventy-five 
cents to her in change. 
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“ Discrimination!’ he chuckled with- 
in himself. ‘“ Proof that she’s not a 
stranger here, and knows the price of 
things!” 

He poured his last half cup of tea, 
and when he lifted his eyes he was sur- 
prised to find that the girl was looking 
at him. For a brief interval her gaze 
was steady and clear; then the flush 
deepened in her cheeks; her long lashes 
drooped as the cold gray of Howland’s 
eyes met her in unflinching challenge— 
and she turned to her tea. 

Howland noted that the hand which 
lifted the little Japanese pot was trem- 
bling slightly. He leaned forward, and, 
as if impelled by the movement, the girl 
turned her face to him again, the tea- 
urn poised above her cup. In her dark 
eyes was an expression which half 
brought him to his feet—a wistful glow, 
a pathetic and yet half-frightened appeal 
to him. He rose, his face questioning 
her. To his unspoken inquiry her lips 
formed themselves into a round, red 
circle, and she nodded to the opposite 
side of her table. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, seating 
himself. ‘‘ May I give you my card?” 

He felt as if there was something 
brutally indecent in what he was doing, 
and the knowledge of it sent a red flush 
into his cheeks. The girl read his name, 
smiled across the table at him, and with 
a pretty gesture motioned him to bring 
his cup and partake of her tea. He re- 
turned to his table, and when he came 
back with the cup in his hand she was 
writing upon one of the pages of the tab- 
let, which she passed across to him. 

‘You must pardon me for not talk- 
ing,” he read. “I can hear you very 
well, but unfortunately I am a mute.” 

He could not repress the low ejacula- 
tion of astonishment that came to his lips, 
and as his companion lifted her cup he 
saw in her face again the look that had 
stirred him so strangely when he stood 
in the window of the hotel. 

Howland was not a man educated in 
the trivialities of chance flirtations. He 
lacked finesse, and now he suddenly spoke 
boldly and to the point,.the honest can- 
dor of his gray eyes shining full upon 
the girl. 

““T saw you from the hotel window 
to-night,” he began, “and something in 
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your face led me to believe that you were 
in trouble. That is why I have ventured 
to be so bold. I am the engineer in 
charge of the new Hudson Bay Railroad, 
just on my way to Le Pas from Chicago. 
I’m a stranger in town. I’ve never been 
in this—this place before. It’s a very 
nice tea-room, an admirable blind for 
the opium-stalls behind those walls.” 

In a few terse words he had covered 
the situation, talking just as frankly as 
he would have talked to a man whom he 
met in his professional dealings. He had 
told the girl who and what he was, had 
revealed the cause of his interest in her, 
and at the same time had given her to 
understand that he was aware of the na- 
ture of their present environment. 

Closely he watched the effect of his 
words, and in another breath he was 
sorry that he had been so blunt. The 
girl’s eyes traveled swiftly about her; 
he saw the quickening rise and fall of 
her bosom, the swift fading of the color 
in her cheeks—the affrighted glow in her 
eyes as they came back to him, big and 
questioning. 

“IT didn’t know,” she wrote quickly, 
and hesitated. Her face was as white 
now as when Howland had looked upon 
it through the window. Her hand 
trembled nervously, and for an instant 
her lip quivered in a way that set How- 
land’s heart pounding tumultuously with- 
in him. “I am a stranger, too,’ she 
added. ‘I have never been in this place 
before. I came because—”’ 

She stopped, and the catching breath 
in her throat was almost a sob as she 
looked at Howland. He knew that it 
took an effort for her to write the next 
words. 

“T came because you came.” 

“Why?” he asked. His voice was 
low and assuring. “ Tell me why!” 

He read her words as she wrote them, 
leaning half-way across the table in his 
eagerness. 

“T am a stranger,’ 
want some one to help me. 


’ 


ar 


she repeated. 
Accidentally 
I learned who you were, and made up 
my mind to see you at the hotel, but 
when I got there I was afraid to go in. 
Then I saw you in the window. After 
a while you came out, and I saw you 


enter here. I didn’t know what kind 
of a place it was, and I followed you. 
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Won’t you please go with me to where 
I am staying, and I will tell you—” 

She left the sentence unfinished, her 
eyes pleading with him. Without a word 
he rose and seized his hat. 

“T will go, Miss “f 

He laughed frankly into her face, in- 
viting her to write her name. For a 
moment she smiled back at him, the 
color brightening her cheeks; then she 
turned and hurried down the stair. 

Outside Howland took her arm. © His 
eyes, passing above her, caught again the 
luring play of the aurora in the north. 
He flung back his shoulders, drank in 
the fresh air, and laughed in the buoy- 
ancy of the new life that he felt. 

“Tt’s a glorious night!” he exclaimed. 

The girl nodded, and smiled up at 
him. Her face was very near to his 
shoulder, more beautiful than ever in 
the white light of the stars. 

They did not look behind them. 
Neither heard the catlike fall of moc- 
casined feet a dozen yards away. Nei- 
ther saw the gleaming eyes and the thin, 
dark face of Jean Croisset, the half- 
breed, as they walked swiftly in the direc- 
tion of the Saskatchewan. 


Ill 


HowLanp was glad that for a time 
there was an excuse for his silence. It 
began to dawn upon him that this was 
an extraordinary adventure for a man 
on whose shoulders rested the respon- 
sibilities of one of the greatest engineer- 
ing tasks on the continent, and who was 
to take a train for the seat of his opera- 
tions at eight o’clock in the morning. 
Inwardly he was experiencing a strange 
train of thought; outwardly he smiled 
as he thought of what Van Horn would 
say if he knew the circumstances. 

He looked down at his companion. 
He saw the sheen of her hair as it 
rippled out from under her fur turban, 
studied the soft contour of her cheek 
and chin without himself being ob- 
served, and noticed, incidentally, that 
the top of the bewitching head beside 
him came just about to a level with the 
cigar which he was smoking. He won- 
dered if he was making a fool of him- 
self, If so, he assured himself that there 
was at least one compensation. This 
night in Prince Albert would not be as 
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uninteresting as it had promised to be 
earlier in the evening. 

Where the river ferry-boat was half 
drawn up on the shore, its stern frozen 
in the ice, he paused and looked down at 
the girl in quiet surprise. She nodded, 
and motioned across the river. . 

‘“‘T was over there once to-night,” said 
Howland aloud. ‘“ Didn’t see any houses, 
and heard nothing but wolves. Is that 
where we’re going?” 

Her white teeth gleamed at him, and 
he was conscious of a warm pressure 
against his arm as the girl signified that 
they were to cross. His perplexity in- 
creased. On the farther shore the for- 
est came down to the river’s edge in a 
black wall of spruce and balsam. Be- 
yond that edge of the wilderness he 
knew that no part of Prince Albert in- 
truded. It was possible that across from 
them was a squatter’s cabin; and yet, 
if this were so, and the girl was going 
to it, why had she told him that she was 
a stranger in the town? And why had 
she come to him for assistance, instead 
of seeking it of those whom she knew? 

He asked himself these questions with- 
out putting them into words. Not until 
they were climbing up the frozen bank 
of the stream, with the shadows of the 
forest growing deeper about them, did 
he speak again. 

“You told me that you were a stran- 
ger,’ he said, stopping his companion 
where the light of the stars fell upon 
the face which she turned up to him. 

She smiled, and nodded affirmatively. 

“You seem pretty well acquainted 
over here,’ he persisted. “ Where are 
we going?” 

This time she responded with an em- 
phatic negative shake of her head, at 
the same time pointing with her free 
hand to the well-defined trail that wound 
up from the ferry-landing into the for- 
est. Earlier in the day Howland had 
been told that this was the Great North 
Trail that led into the vast wildernesses 
beyond the Saskatchewan. The factor 
from Lac Bain, the Chippewayan, and _ 
the Crees had come in over it two days 
before. Its hard crust bore the marks 
of the sledges of Jean Croisset and the 
men from the Lac la Ronge country. 
Since the heavy snow that fell four feet 
deep ten days earlier, a forest man had 
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now and then used the trail on his way 
down to the edge of civilization; but 
none from Prince Albert had traveled 
it in the other direction. 

Howland had been told this at the 
hotel, and he shrugged his shoulders in 
candid bewilderment as he stared down 
into the girl’s face. She seemed to un- 
derstand his thoughts, and again her 
mouth rounded itself into that bewitch- 
ing red circle, which gave to her face 
an expression of tender entreaty, of 
pathetic grief that the soft lips were 
. powerless to voice the words which she 
wished to speak. Then, suddenly, she 
darted a few steps from Howland, and 
with the toe of her shoe formed a single 
word in the surface of the snow. She 
rested her hand lightly upon the engi- 
neer’s shoulder as he bent over to make 
it out in the elusive starlight. 

“Camp!” he cried, straightening 
himself. ‘‘ Do you mean to say you’re 
camping out here?” 

She nodded again and again, delighted 
that he understood her. There was 


something so childishly sweet in her 
face, in the gladness of her eyes, that 


Howland stretched out both his hands 
to her, laughing aloud. 

“You!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You—camp- 
ing out here!” 

With a quick little movement she 
came to him, still laughing with her eyes 
and lips, and for an instant he held both 
her hands tight in his own. Her lovely 
face was dangerously near him. He felt 
the touch of her breath, for an instant 
caught the sweet scent of her _ hair. 
Never had he seen eyes like those which 
glowed up at him softly, filled with the 
gentle starlight; never in his life had 
he dreamed of a face like this, so near 
to him that it sent the blood leaping 
through his veins in strange excitement. 

He held the hands tighter, and the 
movement drew the girl closer to him, 
until for no more than a breath he felt 
her against his breast. In that moment 
he forgot all sense of time and place; 
forgot his old self — Jack Howland, 
practical, unromantic, master-builder of 
railroads; forgot everything but this 
presence of the girl, the warm pressure 
against his breast, the lure of the great 
brown eyes that had come so unexpect- 
edly into his life. 
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In another moment he had recovered 
himself. He drew a step back, freeing 
the girl’s hands. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said softly. 

His cheeks burned hotly at what he 
had done, and turning squarely about he 
strode up the trail. He had not taken 
a dozen paces when far ahead of him 
he saw the red glow of a fire. ‘Then a 
hand caught his arm, clutching at it al- 
most fiercely, and he turned to meet the 
girl’s face, white now with a strange 
terror. 

“What is it?” he cried. 
me—”’ 

He caught her hands again, startled 
by the look in her eyes. Quickly she 
pulled herself away. A dozen feet be- 
hind her, in the thick shadows of the 
forest trees, something took form and 
movement. In a flash Howland saw a 
huge form spring from the gloom, and 
caught the gleam of an uplifted knife. 

There was no time for him to leap 
aside, no time for him to reach for the 
revolver which he carried in his pocket. 
In such a crisis one’s actions are in- 
voluntary, machine-like, as if life itself, 
hovering by a thread, preserves itself in 
its own way and without thought or 
reasoning on the part of the creature it 
animates. For an instant Howland 
neither thought nor reasoned. Had he 
done so he would probably have met his 
mysterious assailant, pitting his naked 
fists against the knife; but the very 
mainspring of his existence — which is 
self-preservation—called upon him to do 
otherwise. 

Before the startled cry upon his lips 
found utterance, he flung himself, face 
downward, in the snow. The move 
saved him, and as the other stumbled 
over his body, pitching headlong into 
the trail, he snatched forth his revolver. 
Before he could fire there came a roar 
like that of a beast from behind him, 
and a terrific blow fell upon his head. 
Under the weight of a second assailant, 
he was crushed to the snow; his pistol 
slipped from his grasp; two great hands 
choked a despairing cry from his throat. 
He saw a face over him, distorted with 
passion, a huge neck, eyes that flamed 
like angry garnets. He struggled to free 
his pinioned arms, to wrench off the 
death-grip at his throat, but his efforts 
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were like those of a child against a 
giant. 

In a last terrible attempt, he drew up 
his knees inch by inch under the weight 
of his enemy; it was his only chance— 
his only hope. _ Even as he felt the fin- 
gers about his throat sinking like hot 
iron into his flesh, and the breath slip- 
ping from his body, he remembered the 
murderous knee-punch taught him by 
the rough fighters of the inland seas; 
and with all the life that remained in 
him, he sent it crushing into the other’s 
body. It was a moment before he knew 
that it had been successful, before the 
film cleared from his eyes and he saw 
his assailant groveling in the snow. 

He rose to his feet, dazed and stagger- 
ing from the effect of the blow upon his 
head and the murderous grip at his 
throat. Half a pistol-shot down the trail 
he saw indistinctly the twisting of black 
objects in the snow, and as he stared 
one of the objects came toward him. 

“Do not fire, M’sievr Howland,” he 
heard a voice call. “It is I— Jean 
Croisset, a friend! Blessed saints, that 
was— what you name heem?— close 
call!” 

The half-breed’s thin, dark face came 
up smiling out of the gloom. For a 
moment Howland did not see him, 
scarcely heard his words. He looked 
about him for the girl. She was gone. 

““T happened here—just in time— 
with a club,” continued Croisset. ‘Come, 
we must go!” 

The smile had gone from his face, and 
there was a commanding firmness in the 
grip that fell upon the young engineer’s 
arm. 

Howland was conscious that things 
were twisting about him, and that there 
was a strange weakness in his limbs. 
Dumbly he raised his hands to his head, 
which hurt him until he felt like crying 
out in his pain. 

“The girl—” he gasped weakly. 

Croisset’s arm tightened about 
waist. 

“She is gone!”’ Howland heard him 
say; and there was something in the 
half-breed’s low voice that caused the 
other to turn, unquestioning, and stagger 
along beside him in the direction of 
Prince Albert. 

And yet, as Howland went, only half 


his 
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conscious of what he was doing, and 
leaning more and more heavily upon his 
companion, he knew that it was more 
than the girl’s disappearance that he 
wanted to understand. For, as the blow 
had fallen upon his head, he was sure 
that he had heard a woman’s scream; 
and as he lay in the snow, dazed and 
choking, spending his last effort in his 
struggle for life, there had come to him, 
as if from an infinite distance, a woman’s 
voice—and the words that it had spoken 
rang in his tortured brain now as his 
head dropped weakly against Croisset’s 
shoulder : 

“Mon dieu, you are killing him— 
killing him!” 

He tried to repeat them aloud, but his 
voice sounded only in an_ incoherent 
murmur. 

Where the forest came down to the 
edge of the river, the half-breed stopped. 

“IT must carry you, M’sieur How- 
land,” he said; and as he staggered out 
upon the ice with his inanimate burden, 
he spoke softly to himself. ‘ The saints 
preserve me, but what would the sweet 
Melisse say if she knew that Jean 
Croisset had come so near to losing the 
life of this m’sieur Vingénieur? Ce 
monde est plein de fous!” 


IV 


In only a subconscious sort of way 


was Howland cognizant of anything 
more that happened that night. When 
he came back into a full sense of his 
existence, he found himself in his bed 
at the hotel. A lamp was burning low 
upon the table. A glance showed him 
that the room was empty. 

He raised his head and shoulders from 
the pillows upon which they were rest- 
ing, and the movement helped to bring 
him at once into a realization of what 
had happened. He was hurt. There 
was a dull, aching pain in his head and 
neck, and when he raised an inquiring 
hand it came in contact with a thick 
bandage. 

He wondered if he was badly hurt, and 
sank back again upon the pillows, lying - 
with his eyes staring at the faint glow 
of the lamp. Soon there came a sound 
at the door, and he twisted his head, 
grimacing with the pain it caused him. 
Jean was looking in at him. 
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“ Ah, m’sicur is awake!” he said, see- 
ing the wide-open eyes. He came in 
softly, closing the door behind him. 
“Tf it had been a heavier club by the 
weight of a pound, you wold have gone 
into the blessed hereafter!” he smiled, 
approaching with a noiseless tread. He 
held a glass of water to Howland’s lips. 

“Ts it bad, Croisset?”’ 

“So bad that you will be in bed for 
a day or so, m’sieur. ‘That is all.” 

“Impossible!” cried the young engi- 
neer. “I must take the eight o’clock 
train in the morning. I must be in 
Le Pas—” 

“Tt is five o’clock now,” interrupted 
Jean softly. ‘ Do you feel like going?” 

Howland straightened himself and fell 
back suddenly with a sharp cry. 

“T can’t do it!” he exclaimed. After 
a moment he added: “ There will be no 
other train for two days.” As he raised 
a hand to his aching head, his other 
closed tightly about Jean’s lithe brown 
fingers. “I want to thank you for what 
you did, Croisset. I don’t know what 
happened. I don’t know who they were 
or why they tried to kill me. There was 


’ 


a girl—I was going with her—” 
He dropped his hand in time to see 
the strange fire that had leaped into the 


half-breed’s eyes. In astonishment, he 
half lifted himself again, his white face 
questioning Croisset. 

“Do you know?” he whispered eager- 
ly. ‘Who was she? Why did she lead 
me into that ambush? Why did they 
attempt to kill me?” 

The questions shot from him excitedly, 
and he knew from what he saw in the 
other’s face that Croisset could have an- 
swered them. Yet, from the thin, tense 
lips above him there came no response. 

With a quick movement the half-breed 
drew away his hand, and stepped toward 
the door. MHalf-way, he paused and 
turned, 

“ M’sieur, I have come to you with a 
warning. Do not go to Le Pas. Do 
not go to the big railroad camp on the 
Wekusko. Return into the south!” 
For an instant he leaned forward, his 
black eyes flashing, his hands clenched 
tightly at his sides. ‘‘ Perhaps you will 
understand,” he cried tensely, ‘ when I 
tell you this warning is sent to you—by 
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the little Mélisse! 
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Before Howland could recover from 
his surprise, Croisset had passed swiftly 
through the door. The engineer called 
his name, but there came no response 
other than the rapidly retreating sound 
of the Northerner’s moccasined feet. 

With a grumble of vexation, the in- 
jured man sank back upon his pillows. 
The fresh excitement had set his head 
in a whirl again, and a feverish heat 
mounted into his face. For a long time 
he lay with his eyes closed, trying to 
clear for himself the mystery of the pre- 
ceding night. 

The one thought which obsessed: him 
was that he had been duped. His lovely 
acquaintance of the preceding evening 
had ensnared him completely with her 
gentle smile and her winsome mouth, 
and he gritted his teeth grimly as he re- 
flected how easy he had been. Deliber- 
ately she had lured him into the ambush 
which would have: proved fatal for him 
had it not been for Jean Croisset. And 
she was not a mute! He had heard her 
voice; when the death-grip was tightest 
about his throat, there had come to him 
that terrified cry: 

“Mon dieu, you are killing him— 
killing him!” 

His breath came a little faster as he 
whispered the words to himself. They 
appealed to him now with a significance 
which he had not understood at first. 
He was sure that in that cry there had 
been real terror; almost he fancied, as 
he lay with his eyes shut tight, that he 
could still hear the shrill note of despair 
in the voice. 

The longer he tried to reason the sit- 
uation the more inexplicable grew the 
mystery of it all. If the girl had calm- 
ly led him into the ambush, why in the 
last moment, when success seemed about 
to crown her duplicity, had she cried out 
in that agony of terror? In Howland’s 
heated brain there came suddenly a vision 
of her as she stood beside him in the 
white trail; he felt again the thrill of 
her hands, the touch of her breast for 
a moment against his own; saw the 
gentle look that had come into her deep, 
pure eyes—the pathetic tremor of the 
lips which seemed striving so hard to 
speak to him. Was it possible that face 
and eyes like those could have led him 
into a death-trap? 
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Despite the evidence of what had hap- 
pened, he found himself filled with 
doubt. And yet, after all, she had lied 
to him—for she was not a mute! 

He turned over with a groan, and 
watched the door. When Croisset re- 
turned, he would insist upon knowing 
more, for he was sure that the half-breed 
could clear away at least a part of the 
mystery. Vainly, as he watched and 
waited, he racked his mind to find some 
reason for the murderous attack upon 
himself. Who was “ the little Mélisse,”’ 
who, as Croisset declared, had sent the 
warning? So far as he could remember, 
he had never known a person by that 
name ; and yet the half-breed had uttered 
it as if it would carry a vital meaning 
to him. ‘“ Perhaps you will under- 
stand,” he had said, and Howland strove 
to understand, until his brain grew dizzy 
and a nauseous sickness overcame him. 

The first light of the day was fall- 
ing faintly through the window when 
footsteps sounded outside the door again. 
It was not Croisset who appeared this 
time, but the proprietor himself, bearing 
with him a tray on which there were 
toast and a steaming pot of coffee. He 
nodded and smiled as he saw Howland 
half sitting up. 

“Bad fall you had,” he said, drawing 
a small table close beside the bed. 
“This snow is treacherous when you're 
climbing among the rocks. When it 
caves in with you on the side of a moun- 
tain, you might as well make up your 
mind you’re going to get a good bump. 
Good thing Croisset was with you!” 

For a few moments Howland 
speechless. 

“Ves, it—was—a—bad—fall,” he re- 
plied at last, looking sharply at the 
other. ‘‘ Where is Croisset?” 

“Gone. He left an hour ago with 
his dogs. Funny fellow, that Croisset! 
Came in yesterday from the Lac la 
Ronge country, a hundred miles north— 
goes back to-day. No reason for coming 
-—none for going, that I can see.” 

“Do you know anything about him?” 
asked Howland a little eagerly. 

“No. He comes in about once or 
twice a year.” 

For some moments the young engineer 
munched his toast and drank his coffee 
in silence. ‘Then, casually, he asked: 


was 
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“Did you ever hear of a person by 
the name of Mélisse? ” 

““ Mélisse — Mélisse — Mélisse—”  re- 
peated the hotel man. “It seems to me 
that the name is familiar, and yet I can’t 
remember —” He caught himself in 
sudden triumph. “ Ah, I have it! Two 
years ago I had a kitchen woman named 
Mélisse.” 

Howland shrugged his shoulders. 

“This was a young woman,” he said. 

“The Mélisse we had is dead,” re- 
plied the proprietor cheerfully, rising to 
go. “I'll send up for your tray in half 
an hour or so, Mr. Howland.” 

Several hours later Howland crawled 
from his bed and bathed his head in cold 
water. After that, as he felt better, he 
dressed himself, and went below. His 
head was still painful, but beyond that 
and an occasional sensation of nausea, 
the injury he had received in the fight 
caused him no very great distress. He 
went into dinner, and by the middle of 
the afternoon was so much improved 
that he lighted his first cigar and ven- 
tured out into the bracing air for a short 
walk. 

At first it occurred to him that he 
might make inquiries at the Chinese 
restaurant regarding the identity of the 
girl whom he had met there; but he 
quickly changed his mind. Crossing the 
river, he followed the trail which they 
had taken the preceding night. For a 
few moments he contemplated the marks 
of the conflict in the snow. Where he 
had first seen the half-breed, there were 
blotches of blood upon the crust. 

“Good for Croisset!’? he muttered. 
“Tt looks as if he used a knife.” 

He could see where the wounded man 
had dragged himself up the trail, finally 
staggering to his feet. With a caution 
which he had not exercised a few hours 
before, Howland continued slowly be- 
tween the thick forest walls, one hand 
clutching the’ butt of the revolver in his 
coat-pocket. Where the trail twisted 
abiuptly to the north, he found the 
charred remains of a camp-fire in a 
small open, and just beyond it a number . 
of birch toggles, which had undoubtedly 
been used in place of tent-stakes. 

With the toe of his boot he kicked 
among the ashes and half-burned bits of 
wood. There was no sign of smoke— 
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not a spark to give evidence that the 
camper had been there for many hours. 
There was but one conclusion to make: 
soon after their unsuccessful attempt 
upon his life his strange assailants had 
broken camp and fled. With them, in 
all probability, had gone the girl whose 
soft eyes and sweet face had lured him 
within their reach. 

But where had they gone? 

Carefully he examined the abandoned 
camp. In several places he found the 
faint, broad impression made by a to- 
boggan. The marks at least cleared 
away the mystery of their disappearance. 

He was tired when he returned to the 
hotel, and it was with a sense rather of 
disappointment than of pleasure that he 
learned that the work-train was to leave 
for Le Pas late that night, in place of 
the next day. After a couple of hours’ 
rest in his room, however, his old enthu- 
siasm returned. He found himself 
feverishly anxious to reach Le Pas and 
the big camp on the Wekusko. Crois- 


set’s warning to turn back into the south, 
instead of deterring him, urged him on. 

It was by fighting that Howland had 
forced his way, round by round, up the 


ladder of success. And now the fact 
that his life was in danger, that some 
mysterious peril awaited him in_ the 
depths of the wilderness, only added a 
new and thrilling fascination to the tre- 
mendous task which was ahead of him. 
He wondered if this same peril had beset 
Gregson and Thorne, and if it was the 
cause of their failure, of their anxiety to 
return to civilization. He assured him- 
self that he would know when he met 
them at Le Pas. 

Meanwhile, he would prepare for de- 
velopments; so he went to a gun-shop, 
bought a long-barreled six-shooter and 
a holster, and added to it a hunting- 
knife like that he had seen carried by 
Croisset. 

It was near midnight when he boarded 
the work-train, and dawn was just be- 
ginning to break over the wilderness 
when it stopped at Etomami, from 
which point he was to travel by hand- 
car over the sixty miles of new road 
which had been constructed as far north 
as Le Pas. For three days the car had 
been waiting for the new chief of the 
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road, but neither Gregson nor Thorne 
was with it. 

“Mr, Gregson is waiting for you at 
Le Pas,” said one of the men who had 
come with it. ‘‘ Mr. Thorne is at We- 
kusko.” 

For the first time in his life, Howland 
now plunged into the heart of the wil- 
derness, and as mile after mile slipped 
behind them, and they sped deeper into 
the peopleless desolation, his blood leaped 
in swift excitement, in the new joy of 
life which he was finding up here under 
the far northern skies. Seated on the 
front of the car, with the four men pump- 
ing behind him, he drank in the wild 
beauties of the forests and swamps 
through which they slipped, his eyes con- 
stantly on the alert for signs of the big 
game which his companions told him was 
on all sides of them. 

Everywhere about them lay white win- 
ter. The rocks, the trees, and the great 
ridges which in this north country are 
called mountains, were covered with four 
feet of snow, and upon it the sun shone 
with dazzling brilliancy. But it was not 
until a long grade brought them to the 
top of one of these ridges, and How- 
land looked northward from the sum- 
mit, that he saw the wilderness in all 
its grandeur. 

As the car stopped, he sprang to his 
feet with a joyous cry, his face aflame 
with what he saw ahead of him. Stretch- 
ing away under his eyes, mile after mile, 
was the vast white desolation that 
reached to Hudson Bay. In speechless 
wonder he gazed down upon the unblazed 
forests, saw plains and hills unfold 
themselves as his vision gained distance, 
followed a frozen river until it was lost 
in the bewildering picture, and let his 
eyes rest here and there upon the glisten- 
ing, snow - smothered bosoms of lakes, 
rimmed in by walls of black forest. 

This was not the wilderness as he had 
expected it to be, nor as he had often 
read of it in books. It was not the wil- 
derness that Gregson and Thorne had 
described in their letters. It was beau- 
tiful! It was magnificent! His heart 
throbbed with pleasure as he gazed down 
on it, the flush grew deeper in his face, 
and he seemed hardly to breathe in his 
tense interest. 


(To be continued ) 
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we have seen how some of the 

commodities on which the specu- 
lator builds his hopes not only turn to 
ashes but envelop him in ruin and some- 
times in disgrace. Through travail in 
wheat, corn, and lard we have made 
our way in the troubled annals of the 
market-place until now we come to the 
very throne of imperial speculative 
power, the domain of King Cotton. 

Although less necessary to man’s life 
than wheat, cotton yields to no product 
in prestige and power. The very basis 
of the world’s dominant industry, the 
one crop for which nature has provided 
no substitute, whose value can be told 
only in terms of billions, it touches, 
literally and figuratively, all races and 
climes. It is the regal plant; ‘the 
world waits in attendance upon its 
growth—it is gold from the instant it 
puts forth its tiny shoot—its fiber is 
current in every bank.” Without it, the 
United States would be a debtor nation 
rather than a creditor nation in the 
world’s commercial clearing-house ; with 
it, we wield a commanding agricultural 
supremacy. 

Small wonder that about this princely 
staple man should have created an em- 
pire of speculation alongside of which 
the manipulation of wheat is a small 
affair. To the long and shifting story 
of corners, cotton has contributed its 
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most stupendous episodes. As with the 
other commodities, there is the same 
fateful repetition of corner history. Only 
in very rare instances has cotton been 
actually cornered, and then the gain 
piled up by the successful coup has in- 
variably been lost in the next operation. 
More often we encounter the familiar 
and mournful record of faiiure and loss. 


THE DEALING IN COTTON FUTURES 


While the methods employed in run- 
ning a corner in the great Southern 
staple do not differ materially from those 
used in wheat and corn, there are-some 
distinctive features of the cotton market 
that should be explained before going 
into the specific deals. 

If all cotton could be traded in as 
stocks are traded in, be.‘ cleared” and 
actually delivered, there would be no 
corners unless one man bought up a 
whole crop for cash. Since this would 
take many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, it would be next to impossible. 
But the fact that so-called ‘“ futures” 
in cotton are sold on the cotton ex- 
changes makes it possible for the specu- 
lator to buy options or contracts for fu- 
ture delivery, thus creating a colossal 
structure for manipulation. 

The future, or option, in cotton is a 
contract to buy or sell. It is called an 
option because the cotton contracted for 
is deliverable, at the option of the seller, 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the fourth of a series of articles on the great corners in staple 


American commodities. 
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with the operations of James A. Patten, and with the disastrous attempts of James R. Keene and 
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Hutch,” P. D. Armour, and Joseph Leiter were the leading figures; and the third, printed last 


month, of great corners in cotton and lard. 
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at any time during the month for which 
it is sold; it is called a future because, 
in the great majority of cases, the con- 
tract calls for delivery at some future 
time. The unit of contract trading is 
one hundred bales, aggregating fifty 
thousand pounds. The three great 
theaters of cotton-trading are the New 
York Cotton Exchange, which really 
fixes the prices; the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, and the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change. 

Two kinds of cotton-— “spot” and 
“future ’’—are traded in. “Spot” cot- 
ton is sold by sample, and is actually 
delivered. This corresponds to cash 
wheat, and goes to the manufacturer, 
who is technically known in the trade 
as the spinner. “ Future” cotton is the 
medium of all speculation, and makes 
corners possible. 

There are thirty-two grades of cotton, 
but the standard grade specified in con- 
tracts is “middling.” All cotton is 
above or below “ middling.” It is traded 
in terms of price per pound. During 
the Civil War, when the Southern pro- 
duction was suspended, the price rose as 
high as a dollar and forty cents. . The 
figure for cotton that would correspond 
to two-dollar wheat might be set at 
eighteen cents, a point reached during 
the Sully corner of 1904. The price 
corresponding to dollar wheat—a good, 

safe average—is ten cents. 

A new cotton crop commences in 
September, when the harvest begins. It 
ripens gradually, and by December 1 the 
crop is in. The big trading months are 
January, March, May, July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October. 

Very little of the cotton speculated in 
ever gets to New York. Much of the 
trading in futures is speculation pure 
and simple, and provides a process by 
which men sell something they do not 
own, or buy something they never expect 
to see or use. The cotton “short” gets 
as badly squeezed as his full brother in 
misfortune, the wheat “short.” In 
times of inflated corner prices, he must 
pay the ransom that the exchanges le- 
galize. 

Not all the trading in cotton futures, 
however, is wild speculation. By sell- 

ing futures, the planter is enabled to 
sell part or all of his crop when the 
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which may be 
The spinner is 
able to buy futures for his needs when 


price appears attractive 
long before the harvest. 


the price seems low enough. He can 
later exchange his contracts for actual 
cotton, and thus regard his future pur- 
chases as a sort of insurance against a 
big rise in the market. This is legiti- 
mate business. It is the abuse of the 
future by the speculator that causes the 
tragedy of corners. 


THE PERILS OF COTTON CORNERS 


There is still another important dis- 
tinction to be borne in mind in looking 
at corners in cotton. No cotton is con- 
sumed by the producer. Unlike corn, 
for example, it must be transported to 
the market. No man knows how much 
corn the farmers feed to their stock, but 
the trader can find out how many bales 
of cotton are shipped. The statistical 
basis of cotton manipulation, therefore, 
is sounder than is the case with any other 
commodity. In wheat, it is always the 
hidden supply that comes rushing into 
the market to overwhelm the cornerer. 
Yet, tragically enough, and despite the 
comparatively easier method of compu- 
ting the visible supply, it is this very 
same thing that has smashed most cot- 
ton corners. 

Cotton is not so necessary to mankind 
as is wheat. Man must eat, and the 
miller must have wheat to grind into 
flour. Man must also have clothes; but 
if shirts, duck, or sheeting are high, he 
can make old clothes and pieces do until 
prices go down. So with the spinner ; 
if cotton is high, he can postpone spin- 
ning. This piles up the reserve supply 
of the raw product. 

You get some idea of what postpone- 
ment of spinning means when you find 
that the average monthly consumption is 
one million bales. What happens? The 
man who seeks to corner cotton does not 
know how much of this reserve is in the 
warehouses. He keeps on buying fu- 
riously. When he thinks he has the 
market cornered, and has put up the 
price to a fictitious figure, the reserve 
comes in with a rush, and he must buy 
it at the inflated price, or go down to 
ruin. You have only to turn back to 
the victims of wheat and corn deals to 
find the prototypes of the actors in the 

















vast drama of cotton which is now to 
unfold. 


THE FIRST COTTON SPECULATOR 


The entire action of the drama covers 
barely one hundred years. It is punc- 
tuated by war and shot through with 
human folly and failure. During this 
time more venturing has been done on 
the rise and fall of the price of cotton 
than on any other commodity. Before 
the telegraph and the cable came to as- 
sist the manipulation of markets, cotton 
speculation was the sport of daring 
operators. 

In the beginning, as always, success 
was merely a bubble that was soon punc- 
tured and passed away. The first cotton 
speculator of note was Vincent Nolte, 
who was born at Leghorn, in Italy, and 
who received his mercantile training 
there, in Hamburg, and in Nantes. The 
friend of Lafayette, an intriguer in 
European politics, he was equipped by 
temperament, training, and tradition to 
be a gambler in trade. In the course of 
his wanderings he arrived in New Or- 
leans, and was there during the second 
war between the United States and 
Great Britain. For the defense of the 
city it was necessary to mount cannon 
on cotton-bales, because the ground was 
marshy. Some of Nolte’s bales helped 
Jackson’s soldiers to repel the invaders, 
and it is interesting to remark that the 
cotton - trader was handsomely indem- 
nified. 

After the war, he began to ship cotton 
to England and Scotland, and made big 
profits. Soon he loomed large in cotton 
export matters. He advanced in wealth 
and power, and his operations aggre- 
gated forty thousand bales a year —a 
large amount for those days. He was 
the first man to send out printed advices 
on the condition of the cotton crop and 
the market. 

He had an ambition to corner cotton, 
and it proved his undoing. While in 
Liverpool, he accumulated a large line, 
and sold six thousand bales to a dealer 
in Charleston. On the expectation of 


getting the remittance for this by return 
packet, he plunged heavily. The cotton 
situation was very unsteady; Nolte be- 
came overloaded; the inevitable break 
followed. The remittance did not come 
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from America, and he was forced to sus: 
pend, owing a million dollars. He was 
the first of a long series of men who 
found that cornering cotton was like try- 
ing to get a monopoly on sunshine. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF NICHOLAS BIDDLE 


No sooner did Nolte pass off the stage 
of cotton-manipulation than a new star 
came on. He was Nicholas Biddle, of 
Philadelphia, president of the Bank of 
the United States, the foremost banking 
institution of the new republic. It was 
he who had the first dream of cotton: 
empire, and for a brief time he real- 
ized it, but at tremendous cost. He 
saw that to control cotton, he must con- 
trol the sources of its supply. Accord- 
ingly he scattered his financial strength 
in the South, financing young planters 
who bought slaves and started planta- 
tions. He began to accumulate cotton, 
and sent his son to Liverpool—then, as 
now, the center of English cotton-tra- 
ding — to distribute the product. By 
granting special facilities to the South- 
ern banks, he induced them to make lib- 
eral advances on cotton, and to send it 
to his son abroad. This put into his 
hands a mastery of the crop which soon 
became almost a monopoly. 

For a while, his operations promised 
well. He controlled the crop of 1837- 
1838, and reached out for the next. But 
the Southern banks needed money; he 
was forced to come to their relief, and 
his resources were drained. English 
traders organized against him, and he 
was unable to dominate the following 
year’s crop. .Although he had big hold- 
ings, the prices slumped; he found him- 
self with many obligations and increas- 
ing losses. His bank failed, and he was 
driven from the market. He was the 
second costly sacrifice offered up to 
King Cotton. 


COTTON IN THE CIVIL WAR 


At this point it might be well to bear 
in mind that all through these years, and 
the narrative has now reached the for- 
ties, cotton was being woven more and. 
more into the destiny of the South. It 
was not only the white symbol of the 
section’s commercial greatness, but in its 
prosperity lay the backbone of the whole 
Southern social régime. More than this, 
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the industry was kept alive by the bone, 
sweat, and sinew of the negro slave. 
Thus it projected itself largely into the 
politics of the nation that was soon to 
be rent by Civil War. The first gun at 
Sumter sounded the temporary doom of 
cotton - growing; the fields where the 
fleecy blooms had nodded ran red with 
blood. 

Just as cotton helped to defend New 
Orleans from the British in 1815, so did 
it bolster up the credit of the Confed- 
eracy. In 1862 the Confederate govern- 
ment placed a loan of three millions 
sterling in England. It was quickly sub- 
scribed, because it was stipulated that 
any bondholder could, by giving sixty 
days’ notice, demand the payment of his 
bond in cotton at sixpence per pound, 
delivered in the interior of America 
within ten miles of a railroad-station in 
war-time, or at a Southern seaport at 
the consummation of the war. Since 
England needed vast quantities of cotton 
for manufacture, it followed that these 
bonds were popular. 

During the war individual cotton 
speculation had gone on in small lots. 
The fluctuations in price were very great, 
and nobody wanted to take chances with 
large quantities. It was about this time 
that trading in futures came into prac- 
tise. At first they were all private deals, 
put through by manufacturers who need- 
ed the actual cotton. These men were 
unwilling to run the risk of the shift- 
ing prices of war-time, so they bought 
the futures from New York brokers. 
The brokers covered their deals by se- 
curing spot cotton, or by buying futures 
from other brokers. 


THE MODERN ERA OF SPECULATION 


Up to the time of the Civil War, the 
South had not only been the great cot- 
ton-producing region, but also the great 
market-place for its staple crop. With 
peace and reconstruction came bank- 
ruptcy for the old-time factors. Their 
land was desolate; their slaves were 
free ; their finances were shattered. The 
money to rehabilitate the whole cotton 
industry had to come from the North, 
and thus it happened that New York 
became the seat of cotton-trading. 

To the North came the first of that 
group of militant Southerners who were 
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to make new cotton history, and to give 
to the imperial staple its first real place 


in world-wide speculative affairs. From 
Georgia came John H. Inman; from 
Kentucky came John C. Latham; from 
Tennessee came R. T. Wilson; and 
from Virginia came Archibald G. 
Gwathmey. They were giants all, and 
they galvanized the tottering trade into 
far-reaching life. With their advent, 
and with the almost coincident organi- 
zation of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, in 1870, the modern era of cot- 
ton speculation began. 

But before the American kings could 
swing into action there had been attempts 
abroad to corner the crop. Over at Liver- 
pool was Morris Ranger, who wielded 
a great power in the cotton trade. In 
1879 he cornered both the Liverpool and 
New York markets for September de- 
livery. To do this, he had to pour mil- 
lions into the pit. Hardly had he estab- 
lished his corner fences than a world of 
new cotton was hurled at him in New 
York, and the American end of the cor- 
ner suddenly collapsed late in Septem- 
ber. In Liverpool, however, Ranger 
held his own and made a big profit; but 
in the following year he failed in a 
gigantic bear operation in the Liverpool 
market. 

A few years later, he got upon his 
feet again, and the lure of the corner 
once more dazzled him. With his 
brother, Sol Ranger, who was an im- 
portant New York factor, he assailed 
the market, and this time went down 
never to rise again. 

There were many attempts to run cot- 
ton corners in the early eighties. One 
of the most important was engineered by 
David Watts, who, with a group of New 
Orleans operators, started a tremendous 
operation in September delivery on the 
New York market. There was a defec- 
tion from the bull ranks, and private 
settlements by some of Watts’s associates 
greatly weakened his hold on the situa- 
tion. He found much more cotton in 
reserve than he expected. More than 
one hundred and thirty thousand bales 
were actually delivered, and the corner 
ended in failure and great loss for 
Watts and most of his friends. 

Another disastrous corner was run in 
the eighties by a clique of ‘German 
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firms, associated with George Staber, 


who was the New York representative 


of a large Stuttgart house. It was al- 
ways maintained that a lot of “trash” 


—that is, inferior cotton—was delivered 
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It was a critical 
time for the corner then under way. 
The disturbance caused prices to react, 
and the deal went to smash. 

Equally disastrous was the corner run 


followed in the trade. 





























JOHN H. INMAN, 


WHO LEFT HIS HOME IN GEORGIA WITH A CAPITAL 


OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS AND BECAME THE MOST 
POWERFUL FIGURE IN COTTON SPECULATION 


Drawn by M. Stein Srom a photograph 


on contract to the bull leaders opera- 
ting the corner. The cotton was imme- 
diately sent out of the country, and the 
fraud was not discovered for some time. 
Meanwhile various lots of the same cot- 
ton were reinspected in New York and 
found to be inferior in quality. 

This led to an investigation by the 
New York Cotton Exchange. Several 
houses were expelled, and much disorder 
9 








by Julius Runge, of Galveston. He was 
a big trader, and he thought, like many 
of his predecessors, that he had all the 
available cotton in his grasp; but John 
H. Inman unloosed enough to swamp 
him. It was the old story over again. 


THE REIGN OF JOHN H. INMAN 


All through these deals, first on one 
side and then on the other, you find the 
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trail of John H. Inman, who had be- 
come, by this time, the most powerful 
figure in all cotton-trading. When he 
left his home in Georgia, Inman had a 
hundred dollars in his pocket. He ex- 
panded this slender capital, in due sea- 
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he bore to the big game of cotton- 
manipulation the same relation that 
Philip D. Armour bore to wheat. He 
was a factor always to be reckoned with, 
and he had a long record of brilliant 
success. His cooperation had come to 



































DANIEL J. SULLY, WHOSE GREAT COTTON SPECULATION IN I9Q03 AND 
1904 ENDED DISASTROUSLY 


Drawn by M. Stein Srom a photograph by Underwood, New Vork 


son, to ten millions. He had served his 
mercantile apprenticeship in Atlanta; 
later he operated in Houston, and 
finally settled in New York at the head 
of the firm of Inman, Swan & Co. 

He was tall, thin, cool, and deliber- 
ate. He was both bull and bear; he 
fought corners and he ran them, and 


mean victory; his opposition spelled de- 
feat. But in him, as in all the rest of 
the cornerers, the nemesis of the corner 
finally found its quarry. 

The century had reached the nineties, 
and with them came our first crop of 
ten million bales of cotton. In 1895, 
when cotton was low, Inman made a 
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very successful bull campaign. He did 
not carry it beyond May, however, and 
retired with his profits. Peter La- 
bouisse, of New Orleans, took up the 
bull operation, and, favored by weather 
conditions, ran up the price two cents; 
but the bull side became congested, and 
in order to save the market from being 
swamped the leaders had to take on still 
larger quantities of cotton. 

In October, the market slumped two 
cents in less than ten hours, and a panic 
followed. Several New Orleans houses 
failed, and the bears had to form cliques 
to save the market from complete and 
universal disaster. Labouisse saw three 
million dollars in paper profits slip 
through his fingers, and he was forced 
to withdraw from the game, bankrupt 
and broken-hearted. 

Inman had profited by this decline, 
and in 1896, when it appeared to him 
that July and August cotton—the old 
crop—would be scarce, he bought these 
options heavily. ‘Then he sold new crop 
deliveries, as a hedge, thinking that the 
old crop would advance and the new 
crop decline in price. He piled up an 
enormous line. At one time he was said 
to have one million bales. 

‘The new crop started out with a mar- 
velous promise, but in July a drought 
set in. While it hastened the maturity 
of the crop, making it ayailable for de- 
livery sooner than was expected, it also 
cut down the yield. The anticipated 
scarcity of old cotton did not take place, 
but there was a decided shortage of new 
cotton. Inman’s forecast was exactly 
wrong, and he found himself facing a 
costly situation. The cotton that he had 
bought at high figures became cheap, 
and the cotton he had sold at a low 
price became dear. He was caught in 
the inevitable bull rise following the 
short crop—the staple went from seven 
to nine and one-half cents—and_ badly 
squeezed. It was Inman’s first defeat, 
and it resulted in his retirement from the 
speculative arena which he had domi- 
nated so long. 

It is a curious coincidence that within 
twelve months the two chief stalwarts 
of cotton—Inman and Labouisse—were 
crushed under the great manipulative 
structures that they had reared. With 
their passing, the cotton trade lost two 
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great leaders, who were part of the 
growing toll that corner-making exacted. 


A NEW NAPOLEON OF COTTON 


But no sooner had they departed from 
the stage of action than a new principal 
made his appearance in ‘Theodore H. 
Price. A Southerner by birth, born and 
bred in the cotton business, he was des- 
tined for a large and significant part in 
the speculative game. ‘lo a remarkable 
knowledge of the great staple, he added 
brilliancy, daring, and an extraordinary 
grasp of affairs. He wrote well, atid his 
letters to the trade were real contributions 
to cotton literature. 

Price was the first man to recognize 
the crop failure of 1899. In August of 
that year prices were still low—around 
six cents a pound. In spite of the in- 
difference of the European market and 
the adverse London predictions, he 
pushed values up to seven and one-half 
cents. But he fell into the same. mistake 
that had been the undoing of Inman. 
He thought prices high enough, and at 
the beginning of the following year he 
went heavily short. For a day or two 
the market wavered, but the deficiency 
of the crop asserted itself, and soon the 
price moved irresistibly upward. Price 
saw his error and shifted his market po- 
sition, but it was too late; and his earlier 
profits were wiped out. 

Cotton climbed to about ten cents a 
pound. Price was now very bullish, and 
appeared to be headed for a May cor- 
ner; but he was unable to take all the 
‘spot’? and “future”? cotton that was 
offered him, and on May 24, 1900, his 
firmn—Price, McCormick & Co.—failed 
with liabilities of thirteen million dol- 
lars. It was one of the greatest com- 
mercial failures the country had seen. 

Twelve millions of the firm’s obliga- 
tions were secured. Within three years’ 
time, during which Price rose and fell 
with the tides of the cotton-market, he 
was able, by a brilliant coup in 1903, 
to pay off personally every dollar of the 
remaining million of indebtedness which _ 
his firm had incurred. 

The business of corner-making went 
steadily on, for in cotton, as in wheat 
and corn, failure and tragedy could not 
sound a warning note. In 1901 the 
January option in the New York cotton- 
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cotton operations. It 
was a battle in which 
millions of dollars 
were tossed about in 
the high seas of specu- 


lation. ‘To Sully this 
event brought swift 


fame and fortune, but 
both soon melted away. 

Daniel J. Sully came 
to New York from 
Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, and for a time 
cut no particular fig- 
ure in cotton-trading. 
He was not attached 
to any firm, but oper- 
ated on his own ac- 
count. He was keen, 
shrewd, and _ resource- 
ful, and inclined to 
mask his activities in 
mystery. 

In January, 1903, 
he began to buy the 
May option at eight 
and three-fifths cents. 
By January 20 it was 
known in the market 
that he was buying 
heavily, and that he 
was being financed by 
the large and impor- 
tant house of S. M. 








THEODORE H. PRICE, A NAPOLEON OF 


From a photograph by Pirie MacDonald, New York 


market was cornered by a German clique. 
The real operator was the Bremen rep- 
resentative of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, who was associated with the 
Bremen firm of Heinicken & Vogelsang 
and the Liverpool firm of Hood, Fernie 
& Co. The leading broker on this side 
of the water was Howard Wilson. 

By aggressive methods the January 
option was driven up two cents. As 
usual, a large amount of “spot” cotton 
suddenly made its appearance ; the clique 
had to take it, and the absorption of 
this unwieldy product greatly curtailed 
the profits of the deal. 


THE RISE OF DANIEL SULLY 


We now come to the Sully corner, 
perhaps the most spectacular of all big 


COTTON 
(PRICE, MCCORMICK & CO.) FAILED IN 1900 WITH 
LIABILITIES OF THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 


gies hema Weld & Co. By Feb- 
ruary 10 May cotton 
had gone up to nine 
and a half cents, and 
by the end of the month it touched ten 
cents. As May passed, the option sold 
at ten and a half cents, and Sully liqui- 
dated most of his holdings between that 
figure and eleven cents. 

At this time W. P. Brown and Frank 
Hayne, two influential New Orleans bro- 
kers, were running a corner in New 
Orleans. Fearing that a drop in the 
May option in New York might result 
from Sully’s selling, and might dump a 
lot of stuff on them, they came to New 
York and took the bull deal over from 
Sully. Encouraged by the lateness of 
the crop, they swung the corner over to 
September, when it was closed out with 
handsome profits to the principals. 

This deal gave Sully a stake and a 
reputation. He went to Europe, and on 
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his return established the firm of D. J. 
Sully & Co. Sumptuous offices were 
fitted out in Exchange Place, New York, 
and the real career of this daring specu- 
lator got under way with flags flying. 

On the expiration of the corner, the 
cotton-market had declined quietly. Sul- 
ly now got busy, and began to buy 
heavily. By November 30 the December 
option was a little below eleven and a 
half cents. It was about this time that 
Sully published his estimate that the 
crop would be nine million nine hundred 
and fifty thousand bales—which meant 
a short crop. A few days later this es- 
timate was practically confirmed by the 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The unexpected news acted with 
galvanic force on the market, and prices 
began to climb. Cotton went to twelve 
and a half cents a pound, and the ad- 
vance continued steadily. Sully’s accu- 
rate forecast, together with the record he 
had made in his previous deal, attracted 
the public to him. People became cot- 
ton mad, and there was wild speculation 
in the staple. Cooks and housemaids 
dropped their savings into the maw of 
the market. All the while Sully was 
buying. By February 1, 1904, the May 
option had been forced up to a shade 
less than seventeen and a half cents— 
the highest price since 1874. 

It was on a Monday that the high- 
water mark was touched. On the fol- 
lowing day, at two o’clock, it became 
known that Sully had quietly unloaded 
all his holdings, and was no longer in 
the market. He had dumped more than 
three hundred thousand bales, and had 
cleaned up a profit estimated to be from 
two to four millions of dollars. 





SULLY’S DECLINE AND FALL 


With these huge profits well salted 
down, Sully prepared to go to Palm 
Beach for a holiday. Meanwhile, as a 
result of his unloading, the market broke 
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down to thirteen cents, and the public, 
which had come into the speculation fol- 
lowing his lead, was badly burned. It 
was a real shearing of the lambs. It 
mattered little to Sully, for he was safely 
out of the woods. 

Cotton continued to go down until it 
was but little above twelve and a half 
cents. Sully’s friends prevailed upon 
him to give up his Florida trip in order 
to enter the market once more and brace 
up things. They wanted a chance to 
break even. Accordingly, on February 
16, Sully began to buy cotton in big 
quantities. Under his purchases the price 
rose to above sixteen cents. 

Sully extended his line until he owned 
three hundred thousand bales. 

Then the tables were turned on the 
speculator. ‘This time the friends did 
the unloading, and their heavy liquida- 
tions caused quotations to drop. On 
March 15 the price was sixteen and two- 
fifths cents; three days later it was down 
to fifteen cents. Sully found the ground 
slipping away from him. Cotton kept 
on piling in on him, and he had to buy. 
He was unable to pay his margins, and 
the inevitable happened. He was liter- 
ally swept off the boards. His millions 
of profits shrank into millions of losses. 
In a week he had been eliminated from 
the cotton situation. 

I might cite other corners in cotton, but 
in the main it would simply be repeating 
what has gone before. Disaster has fol- 
lowed disaster in corner-making, and the 
cornerer has only reaped the whirlwind 
of the pit. 

Food and clothes are the essentials of 
life. The man who attempts to corner 
the staples that provide them in order 
to extort an extravagant profit, and to 
put his competitor at a disadvantage, 
serves no economic purpose, and, by some 
mystic rule of retribution, always comes 
to grief. Herein lies the lesson of all 
corners. 


THE COMMON TASK” 


Some seek duty down the wind, 
Far afield and over sea, 

Who, if they scanned close, might find 
Duty ’neath their own rooftree! 


Archibald Crombie 








ThE STAGtY 


SURPRISES OF THE NEW SEASON 
WO features are already notable 

in the new theatrical season— 

one, its unusually early start; 

the other, the great number of hurriedly 
prepared productions. Tor example, at 
least four of the August offerings on 
Broadway were not contracted for until 
July — which is an unprecedented state 
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of things at a time of year when plans 
for the ensuing season are usually per- 
fected mouths ahead. 

As a matter of fact, one of these shows 
was really brought out in July—‘“‘ The 
Gay Hussars,” a military operetta from 
the German, hurried on to the stage of 
the Knickerbocker in midsummer on a 
false alarm that another manager was 
going to present his own version of the 








ELSIE FERGUSON, STARRING AS ANNA VICTORIA IN CHANNING POLLOCK’S NEW 
COMEDY, ‘‘SUCH A LITTLE QUEEN” 
From her latest photograth by Sarony, New Vork 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE, WHO IS TO APPEAR IN PINERO’S LATEST PLAY, ‘' MID-CHANNEL,” 
ABOUT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 


From her latest photograth by Moffett, Chicago 
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piece. Just as in the case of “The 
Devil,” last year, Henry W. Savage par- 
ticipated in the race to the footlights, 
rumor having gone forth that the Shu- 





berts—now arrayed tooth and nail 
against the Syndicate forces—had_pro- 
cured a translation of “An Autumn 


Maneuver,” which they were preparing 
to spring on the public under the title 
“The Dancing Hussars.” So the Sav- 
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age forces made a rush job of their pro- 
duction, and, with a cast by no means 
notable, achieved the doubtful honor of 
firing the opening gun in New York’s 
theatrical year of 1909-1910. 
Meanwhile the Shuberts lay back, 
watched the reception of the Savage 
affair, and then decided that the game 
wasn’t worth the candle. ‘Truth to tell, 
whatever “Ein Herbstmanéver” may 


GERTRUDE COGHLAN, LEADING WOMAN WITH ROBERT EDESON IN HIS NEW PLAY 


FROM ENGLAND, 


‘THE NOBLE SPANIARD” 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 
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JANE GREY, BELASCO’S NEW DISCOVERY, WHO IS LULU WHEELER IN 
‘‘IS MATRIMONY A FAILURE?” 


From a photograth—copyrighted by the Orr-Kiefer Studio, Columbus 


have been in the original—in which 
guise I have noted its triumphant prog- 
ress through several hundred perform- 
ances in the capitals of Austria and Ger- 
many—New York sat quite unthrilled 
while this story of military training was 
unrolled before it. The only real en- 
thusiasm was evoked by Bobby North’s 
singing of a somewhat vulgarly worded 
song, “My Friend Lebel.” Mr. North 
was the only known artist on the ros- 
ter, but I doubt if a company of favor- 
ites could inject sufficient ginger into 


this Old-World libretto to lift it very far 


into the paying column. 

I can see that Mr. Savage was lured 
by the fancied resemblance of the story 
to his wonder-winner, ‘The Merry 





Widow.” In both, the hero repulses the 
advances of the woman who loves him, 
while loving her madly all the while. 
But Mr. Savage is sufficiently expe- 
rienced a theatrical man, one would 
think, to know that there is nothing so 
dangerous as endeavoring to duplicate a 
hit along the same lines. 

The music of “ The Gay Hussars,” by 
the Austrian composer, Emerich Kalman, 
is charming, but rather too high-class for 
a theater on the opposite side of Broad- 
way from the Metropolitan Opera- House. 
Moreover, it is extremely difficult to 
sing, while the tenor’s rdle is so exact- 
ing, not to say exhausting, that within 
a month of its first production three 
actors had been requisitioned for it. 
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FRANCES STARR, NOW IN HER SECOND SEASON WITH EUGENE 
WALTER'S REMARKABLE PLAY, ‘‘ THE EASIEST WAY” 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 


Orrin Johnson, formerly leading man in 
straight drama with Annie Russeil, was 
the first victim, followed by Edwin 
Wilson, who in turn gave way to Harry 
Fairleigh. 

Mr. Savage, by the way, is going in 
as heavily for plays from the German 
as is Charles Frohman for French dra- 


mas. Early in August he offered a 
farce called ‘“ The Florist Shop,” 


adapted by Oliver Herford from “Gliick 
bei Frauen.” This received the first 


good notices of the new season, and is 
really good entertainment — as it ought 
to be with so clever a humorist as Mr. 
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Herford responsible for the 


lines. Some of it, to be 
sure, is a bit over the line 
of good taste, but then I 
suppose we should be 
thankful for what we are 
spared, as at one point the 
third act threatens to run 
into a situation for which 
no censor could be expect- 
ed to stand. 

I should think that the 
floral trade would be up in 
arms against this play, 
which exploits the waste- 
fulness of sending presents 
of expensive and quick- 
fading bouquets. For per- 
ishable roses and orchids 
the Innovation Florist 
Shop substitutes lingerie, 
silk stockings, and the like ; 
and while much fun is ex- 
tracted by the way, there 
is such a substratum of 
common sense in the thing 
that the press-agent, if no- 
body else, might see the 
real possibility of a pro- 
test from the dealers in 
blooms—or perhaps a gen- 
eral rush into the line of 
business inaugurated by 
Mme. Claudine, proprie- 
tress of the aforesaid es- 
tablishment. 

; Apropos of novelty, a 
+ new and extremely effect- 
ive device in ‘ The Florist 
Shop” makes use of the 
fourth side of the stage— 
that toward the audience— 
of which dramatists usually take no ac- 
count whatever. In Act II Mme. Clau- 
dine suggests an improvement in the 
wearing of Jrene Baxter’s (Louise 
Drew’s) hat. 

“Now, isn’t that better?” she asks, 
after putting it on at a new angle. 
“Here is a mirror’’—pointing out over 
the footlights. 

Miss Drew advances to the spot indi- 
cated, looks over the heads of the audi- 
ence, cocks her head first to one side, 
then to the other, and answers: 

“Yes, I think it is.” 

Again, in the last act, one player starts 
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NELL, THE NEW NAME UNDER WHICH MABEL TALIAFERRO WISHES TO BE KNOWN, 


STARTING WITH HER APPEARANCE IN ‘‘SPRINGTIME” 





From her latest photograph by Moffett, Chicago 
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to fling out of the window a picture that 
has made trouble, and makes as if to 
pitch it straight into the laps of the 
public. 

“No, I wouldn’t do that, if I were 


BERTHA GALLAND, LATELY STARRING IN ‘‘ THE RETURN OF EVE,’ 
IN A NEW PLAY 


TO APPEAR 
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ling from ‘the critics, one of whom de- 
clared it to be ‘“‘a waste of words, 
nauseous and miasmatic, and of such un- 
relieved tediousness that its days are 
surely numbered.” 


’ 


BUT SOON 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


you,” says his friend, laying a restrain- 
ing hand on his arm. 

The first straight drama of the New 
York season was shown at the Hackett 


on August 2, and received rough hand- 


Reading this sort of thing about “ The 
Only Law,” which was produced while 
I was on the Atlantic, I went to see it 
with little hope of any pleasure to be ex- 
tracted from my evening. Nevertheless, 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT, STARRING FOR A SECOND SEASON IN ‘‘THE CHAPERON,’’ THE COMEDY 
WHICH OPENED HER NEW THEATER 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork 
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MARGARET ANGLIN, WHO HAS RETURNED FROM HER SEASON IN AUSTRALIA, AND IS STARRING 
IN ‘‘THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE” 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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I found a play that held my interest in- 
tently from the very outset. ‘To be sure, 
it handles an extremely unpleasant sub- 
ject, but no more unpleasant than the 
stories unfolded by “ Paid in Full” and 


MARY BOLAND, 
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LEADING WOMAN WITH JOHN DREW, AS MICHELINE, 
‘“INCONSTANT GEORGE” 
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tue for its heroine and lawbreakers of 
other sorts for its minor characters. I 
am only reporting the impression it made 
on me as an entertainment, and I may 
add that my experience coincided with 


IN HIS NEW PLAY, 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork 


“The Easiest Way,” two plays of which 
the critics could not find enough good 
things to say. I am not advocating the 
writing of dramas such as “The Only 
Law,” which has a woman of easy vir- 








that of others about me in the house. I 
have also heard the same opinion from 
people with whom I have talked, and 
who went to the theater with the same 
somber expectations as myself. 
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“The Only Law” was written by two 
young men, new to the theatrical game, 
but rather long on matrimonial misad- 
ventures—Wilson Mizner, once husband 
of Mrs. Charles ‘T. Yerkes, and George 
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Unwholesome as the atmosphere of 
the piece is, those of us who live in New 
York must, if we are honest, admit its 
truth to life. In most plays and stories 
the good are impossibly good, the bad 


ADRIENNE AUGARDE, AS DAISY, IN CHARLES FROHMAN’S PRODUCTION OF 


VIENNESE MUSICAL COMEDY, 


” 


‘“THE DOLLAR PRINCESS 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork 


Bronson - Howard, the boyish - looking 


story-writer from Baltimore. “ Being on 
the square with a pal is the only law we 
know ”—a speech of the actress-heroine, 
Jean—explains the title of the play, and 
the story is told with the aid of five char- 
acters, each of the two other people in the 
cast making only a brief appearance. 


cr 


hopelessly bad. In ‘The Only Law” 
the good angel—admirably played by 
Ben Johnson, the never-to-be-forgotten 
Jimsy of “ Paid in Full ”’—has wire-tap- 
ping for a profession, but is streaked with 
a love of fair play which makes him far 
more human than if he had worn a 
saint’s halo from the very outset. 
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The heroine, Jean, of the Casino, is in 
love with a good-looking young fellow, 
Macavoy, the core of selfishness, who 
throws her down at the first chance he 
gets. Bannister, of Wall Street, who has 
paid for her music-lessons, really wishes 
to put a wedding-ring on her finger, 
making a grateful variant from the usual 
stage financier, who is the incarnation of 
evil. Jean worms out of him a tip on 
the stock-market, hands the profits over 
to Mac, with whom she expects to start 
for California; but when he finds that 
Bannister actually is willing to marry 
her, and that she has refused, he uses 
the money to pay his own passage to 
Europe with another actress. Spider, 
the wire-tapper, accidentally learns this, 
and unmasks Mac before Jean. 

Of course, the weak spot in the piece 
is the improbability of a man like Ban- 
nister loving such a woman; but so 
cleverly is the play put together that one 
does not think of this till afterward. 
The men’s parts are all capitally played. 
Ben Johnson’s work I have already men- 
tioned, but the real wonder is the splen- 
did acting of a newcomer, Forrest Wi- 
nant, as the whelp Jac. 

Inquiries about this player led to an 
interview, and I was positively amazed 
at Winant’s youth. He is only twenty- 
two, but looks even younger off the stage. 
On it he seems to be just the age of the 
character, who is supposed to be twenty- 
eight. 

“Have I seen you in anything in New 
York before?” I asked him. 

“T was the bashful youth in ‘ The 
Coming of Mrs. Patrick,’ two years 
ago,” he replied. ‘“ Coilege theatricals 
at the Stevens Institute, in Hoboken, 
brought me into the game. I was study- 
ing civil engineering, with no_ great 
liking for it, when our club there de- 
cided to give the Mozart play, ‘The 
Greater Love,’ and it fell to me to play 
Howard Kyle’s part. After we had ob- 
tained permission from Mr. Lawrence to 
use the play, he came over to Hoboken 
to see how we did it. Then it was he 
offered me the chance in ‘ The Coming of 
Mrs. Patrick,’ and, eager for anything 
that would deliver me from engineering, 
I grasped the opportunity. When ‘ Mrs. 
Patrick’ failed, I went on the road as 
the brother in ‘ The Three of Us.’” 

10 
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Off the stage, Mr. Winant—who has 
signed with David Belasco for Eugene 
Walter’s new play—is as utterly unlike 
the despicable cad he impersonates in 
“The Only Law” as it is possible to 
imagine. In looks, manner, and speech 
he seems the rollicking, healthy-minded, 
clean-lived college boy. This is a re- 
freshing contrast to the habit, too com- 
mon with actors, of carrying the aroma 
of grease paint wherever they go, and 
of introducing scraps of their “ lines” 
into their ordinary discourse. A case in 
point is that of a feminine star who has 
been playing the same comedy for three 
years, and who has acquired an extreme- 
ly enlarged cranium ‘in consequence. Her 
hit is the only one she has ever made, 
although she has been on the stage for 
years. Moreover, in analyzing her suc- 
cess, she blinds herself to the fact that 
in looks and manner she is exactly the 
type of woman she represents on the 
stage—a fact which she accentuates by 
parading her role continually in private 
life. 

To be sure, managers are largely 
responsible for the way in which players 
fall into a rut. In this age of special- 
izing and of few stock companies, actors 
are seldom asked to adapt themselves to 
new types of parts. Given the play, the 
manager looks about him and picks men 
and women who have already played 
similar characters. ‘Thus poor Oza 
Waldrop, the wife’s sister in “ Paid in 
Full,” is continually being served up to 
us with a whine and an exaggerated 
ego. We have her this year as Rebecca 
Love in “ The Ringmaster,” one of those 
American plays of business life which 
the success of ‘The Lion and _ the 
Mouse”’ and “ The Man of the Hour” 
has caused dramatists to turn out by the 
ton. One cannot blame the playwrights, 
for there is nothing a manager is so 
likely to produce as‘a piece resembling 
a big hit which some other manager has 
been lucky enough to secure. 

The Ringmaster is, I believe, modeled 
on the late Edward H. Harriman, and 
the title refers to the capers which 
the small fry of Wall Street are sup- 
posed to have cut in obedience to the 
crack of his financial whip. It seems 
to be the cherished belief of the play- 
wright and the novelist that your hard- 
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headed man of business is equally flinty 
of heart, and goes about continually, 
even in the bosom of his family, savage 
of mien and about as pleasant a com- 
panion as the proverbial bear with a sore 
head. As a matter of fact, the rich men 
whose home life I have happened to see 
have impressed me as being kindly and 
considerate in all their dealings with 
those about them. But of course the 
playwright must give the public what he 
thinks the public will like, and I dare 
say that if George Howell had lacked 
the growlish voice he possesses, he would 
never have been lucky enough to draw 
the role of Richard Hillary, which prac- 
tically introduced him to Broadway 
where he formerly played only as a 
member of the Keith & Proctor stock at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater. 

I used to know Howell when he had 
no more thought of going on the stage 
than I have of inventing an air-ship. 
For a time he was a stockholdet in a 
cemetery company, and then I lost sight 
of him. When next I heard of him, he 
had become an actor through pure love 
of the life; and after an apprenticeship 
of almost ten years in humble stock, be- 
hold him now in an important part. 

In the play, the Ringmaster pits him- 
self against the son of a dead Wall 
Street magnate, the son having abjured 
all the wicked methods by which his 
father is supposed to have won his 
wealth, and devoted himself to spending 
his inherited fortune on yachts and other 
comparatively harmless diversions. But 
of course there is the inevitable woman 
who bids him go forth and do something 
ere she can love him; and you will not 
be surprised to learn, if you are any- 
thing of a playgoer, that the thing he 
does is to array himself against her 
father, so as to give the girl a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to be swayed between 
love and filial duty. In spite of a good 
deal .of buncombe, however, the play 
held my interest steadily. It was writ- 
ten by Olive Porter, who is said to have 
been secretary to some Wall Street man. 
Like most first plays, it was peddled up 
and down Broadway for years before 
reaching the goal of production. 

By an odd coincidence, a play which 
bears a ‘strong resemblance to ‘“ The 
Ringmaster’ was probably landed at 
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once, for “The Doflar Mark” is by 
George Broadhurst, whose “ Man ‘of the 
Hour,” coming after his long series of 
farce successes, lifted him at once into 
the ranks of serious dramatists. There 
can be no question, of course, of pla- 
giarism on either side, both plays hav- 
ing been inspired by the panic of 1907; 
but Miss Porter’s, inexperienced writer 
as she is, impressed me as the better of 
the two. It was certainly more clear-cut 
and less wordy, with fewer big gaps 
between the acts, and, most important 
of all, decidedly more convincing. Her 
people seemed flesh and blood, while 
Mr. Broadhurst’s impressed one as being 
cut out of pasteboard with a pair of 
scissors gaged to fit the exigencies of 
the playwright’s work. 

“The Dollar Mark” came to New 
York with a record run of ten weeks in 
Los Angeles, and Mr. Brady provided 
it with a cast of remarkable strength. 
Robert Warwick, so happy in “A 
Woman’s Reason,” covered himself with 
glory as the man who progressed from 
flannel shirt to dress suit over an 
entr’acte, and who threatened to shoot 
the eight-hundred-million-dollar trust 
head. There were also Cuyler Hastings, 
who did well as the aforesaid financial 
magnate, and Robert T. Haines, with a 
part so small that Mr. Broadhurst apol- 
ogized for it in his curtain speech. Then 
we had Hassard Short, Clay Clement, 
and George Backus, and no fewer than 
three real leading women in Frances 
Ring, Selene Johnson, and Pauline Fred- 
erick. The last-named, as the manicure 
girl, had a part far afield from anything 
she has yet done, and proved that her 
success last year in “ Samson ’’—a hit 
that won her promotion to leads—was 
far from being an accident. 


A QUARTET OF COMEDIES 


The first comedy of the New York 
season arrived at Wallack’s on August 
2. ‘ Billy,” as the piece was called, is 
a lengthened version of a vaudeville 
playlet. As “ Billy’s Tombstone,” writ- 
ten by Kenneth Lee — now dead — and 
acted by Sidney Drew, it was for some 
sixteen months a successful farce in the 
two-a-day world. 

As presented at Daly’s, it apparently 
had no responsible manager to vouch for 























it, Mr. Drew’s name being given as stage 
director, and the authorship credited to 
“George Cameron.” ‘This is the pen 
name of Mrs. Sidney Drew, who wrote 
“Agnes,” produced last season with 
small success at the Majestic. Little 
has been done to the original skit beyond 
padding out the first act by the introduc- 
tion of some new characters who provide 
some fun, but who are quite useless in 
the development of the plot. 

The story is that of a football hero 
who loses four of his teeth on the grid- 
iron, and is obliged to wear as many 
false ones. To give him time to get 
used to these, he takes a sea trip to 
Havana, in company with his sister. By 
chance the girl he is in love with, Bea- 
trice Sloane, is on the same boat, together 
with her mother; and when a clumsy 
steward slams a door against his back 
and jolts the false teeth out of his mouth, 
poor Billy has a terrible time in keeping 
the loss from Beatrice, whose very name 
he finds he cannot pronounce without 
them. -The plate is found by a sailor, 
and is put up at auction for the benefit 
of seamen’s orphans, and Bi//y makes 
his sister bid it in at an exorbitant cost. 

All this was set forth in the sketch, 
which ran for some twenty-five minutes. 
In the play, Billy, in his desperation, is 
made to steal Mrs. Sloane’s set from her 
stateroom window. ‘Then, after the auc- 
tion, he returns the purloined article; 
and she, thinking that it is the one for 
which he has just paid so handsome a 
price, withdraws her objection to him 
as her daughter’s suitor. 

Mrs. Stuart Robson, widow of the 
famous Bertie in “The Henrietta,” 
makes a capital M/rs. Sloane, and Marian 
Chapman is an attractive Beatrice. Mr. 
Drew worked hard as Billy; but, if addi- 
tions of grease paint would lend him 
more youth, a portion of his frantic ef- 
forts to make the part convincing might 
be spared. 

Since the foregoing was written, Mr. 
Drew has relinquished the role to Edgar 
Atchison Ely, an actor considerably his 
junior. 

Another of the early comedies was set 
forth at the Belasco, Mr. -~Belasco an- 
nouncing, with a great flourish of trum- 
pets, that he was thus inaugurating his 
all-American policy at this theater. As 
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“Is Matrimony a Failure?” was adapted 
from the German by Leo Ditrichstein, 
an Austrian; and as Frank Worthing, 
his leading man, is an Englishman, I 
fail to see any justification for this pre- 
liminary waving of the Stars and Stripes 
in our faces. ‘Though the scene of the 
revised version is laid in America, the 
farce would have been more convincing 
if it had been merely translated, leaving 
the action to take place in its original 
German background. There are such 
things as clergymen to marry people in 
country towns in the United States—at 
least, in country towns as close to New 
York as Rosedale is represented to be. 
To suppose that thirty-five women would 
consent to be married by a clerk acting 
for a justice of the peace who is absent 
on a deer-hunting expedition is pressing 
the probabilities into a pretty tight cor- 
ner. The piece gains nothing by the 
transfer of its action to America, except 
a few cheap laughs elicited by vulgar 
references to certain Tenderloin resorts 
of the White Light District. 

The comedy opens engagingly, and 
certainly has an alluring theme—would 
married couples, given a_ legitimate 
chance to do it all over again, take up 
with the same partners? But, after sit- 
ting out the play, one feels that it might 
have been made much funnier. There 
are too many long speeches for a farce— 
that is really the class into which the 
piece should fall—and there are too few 
new situations and twists to the plot. 
But the critics seemed to like it, and 
assuredly one cannot well conceive of a 
stronger cast. ‘Of the well-known peo- 
ple there were—besides Mr. Worthing— 
W. J. Ferguson, William Morris, and 
James Bradbury—he of the harelip in 
‘““Eben Holden.” Of the women, Jane 
Cowl, the beautiful wife of Adolph 
Klauber, dramatic critic of the New 
York Times, in a ro6le more commensur- 
ate with her abilities than has yet fallen 
to her, proved that she has a great deal 
more than beauty’to bank on, while Anne 
Sutherland, as usual, gave a fine account 
of herself. 

Jane Grey, a newcomer to the New 
York boards, proves another of Mr. Be- 
lasco’s happy finds. She has youth, good 
looks, and an individuality of her own. 
Se has carefully refrained from model- 
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ing herself upon some other player—a 
fault by no means uncommon among 
stage recruits. Miss Grey—no relation 
to the wife of Charles Richman, bearing 
the same name—was playing leads in 
Leo Ditrichstein’s stock company, at 
Cleveland, when she was offered the 
chance to appear in New York. 

“Such a Little Queen,” another com- 
edy, is quite the best thing Channing 
Pollock has written, and well worthy of 
the capital cast with which Henry B. 
Harris has provided it. It was a happy 
thought to ring a change on the well- 
worn theme of a Zenda-like kingdom by 
showing the monarchs of two such realms 
not in their own domains, but against 
the narrow background of a Harlem flat. 
Poor Anna Victoria has lost her throne, 
but that is not the worst of it; she has 
lost her money as well, and is obliged to 
take a position in the offices of Lauman 
& Co. Ralph Stuart, erstwhile steeped 
in the heroics of ‘‘ By Right of Sword,” 
has not a shred of the romantic clinging 
to his garments as the hard-fisted man 
of business, Adolph Lauman, of whom 
he gives a wonderful impersonation. 
Francis Byrne, for three years the villain 
in “The Chorus Lady,” is equally effec- 
tive as Lauman’s assistant, who loves the 
queen, who is beloved in turn by his em- 
ployer’s daughter, and who ends by get- 
ting the right one after all. Which one 
this is it would not be fair to Mr. Pollock 
for me to tell you. Playwrights like 
some of their secrets kept, even after the 
first night. 

Elsie Ferguson, who used to be a 
chorus-girl, and who stepped into fame 
last season in “ Pierre of the Plains,” 
enacts the exiled queen in just the right 
kev, blending the dignity of the ruler and 
the heart of the woman into a creation 
which becomes a very lovable character. 
Yellow-haired Frank Gillmore, as_ the 
king, seemed also wholly to the manner 
born. The play is full of bright lines 
and effective situations, and women every- 
where will like it—than which no bright- 
er outlook for the box - office could be 
written down. 

Another young American playwright 
gives us, in ‘“ The Fortune Hunter,” an- 
other delightful story, visualized for easy 
transference to our brain-cells. This is 


Winchell Smith, who was formerly in 
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actor and stage-manager, but who, since 
the hit of “ Brewster’s Millions,” which he 
dramatized with the assistance of Byron 
Ongley, now stage-manager for ‘“ The 
Fortune Hunter,” has devoted himself 
to the writing—and placing—of plays. 
For the reader must bear in mind that 
while it may require only a month— 
some have accomplished the feat in a 
fortnight—to write a successful play, it 
takes years, in most cases, to land it with 
a manager. 

One of the evening newspaper critics 
struck the key-note of the popularity of 
“The Fortune Hunter” in his first sen- 
tence when he said: “The story is simple.” 
Your playgoer demands this nowadays. 
He is in search of easily assimilated 
amusement, and does not care for the 
mental exertion of pursuing two or three 
love-affairs in the old-fashioned method 
of pairing off the couples as in the days 
of Noah and the ark. 

In ‘The Fortune Hunter” Nat Dun- 
can, college bred, is down and almost 
out. A friend tells him of a new scheme 
by which he may retrieve his fortunes. 
All he will have to do is to go to some 
small town whose more enterprising 
youths have ali migrated to the city, 
leaving only the yaps at home to marry 
the girls. He must dress well, give up 
drinking and smoking, go to church, and 
marry the richest girl in the place. He 
acts on the proposition up to a certain 
point, but instead of showing himself the 
mean-hearted wretch that such conduct 
would seem to argue him, he actually 
proves a good angel to a poor, broken- 
down inventor whose daughter he mar- 
ries for love after transforming her from 
an ingrate into a lady. All this is ac- 
complished to the tune of much laughter, 
induced, as is all the Cohan & Harris 
mirth, by clean fun. John Barrymore 
could not be bettered as the college youth 
who becomes a drug-clerk, and I trust his 
present success will keep him fam re- 
sorting again to musical comedy. 


‘““HER TEMPORARY HUSBAND ” 


This might well have been the title 
of Kellett Chambers’s new comedy, 
which opened the regular season at the 
Hudson, under the commonplace name 
“An American Widow.” The. notices 
were all good, and the play extremely 




















entertaining, but the piece went to the 
storage warehouse after a bare three weeks 
of life. 

The plot was a variation upon the old 
story of the woman who falls in- love 
with the man she has married for far 
different-reasons. The theme was treat- 
ed in comedy vein, and the title-réle 
delightfully done by Grace Filkins, who 
was the stepmother in ‘“ The Third De- 
gree,” and who is the wife of Rear-Ad- 
miral Marix, United States Navy. 

In the story, the heroine is shown as 
a rich widow, emerging from her year 
of mourning, and anxious to win the 
coronet that goes with an English lord 
who has been paying her ardent atten- 
tion. It seems a pity that we cannot 
have done with this well-worn device; 
but the author had some mercy on us, 
in that he makes the two parties to 
the impending match quite open-eyed as 
to the real meaning of the transaction. 
Then a later will of the deceased turns 
up, whereby his widow must lose her 
fortune if her second husband is any 
other than an American. 

“But nothing is said about my third 
husband!” exclaims the widow, with a 
sudden inspiration. 

Accordingly, she looks about for the 
temporary husband, and finds him in 
the shape of a musician, whose opera 
she finances, and who agrees, in return, 
to help to carry out her scheme. 


MUSIC STILL HATH CHARMS 


Speaking of music, if drama finds a 
hard row to hoe just now in New York, 
music continues to rule the roost, if I 
may be permitted to transfer my parable 
from the field to the barn-yard. With 
the Manhattan Opera-House successful- 
ly opening in August for a preliminary 
season of so-called ‘‘ educational ”’ opera ; 
with an Italian company giving the old 
favorites at the old Academy; with the 
Metropolitan people promising forty 
performances at the New Theater, be- 
sides a most ambitious program at their 
own headquarters — music that really 
counts for something will be heavily 
represented. 


Nor is this all. So far this season, it 


is the musical shows of real merit in the 
lighter vein that have caught the crowds. 
At the New Amsterdam, where ‘“ The 
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Merry Widow” once reigned so tune- 
fully, Henry W. Savage seems at last 
to have found her worthy successor in 
“The Love Cure,” also from Vienna, 
and with one of the “ Widow’s”’ li- 
brettists—Leo Stein—for part author, 
“ Kiinstlerblut,” Stein and his collabora- 
teur, Karl Lindau, called it in the origi- 
nal, which I suppose might be freely 
rendered ‘’Temperament;” but Oliver 
Herford, who made the English version, 
elected to transfer the scene to New 
York, and decided on ‘‘ The Love Cure,” 
with the explanatory line, ‘a musical 
romance of stageland.” 

Edmund Eysler wrote the music, and 
hauntingly sweet some of his melodies 
are. “Just a play,” sung by Charles J. 
Ross, as Torelli, leading man of the 
Novelty Theater, is a classic gem of its 
genre. By his entire performance of 
this rdle, abounding in mingled comedy 
and pathos, Ross has lifted himself so 
far away from his old Weber & Field 
nights that one can scarcely realize he 
ever lived them. Elgie Bowen, the prima 
donna, is even newer to New York audi- 
ences than was Ethel Jackson, when the 
latter scored so heavily as Sonia; and 
Miss Bowen has followed closely in Miss 
Jackson’s footsteps. 

A good word must be said, too, for 
Craig Campbell, tenor, who was hurried 
from a post in the chorus of “ The Gay 
Hussars” to fill the gap caused by the 
sudden illness of Neal McKay. Mr. 
Campbell possesses a particularly clear- 
toned voice, and was at once voted a 
“find” in the sparsely stocked field of 
tenors. Like Edward Johnson, who 
made such a sensation in “A Waltz 
Dream,” and who is now studying for 
grand opera, Mr. Campbell! has hitherto 
sung in churches, having been a member 
of the choir at the famous Little Church 
Around the Corner, in New York. 

Another tuneful offering from Austri: 
is ‘‘ The Dollar Princess,” which Charles 
Frohman offered to New York shortly 
before it was put on at Daly’s, in ' on- 
don, a6 a successor to “ The Merry 
Widow” there. Handicapped with a 
story of the conventional musical-comedy 
type, Leo Fall’s score is so charming, 
and is rendered by so competent a cast, 
that one can forgive the low comedy for 
the sake of the good music. 
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Here we have Donald Brian again, in 
a part similar to his Prince Danilo. He 
has some charming songs, and of course 
is obliged to repeat the one waltzing num- 
ber the new piece allows him.  Adri- 
enne Augarde, who first pleased us over 
here in ‘The Duchess of Dantzic,” 
sings some exquisite bits with that clear- 
cut young Englishman, F. Pope Stamper. 
who was here last year in “ Kitty Grey,” 
while Valli Valli, the Dollar Princess, 
has developed into much more than the 
mere stage beauty she might have been 
content to remain. 

The foregoing team of Vienna win- 
ners had scarcely started off on their 
gallops to success, when F. C. Whitney 
chimed in with still a third importation 
from Austria—‘‘ The Chocolate  Sol- 
dier,” nothing less than Bernard Shaw’s 
“Arms and the Man” set to music by 
Oscar Straus, of “ Waltz Dream” fame. 
Mr. Whitney calls it opera bouffe, and it 
assuredly belongs so high up in_ this 
category that one is surprised to find it 
given in a theater of such decidedly 
popular traditions as the Lyric. 

But the presentation furnished still 
more matter for amazement. The 
prima donna, Ida Brooks Hunt, who 
made so poor a showing just a year ago 
in ‘“ Algeria,’ blossoms out with a voice 
and a style of real worth, and she re- 
ceives capital aid from her two prin- 
cipal feminine assistants, Flavia Arcaro 
and Edith Bradford, both names new to 
me. The Chocolate Soldier is J. E. 
Gardner. He has dropped the “ Jack” 
now that he is in opera bouffe, but he 
is the same sturdy fellow from Boston 
who sang “I’m Awfully Strong for 
You” with George Cohan in “ The Yan- 
kee Prince,” and who first pleased New 
Yorkers in a musical comedy at Daly’s. 
As the Swiss military man who knows 
more about hotel-keeping than he does 
of soldiery, he must surely come close to 
realizing Shaw’s conception of his choco- 
late-eating hero. 


NEW YORK SCORNS ‘THE MELTING POT” 


New Yorkers are supposed to be to 
busy to think except along two lines 
getting on in money matters and getting 
up in society. They will pay money to 





be amused, thrilled—aye, and shocked; 
but put before them a play with a real 
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purpose behind it, and they proceed to 
ignore it as completely as they neglect 
Shakespeare when presented on Broad- 
way. 

The latest victim of Gotham’s indif- 
ference is “The Melting-Pot,” written 
by Israel Zangwill after he had visited 
this country and realized how like it is to 
some vast crucible in which immigrants 
from all quarters of the globe are re- 
made into Americans. The play was 
first produced in Washington last year. 
and ran in Chicago for some months, 
receiving the highest praise. In New 
York, where it was accorded the honor 
of opening a new theater, most of the 
notices were favorable, only four being 
utterly condemnatory ; but up to the time 
of writing, the smallest auditorium in 
the city has proved more than large 
enough for the audiences that the play 
has drawn. It may turn out, of course, 
later on, that some who go to scoff will 
remain to pray, and will become mission- 
aries in the cause. 

Personally, I have not hitherto cared 
especially for Mr. Zangwill’s work, but 
“The Melting Pot” interested me great- 
ly. It is carefully thought out, for the 
most part logically constructed, and 
capitally acted, from the star, Walker 
Whiteside, in a role not greatly dissimi- 
lar from Warfield’s Wusic Master, to 
Henry Vogel as Herr Papelmeister, the 
orchestra leader. 

Mr. Whiteside is still a young man, 
although he has been on the stage for 
more than fifteen years, having played 
Hamlet in Chicago when he was only 
seventeen. He has the face of a dreamer, 
fitting him admirably, for the part of 
David Quixano, who is a violinist and 
composer, with visions of America as the 
melting-pot aforesaid. He is a native 
of that Western State so prolific of tal- 
ent—Indiana. He has never been other 
than a star, and takes the coldness of 
New York very philosophically, saying 
that a victory won without a hard fight 
is not so sweet as the other kind. 

As Vera, the Russian noble’s daugh- 
ter, with whom the exiled Jew, David, 
falls in love, Chrystal Herne gives a 
much better performance than in the 
more tawdry dramas in which it has 
been her recent lot to be cast. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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HEN Mark Penny’s coffin was 
\) \) borne over the door-sill which 
his feet had not crossed for 
twenty years, East Rydal, to an indi- 
vidual, breathed a sympathetic sigh of 
relief and exclaimed: 
“At last, poor Mary Penny can begin 
to live!” F 
My husband had just accepted the 
charge of St. John’s, and one of his first 
official acts in the parish was to bury old 
Mark Penny. Although we were new- 
comers in the town, there was no lack of 
village gossip to analyze for us the char- 
acter of the dead man, and to recount 
the years of patient martyrdom to which 
his daughter had been subjected. 
“Tt ain’t even as if he had been good 
to her before he had a stroke,” was 
‘reiterated by one and another of*the suc- 
cession of visitors who came to welcome 
us to East Rydal. ‘“ He never did half 
decent by her. Her ma died when she 
wasn’t more’n fourteen years old—a tall, 
strong girl for her age—and old Penny 
never let her go to school another day 
after the funeral. He just put her to 
cookin’ and housework to save girl-hire 
—he was as clus as the bark to a tree! 
“Spite of bein’ so big,” the local 
chroniclers continued, “ she grew up real 
sweet-lookin’, an’ the boys would have 
been glad to hang around and go out with 
her, same as with the other girls, but old 
Penny knew better’n that. He didn’t 
calc’late to lose a good and cheap house- 
keeper just to furnish a wifle to some 
trilin’ man—I’ve heard him say them 
very words more’n once. That ugly, 
frownin’ old face of his was enough. to 
scare off ’most anything, an’ it did, too. 
Mary Penny never did have one bit of 
pleasure like other girls, or good clothes, 
or anything, an’ her pa as well-to-do as 
any man in the village!” 
She was only twenty, it seems, when 
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her father was stricken with paralysis, 
and from that time even the semblance of 
life ceased for her. She scarcely ever 
went beyond the gate, her occasional 
recreation being merely to stand at the 
fence, looking wistfully up and down the 
elm-shaded street, or to exchange a few 
words with a passing neighbor. Even 
this relaxation was usually brief, for if 
the sound of her voice in conversation 
floated to Mark Penny’s ears, his stick 
would pound angrily, or his bell rasp out 
a summons that would start her feet 
hurrying without delay. Nor did her 
nights of waxefulness or days of patient 
service ever earn her one word of kind- 
ness, much less affection. Nothing was 
ever right for this irascible invalid. 

Outwardly the woman bore his tan- 
trums quietly, but the inward rasp 
brought middle age upon her youth in 
five short years. 

I went to her at once as soon as I 
heard of her father’s death, for, though 
a stranger, my position as the rector’s 
wife robbed my visit of: any intrusiveness. 
That was the first time that I had seen 
her, and although I did not then know 
her story, the tragedy of her life had so 
stamped both face and manner that there 
was born in my heart for her, then and 
there, an agony of sympathy which lasted 
as long as I knew her. 

She was tall and gaunt, with the nar- 
row shoulders and‘flat chest of a woman 
who has never known love or borne a 
child. Her eyes were dark and somber 
in expression, and her hair in that stage 
of turning known as_ grizzled. Her 
shoulders stooped as if from constant and 
heavy strain, and every line in her face 
was cut as with a chisel; yet her expres- 
sion was so gentle as to redeem her from 
ugliness. 

Neighbors were with her, and all 
preparation for the dead had been taken 
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from her hands. She sat looking dazed 
and helpless, starting up restlessly from 
time to time, only to drop back into her 
seat with a still more hopeless expression 
as she turned dumb, uncomprehending 
eyes toward the sheeted figure on the bed, 
as if she could not understand a situation 
in which it had no demand for her. It 
was not grief that moved her, nor did 
she make pretense of the emotion; it was 
an utter loss of balance, a need of read- 
justment. After twenty years of slavery 
she missed the lash of the master, his 
harsh summons to service. 


II 


AFTER the funeral, Mary Penny made 
but one change in her life. She moved 
up-stairs to one of the rooms where the 
sloping roof of the half-story came down 
close above her bed, and the sound of the 
rain on the shingles lulled her to sleep 
on stormy nights. To all suggestions of 
“help”? or of company in her lonely 
existence, she was deaf. 

For a time she kept almost as closely 
at home as in the days of her servitude, 
the habit of twenty years having riveted 
its fetters on her; but kindly intentioned 


neighbors so continually took her to task 
for this seclusion, so urged upon her the 
necessity of going out, that she meekly 


gave in and attempted a few visits. One 
of the first was to me, and the recollec- 
tion of it remains with me still. 

I tried at first to interest her in some 
of the work going on in the parish; but 
her mind seemed scarcely to note what I 
was saying, though her somber eyes, more 
deeply melancholy than ever, had in them 
the look of one who listens intently. I 
noticed, too, that her hands shook, and 
that there was a look of pathetic weak- 
ness about her mouth. 

I bethought me that a cup of tea might 
draw us a little nearer together, and per- 
haps thaw out some of the stiffness which 
appeared to oppress both of us; so I 
rang for the maid, and gave my order. 

1 had scarcely poured out a cup and 
handed it to Mary when the sound of 
hammer-blows, coming from the back 
premises, smote sharply on the air. She 
turned white and started hastily to her 
feet, spilling her tea and dropping the 
biscuit which she had just taken from the 
plate. She recovered herself almost im- 
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mediately, sat down tremblingly, and 
turned on me a look of abject apology. 
It was not until the hastily summoned 
maid had wiped the tea from her dress 
and left the room, and I had refilled her 
cup, that she made any attempt to speak. 

“T don’t know what you think of me. 
I don’t know what to think of myself, I 
act so queerly; but—but—” she hesi- 
tated, glancing at me shrinkingly as if 
she feared I would not comprehend—“ I 
thought it was father.” 

“Yes, dear, I understoed,” I said. 

“Oh, did you?” She breathed a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘ Nobody else seems to. They 
say I mustn’t stay alone, that I must go 
out and visit, but they don’t know. Eve- 
ry minute I listen for father’s cane, and 
I seem to hear it, or his bell, or his voice 
calling me. I get up in the night and 
come down to him—sometimes I am fast 
asleep, and I get to his bed before I 
waken. When I go out, it is just as if 
ropes dragged me back to the house; 
but when I get there, there is nothing to 
do, and I am so lost!” 

That afternoon was the beginning of 
our friendship, for never after did she set 
up the barriers of reserve behind which 
she guarded herself from those whom 
she had known much longer than she had 
known me. Her relief at being under- 
stood was pitiful, throwing, as it did, a 
light upon her past starvation of spirit. 

Yet, in spite of neighborly advice 
thrust constantly upon her, and my own 
gentle insistence in the matter, after a 
few weeks she gave up her feeble effort 
to break the tyranny of the past, and set- 
tled down to remain indoors; or, at most, 
to stand at the gate, gazing apprehen- 
sively at the house from time to time, 
much as she used to do. 

“It’s no use,” she protested one day, 
when I went to see her with the hope of 
spurring her to renewed effort. “ I’ve 
tried, and I can’t. Father won’t let me 
go, and I have given up. I thought 
maybe I could coax some of the neigh- 
bors’ children to come in sometimes and 
be with me. I love children ”’—she said 
this wistfully—“ but I think they are 
afraid of me, and the place is gloomy; 
even I can see that.” 

She cast her eyes thoughtfully over the 
dark old stone house, which seemed to 
retreat under the heavy shadow of the 
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trees growing close about it, spreading so 
thick a shade that not even a spear of 
grass showed through the bare, sour 
earth, packed hard as a floor. 

I saw the uselessness of urging her 
further, and mercifully desisted, trying 
merely to interest her in outside events, 
with the hope that time would weaken 
the hold of the past and gradually re- 
store her lost freedom. But it did not. 
Weeks passed into months, and the look 
in the poor woman’s face haunted me by 
day and crept into my dreams by night. 
Her tragic eyes took on an expression 
which seemed akin to madness, and I 
came to fear for her reason. All that I 
could do I did—it was little enough; and 
when the time came that I must leave 
East Rydal and go home for several 
months, I felt that to leave Mary was a 
crime, and I feared—anything. 

When I told Robert of this, and he 
realized how much of a burden she had 
been on my heart and mind, he was more 
urgent than ever in regard to my de- 
parture, reminding me that in my con- 
dition I must not let such fears lay hold 
of me. He promised to do all that he 
couid for Mary during my absence, and 
in some sort to fill my place. This was 


impossible, I knew, yet I tried to com- 
fort myself with the thought of his min- 


istrations. After that, East Rydal knew 
me no more for three months, until I re- 
turned with little Rob in my arms. 

The first person for whom I inquired 
was Mary Penny—Robert having been 
extremely remiss in giving me news of 
her in his late letters. 

‘“Mary? Oh, she’s all right,” he an- 
swered carelessly, giving his entire atten- 
tion to his son, who was cheerfully trying 
to convey his father’s finger to his mouth, 
doubtless with cannibalistic intention. 

“All right!” I exclaimed reproach- 
fully. ‘‘What do you mean, Robert? 
You can’t have forgotten all of your 
promises to look after her?”’ 

“No, I did all I promised. At first 
her state was pitiable, but you worried 
unnecessarily. She worked out of it as 
time went on. Now she seems quite 
happy, though she still stays at home, 
and hardly ever goes outside her gate.” 

I did not feel in the least reassured by 
my husband’s report of Mary, and that 
very afternoon I bundled little Rob up 
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and went down to see her. I found her 
in the yard, superintending the cutting 
down of a number of the trees, and— 
yes, Robert was right—she looked 
happy. The change lay mostly in her 
eyes. Their somberness had fled, and 
had been replaced by a look of brooding 
sweetness which suggested the eyes of a 
Madonna. She was touchingly glad to 
see me, and hung over little Rob in an 
ecstasy of pleasure, drinking in thirstily 
every detail of his small existence, as I 
have seen women do when they were hap- 
pily anticipating a like event. 

Before I left that day I expressed my 
satisfaction in the disappearance of the 
trees, telling her that I thought it a move 
in the right direction. 

“Yes, the place will be more cheerful, 
and I mean to have flowers as well as 
sunshine. It isn’t right for young things 
to live in gloomy surroundings.” 

“Young things! Why, Mary, have 
you decided to have some one live with 
you—or, perhaps, to take a child, as we 
talked of your doing?” 

She flushed painfully. 

“No; oh, no!” she returned hastily. 

There was something in the quality of 
her answer that made it impossible for 
me to press for explanation, and I left 
her, wondering what plan she had in 
mind, and why she was so reticent con- 
cerning it. 

The change in Mary Penny had not 
escaped the keen eyes ofthe village, nor 
had her neighbors failed to put their own 
interpretation upon it. 

“ T tell you,” exclaimed one of my first 
visitors, rocking violently, and empha- 
sizing her opinions by the thump of her 
feet as they periodically struck the floor, 
‘Mary Penny’s cracked! Her trouble’s 
done it. She ain’t cracked to hurt, but 
jus’ to make her queer. Why, here all 
oz a sudden, without rime or reason, 
after mopir’ like a moltin’ hen, she ups 
and lifts her head like a thirsty flower 
suckin’ in rain. She won't leave that old 
place of her’n, but she’s interested in 
folks and things, and she looks real 
happy.” 

“But, Mrs. Bixby,” I protested mildly, © 
“all that is no reason for thinking her 
mentally unbalanced.” 

‘“‘T never said a word about mentally 
unbalanced; I jus’ said plain cracked, 
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an’ she is. If not, why did she go over 
to the store an’ order enough fine gro- 
ceries for a party, an’ have ’em sent to 
her house to A/rs. Anderson? Smethers, 
the groceryman, tried his level best to 
git out’n her if she had company a visit- 
in’, but she was that shut-mouthed, he 
never had a bit of satisfaction for his 
pryin’. And she done that more than 
once. Of course, folks was crazy to 
know who Mrs. Anderson was, and where 
Mary Penny was hidin’ her; but spite 
of keepin’ a steady stream of callers run- 
nin’ in at the gate, nobody ever seen hide 
nor hair of her, an’ not a word could you 
get out of Mary concernin’ her. I tried 
it myself. I bet Jim Bixby I’d not come 
back till I knew who Mrs, Anderson was 
—but I did. 

“Mary Penny,’ says I, plump out, 
‘where is that Mrs. Anderson you’ve got 
visitin’ with you?’ 


““*T haven’t any visitor, Mrs. Bixby,’ 
says she. 
““«Then who is Mrs. Anderson, will 


you tell me that?’ says I. 

““* Mrs. Bixby,’ says she, lookin’ at me 
in that calm way of her’n that sets you 
down in spite of your bein’ determined 
not to be set down, ‘ have you seen how 
fine my carnation pinks are doing? Do 
come and look at them.’ 

“ And I went; and for the life of me 
I couldn’t ask her any more of the ques- 
tions I’d framed up to get the truth out 
of her, and [I left knowin’ no more’n 
when I entered.” 

If the change which I noticed when I 
first returned home astonished me, the 
months that followed held a succession 
of surprises no less great. Mary seemed 
actually transformed, almost beyond 
recognition. ‘The somber-eyed, broken, 
melancholy woman existed now only ir 
my memory. Her hair, which had bee» 
graying, rapidly lost its color until it 
framed her face in a soft, white halo. 
Her cheeks filled out, the dceply drawn 
lines disappeared, and a faint, sweet color 
blossomed there like a belated rose. Her 
bent shoulders even straightened a little, 
and her whole figure took on a matron- 
lv look. Most wonderful of all, she 
learned to laugh; not loudly or carelessly, 
but in a soft, low fashion, as if her hap- 
piness were so fragile a thing that she 
feared to destroy it. 
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After the laying low of the trees, the 
garden soon became a riot of bloom— 
hardy annuals and lovely roses striving 
for supremacy. ‘There was scarcely a 
bright day from early spring to late fall 
when Mary could not be seen digging, 
tying up her plants, or watering her flow- 
ers. Had Mark Penny’s crabbed spirit 
wandered back in those days, it would 
hardly have recognized the old place. 

It was nearly a year and a half after 
my return to East Rydal before the mys- 
tery of Mary’s rejuvenescence was made 
clear to me. During that time I seemed 
to be the only one who regarded: it as 
ari-ing from other than natural causes 
of rest, open air, and relief from a sore 
burden. Probably I should have fallen 
in with the general opinion if, in the in- 
timacy of our friendship, little things had 
not occurred from time to time, too subtle 
to grasp or put into words, but which, 
nevertheless, indicated to me that my 
friend’s happiness flowed to her from 
some wonderful unknown source. 

It was not religion, that I knew. What 
was it then? I had given up all expec- 
tation of elucidating the mystery when 
the discovery was thrust upon me most 
unexpe-tedly. 

III 


Ir was a spring day, warm, sunshiny, 
and tender. As I turned into Mary’s 
gate, I marveled not to see her somewhere 
in the garden, taking advantage of such 
good growing weather. Not only was 
she nowhere visible, but the front door 
was shut; and when J tried it, I found it 
fastened—a most unusual thing. 

I should have concluded that my 
friend was absent, if the sound of her 
voice from within had not at that mo- 
ment caught my ear. Seeing that the 
sitting-room window was open, I walked 
over to it, to ask her to unfasten the door 
for me. I was not aware of stepping 
more softly than usual, but evidently the 
sound of my footfall did not announce 
my coming. As I leaned on the sill of 
the open window, I saw Mary standing 
in the middle of the room, her back to- 
ward me, talking quite distinctly to some- 
one, though she appeared to be entirely 
alone. 

‘Children, children,” I heard her say, 
while she held her arms wide as if to re- 


























strain a: pair of vigorous youngsters, 
“don’t hang on your father and bother 
him so—he is tired! Kiss mother and 
run out in the garden.” She bent as if 
to meet the caress of children much small- 
er than herself, and with outspread hands 
seemed to facilitate their departure. 
Straightening herself, she turned as if to 
address some one near, against whom she 
leaned lovingly. ‘‘ John, dear, are you 
very tired? I have—” 

She broke off abruptly, wheeled, and 
faced me, having at that instant become 
telepathically aware of my presence. At 
sight of me her eyes widened, her face 
whitened ; she met my glance with a look 
which held in it a defiant challenge. For 
a minute we gazed thus at each other, I 
bewildered, she at bay. 

““ What are you doing there?” she de- 
manded, in a tone which I heard from 
her for the first and only time. 

“T tried the door, Mary, but it was 
locked; hearing your voice, I thought to 
ask you to open it for me.” 

I made an effort to speak unconcerned- 
ly, something prompting me to meet the 
situation in a matter-of-course fashion. 
For a moment longer she held her at- 
titude of defiance, then seemed to wither 
into helpless trembling. We both walked 
toward the front door, I without, and 
she within. She did not speak again 
until I had followed her into the sitting- 
room. Then it was to demand: 

“You heard me talking?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then I suppose I might as well ex- 
plain to you that I am married, and have 
been for nearly two years.” 

“Married!” I exclaimed feebly. 
“Then, where is your husband, Mary? 
Where does he live?” 

“ Here, with me, of course. Mr. An- 
derson came while you were away. Our 
courtship was short, and we were married 
very quietly. I—I haven’t spoken of it 
to—to people generally, because — be- 
cause I feared they would not under- 
stand; but you understand, don’t you?” 

No words can convey the pitiful plead- 
ing of that phrase. I could not have de- 
nied her. 

“Yes, dear, I understand,” I answered 
tenderly. 

“Oh, do you, do you?” she cried, 
happiness making her face radiant. Im- 
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pulsively she came to me, kneeled at my 
side, slipped to the floor, and laid her 
head on my knee with the abandon of a 
young girl. ‘‘ Oh, I am so glad, so glad! 
I have wanted so to tell you! It seemed 
disloyal to our friendship not to, yet I 
feared—feared—’”* 

Her voice trailed off as if she had no 
desire, now, to put her past doubts into 
words. 

“And there are two children—such 
dear children, so good, so pretty. Mary 
Lizzie is six and young John is four, and 
my husband is so loving, so everything 
that the heart of woman could desire. 
People wonder why I never go out.” She 
broké off to laugh softly. ‘“ For twen- 
ty years this house was a prison, but now 
it is a paradise, and I don’t leave it be- 
cause I am so happy, so happy, that to 
be absent a minute is to miss a joy never 
to be retrieved. Ever since John, my 
husband, came, father’s spirit has let 
me go. It seems as if it had no further 
power; and, then, John cares so for me 
—and I have never had any love since 
mother died! Oh, can’t you see how 
much I have to give me joy?’ 

I do not know what I said. I mur- 
mured something sympathetic, something 
non-committal. 

For a long time she sat with her head 
on my knee, my fingers gently caressing 
her hair, while she babbled on of John, 
of the children, of the things they said 
and did, of their small- faults and ail- 
ments, just as a real mother babbles of 
real children. ‘The barrier once down, 
she seemed glad to pour out the pent-up 
stream. It was a radiant face that was 
lifted from my knee, and a happy woman 
who bade me good-by when the twilight 
warned me that I must leave. 

All the way home my mind was in a 
turmoil, going over and over the things 
which I had just heard. ‘My worst fears 
were realized. Mary’s mind had become 
unbalanced in those awful months after 
her father’s death, and this was the out- 
come. Yet, she was sane—as sane as I 


or any one, on every subject’ save this 
dream existence which she had created . 
for herself, and in which she lived so 
happily. 

What ought I 10 do? 
to speak of it to any one? 
what was to be gained? 


Was it my duty 
And if I did, 
Would it help 
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matters to have her adjudged insane and 
locked up? I shuddered at the thought. 
And over and beyond this, I shrank, in- 
expressibly, from laying open this tender, 
pitiful secret even to eyes as sympathetic 
as I knew those of Robert to be. It 
seemed a desecration of something holy. 
Her faltering words to me before my 
leave-taking came back again and again. 
“ You—you—maybe people would not 
understand—quite. Perhaps you—’” 
She broke off, seeming unable to put 
her embarrassing request into words. 
“Trust me, Mary,” I answered her. 
She had rested content with that, and 
I could not betray her trust. 


IV 


AFTER that day, Mary drew closer to 
me than ever before. In my visits to 
her, now, she talked constantly and hap- 
pily of Mr. Anderson, of Mary Lizzie, 
and of John. She repeated their sayings, 
told of the children’s sicknesses, their 
small faults and punishments, their prog- 
ress in school, just as any other loving 
wife and mother would do; nor did she 
omit any corroborative details, or ever 
trip or stumble in her imaginings. In 
fact, Mr. Anderson, Mary Lizzie, and 
John were as actually existent to her as 
my husband and little Rob were to me. 

Sometimes she would fancy that the 
children disturbed me, making too much 
noise in their play, and she would excuse 
herself and go out to hush their boister- 
ousness. Sometimes she would leave me 
in order to put Mr. Anderson’s dinner on 
the table, he having failed to come in at 
the noon hour, and the children having 
been too hungry to wait. In only one 
particular were these dream-children dif- 
ferent from ordinary children—they 
grew and aged with marvelous rapidity, 
counting sometimes three or four years in 
a twelvemonth. 

One day, when I went to see her, she 
opened the door before I was half-way 
up the walk, and with a hurried gesture 
of warning stopped me where I stood. I 
noticed that she was looking pate, and 
had deep circles under her eyes, as if 
from sleeplessness. 


“Don’t come any nearer, dear! Mary 


Lizzie and John both have scarlet fever, 
and I am afraid of contagion for little 
Rob. 


They are not severely ill, and both 
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are mending to-day, but I am a little 
worn out from watching. No’—as I 
started to speak—‘“I don’t need you. If 
I do, I will send for you; but unless they 
are worse you must stay away for lit- 
tle Rob’s sake. I will let you know 
when it is safe to come.” 

What was there for me to do but 
humor her? With a few words of sym- 
pathy—such words of hope and encour- 


_agement as I would have spoken if Mary 


Lizzie and John had been realities—I 
turned obediently away. I did not know 
whether to laugh or cry as I passed on 
down the street. 

Not long after the quarantine was 
raised, and I was permitted to visit her 
again, I noticed that as Mary moved 
about the room her motions were heavy 
and cumbersome. Once or twice, after 
stooping, she stopped to lean against a 
chair, breathing heavily the while. She 
caught my eye fixed inquiringly on her, 
and the slow color flooded her cheek. 

“T see you recognize my condition, 
and I know you are glad for me. My 
arms are so empty without a baby, and 
John is getting such a big boy!” 

So there was to be another! 

The baby was born that fall. I know 
that is a queer way to express it, but 
how else can I? ‘Mary had talked to me 
of these fantoms until they were real 
to me; and more than once I caught my- 
self wondering if they might not be ac- 
tual entities, invisible to my too material 
gaze—or was I losing my mind also? 

Often, when alone, I took myself to 
task for encouraging Mary’s delusions by 
sympathizing with her and appearing to 
accept her imaginings. At such times I 
would sternly resolve that the next time 
I was with her I would not listen to her, 
but would try gently to lead her thoughts 
to other things; but no sooner was I in 


‘her presence than my resolution van- 


ished. She had made Mr. Anderson, 
Mary Lizzie, John, and the baby so real 
to me that I could no more have re- 
frained from polite inquiry regarding 
them.than I could have neglected any 
other obvious social duty. 

One picture of Mary always remains 
in my memory, and I love to recall it 
more than any other. It was the first 
day that I saw her after the baby’s com- 
ing. She looked very wan and pain- 
























drawn — indeed much as if she had 
passed through the great agony of ma- 
ternity ; but her eyes were lit with a new 
joy and serenity. As we were talking, 


she started up suddenly, then as weakly. 


sank back again in her chair. 

“The baby is crying,” she said help- 
lessly, “and I am too weak to go to 
him.” Then, lifting her voice: “ Mary 
Lizzie, Mary Lizzie!” she called. ‘ Go, 
dear, and bring little brother down to 
mother. Carefully, now!” 

A moment later she stretched forth 
motherly arms and seemed to cuddle her 
baby to her breast as really as ever I held 
my own boy. Rocking and _ talking, 
from time to time she raised her hand 
as if to touch a warm, fuzzy head resting 
on her arm. No pictured Madonna that 
I have ever seen so perfectly embodies 
for me the real spirit of maternity as 
did Mary Penny’s face that day as she 
bent over her empty arm. 


V 


lr was quite ten years after the death 
of Mark Penny that Mary was found one 
morning by a neighbor unconscious on 
the floor. She had had a stroke of some 
sort—the doctor himself seemed scarcely 
to know what. They lifted her and laid 
hér in the old four-post bed in which 
her father died, and there I found her 
when I answered the hurried summons of 
Mrs. Bixby. 

She had recovered consciousness; but 
it needed only a glance at her face to 
know that her hours were few. I never 
left her side in the short time that she 
lived—until just at the end. She knew 
me, and talked to me at intervals if 
there was no one else present; but it was 
an effort for her to speak and for me 
to understand. 

“T am going to die, I know it. I am 
sorry to go, for I hate to leave Mr. An- 
derson and the children; but I ought not 
to repine, when so much has been given 
me. Ten happy years; a perfect hus- 
band, who never did or said anything 
I could wish undone or unsaid, and three 
such children! I can’t believe Heaven 
has anything more to offer.” 

At another time she said: 

“T don’t fret about those I leave be- 
hind. I know they will miss me; but 
Mary Lizzie will look after the baby 
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and be a comfort to her father and 
John.” 

The baby, unlike the other children, 
had always remained a baby. 

Just at the end, as I sat holding her 
hand, she told me that she had made a 
will leaving everything she possessed to 
her husband, After this her eyes closed 
weakly; when she opened them again it 
was to say: 

‘““You—have been—very good—to— 
me. I thank you for—understanding. 
Now—go—let my husband—and chil- 
dren—come! ” 

I laid her hand gently down on the 
coverlid and tiptoed from the room, 
closing the door reverently after me and 
leaving her to—what? 

I was asking myself this question when 
Mrs. Bixby came down from Mary’s at- 
tic bedroom, where she had slept ever 
since her father’s death. 

“Do you know that Mary Penny has 
a crib up in that room of hers, right 
close up to the bed, jus’ as if a baby had 
been sleepin’ there? Now what do you 
guess is the meanin’ of that?” 

I shook my head, not making any at- 
tempt to hold back the sobs which 
choked me. 

“Don’t, don’t,” I begged. 
she is dead.” 

Somehow I seemed to know that this 
was so, even before I opened the door 
and saw her head fallen back on the 
pillow, a look of ineffable peace on her 
face. I composed her hands, closed her 
eyes, and, drawing the sheet over her, 
turned once more from the room. As I 
did so, I seemed to hear the muffled 
sound of a heart-broken sob—a child’s 
frightened sob. 





‘* She— 


After Mary Penny’s funeral, search 
revealed only a will, made shortly after 
her father’s death, giving the house and 
the income from her other property for 
an orphan asylum; and to that use it 
has been put, so that real children now 
play in the garden where Mary’s dream- 
children lived and grew, and sounds of 
laughter and sorrow ring through the- 
silent house. Yet I cannot but feel, 
whenever I see the new occupants of the 
place, that Mr. Anderson, Mary Lizzie, 
John, and the baby must feel the others’ 
presence an intrusion on their privacy. 
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ANNO DOMINI MCMIX 


HO is McMix, this bold McMix, 
That manages his name to fix 
On books and buildings by the score? 
I never saw the like before; 
I do not understand his tricks! 


Is he an Irishman who picks 

This way to mix in politics? 

Ye wise ones, tell me, I implore, 
Who is McMix? 


Is it a canny Scot who sticks 
At “nix” to curry fame by quix- 
Quixotic schemes that are a bore? 
Is it Carnegie o’er and o’er? 
If I’ve asked one I have asked six— 
Who is McMix? 
Nathan Haskell Dole 





A GOOD GUESS 


“TOW what is the height of bliss?” quoth 


she. 
“Well, I should imagine ‘twas five feet 
three,” 


With a smiling glance, quoth he. 
“T would not say but a little more— 
Between five three and a scant five four.” 
“I’m five feet two and a half,” she said, 
“ Without this pompadour on my head.” 
“T think,” quoth he, “that my guess was 

fair, 
To miss the same by a breadth of hair!” 
Wilberforce Jenkins 


STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY— 
THE ALLIGATOR 
HE Alligator, cheerful Brute, 
Whose appetite live meats best suit, 
When hungry hunts, and doesn’t mind 
His huge Tail trailing on behind. 


He likes fat pickaninnies best, 

But eats opossums too with zest; 
And, when advancing on his prey, 
Benevolently smiles, they say. 


His even teeth, some ninety-odd, 
Reach down his throat for half a Rod, 
And, closing, can with ease arrest 
The antics of his toothsome guest. 
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And, by the way, the Crow’s apprenticed 
To serve®this fellow as his dentist, 

Some writers say; nor would I rob 

Good Dr. Crow of this, his job! 


The ’gator shuts his eyes with joy 

When swallowing ‘possum down, or boy; 
The boy feels sad, and thence, far South, 
Arose the phrase, “ Down in the Mouth.” 


Ah! Should we blame the Alligator 
For being such a Masticator? 

Are teeth for use, or ornament? 

Is not their purpose to Indent? 


Not every creature with such grace 
And suave good-nature opes his face; 
The Tiger has aehasty way 

And rudely growls above his prey. 


Compared with him the Alligator, 
With appetite as great, or greater, 
Has manners bland and dignified, 
To which he well might point with pride. 


Then let us hail our scaly friend! 

He’s a tough case from end to end, 
Handling his neighbors without gloves; 
Yet he Holds Fast to what he loves! 


George Jay Smith 


THE WATERMOBILE 


()* give me a powerful watermobile 
To travel the depths of the sea, 
With patent unbustable water-proof wheel, 
And tonneau as dry as can be. 
I’d tour the old ocean from south to north 
pole, 
I’d speed ’neath the billows of green, 
And gaze at the wonders of sea-cave and 
shoal, 
In the realm of the silver sardine. 


Who cares for a dash on a dusty, dry lane, 
Or hike on a heated highway, 
When deep in the waters ’twixt Lisbon and 
Maine 
Lie paths of the spume and the spray? 
What joy to start forth on a hot summer 
morn 
And dash ’neath the waters so cool, 
To see where the whale of old Jonah was 
born, . 
And the sunfish all going to school! 




















To race with a runabout over a road 
Where never a mortal has been— 
Ah, that were the best of the beautiful load 
Of joys on the shoulders of men! 
To speed with the porpoise and challenge 
the whale, 
To sport with the shad and the cod, 
Far down in the aqueous depths of some 
vale 
Where never a man’s foot hath trod! 


To follow the warm equatorial line 
To graves of old vessels of yore, 
To visit the low, rakish craft of the brine 
That never can come to the shore! 
The galleons of Spain, with their cargoes of 
gold, 
Now hid in the caves of the sea— 
To win back these treasures uncounted of 
old, 
Ah, that’s the adventure for me! 


What wonderful sights in those valleys 
below! 
What forests and orchards are there! 
What coralline palaces, brilliant, aglow 
With color seductively fair! 
And mermaids, perhaps, with their siren 
salute 
To hail us as flashing we pass, 
To bid us remain for a dish of sea-fruit, 


Washed down with a submarine glass! 


Ah, surely the watermobile is the thing! 
Let others go skimming the air; 
I’d seek out the bourn of the bubbling 
spring 
To gather the pearls that are there. 
No air-ship for mine, with its perilous bump, 
No gaseous overhead “ spiel,” 
But down where the flounder kerflaps his 
kerflump 
I’d go in my watermobile! 


Carlyle Smith 


IN QUEST OF BEAUTY 


OME, let us all be beautiful, no matter 

what our looks! 

Directions we can clearly find in magazines 
or books; 

For all of us may handsome be—there’s 
reason in the rime— 

Providing that to beauty’s quest we give 
sufficient time! 


We surely mtist have sleep enough, and 
should not thirk to rise 

Until the morning sun is high and shining 
in the skies; 

To dress allow an hour or more, nor think 
the time a waste; 

For if we would be beautiful we must not 

dare to haste! 
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Our visage we must treat with care. Not 
only wash, but steam; 

Then treat it to a Turkish bath and rub it 
up with cream. 

The gentle manicurist’s art we must not 
think to shun— 

Oh, if we would be beautiful, there’s plenty 
to be done! 


Gymnastics to the form convey a rare un- 
studied grace, 

And in the program for the day massage 
must have a place; 

While exercise in open air, of course, we 
must not shirk— 

Oh, if we would be beautiful, it means a lot 
of work! 

Come, let us all be beautiful! We can if 
we will try, 

If to the task we heartily our energies 
apply ; 

For plainness should be ranked as sin and 
homeliness a crime, 

And we may all be beautiful if we can spare 
the time! 


Elsie Duncan Yale 





TOO MUCH PHYLLIS 


Wr sing to Phyllis, bards, throughout 
the ages, 
When Marguerite and Gwendolyn and Mae 
Desire to grace the illustrated pages 
Of magazines and bloom their little day? 


And there are others, mournful, 
neglected— 

Deep Violets and Rubys, yea, and Pearls; 

No editor could write on these “ rejected,” 


Or find in all his quest diviner girls. 


long- 


Oh, I have known them sylph-like, kin to 
fairies, 
Who answered soft to 
Pree 
little Scottish 
Marys 
Bemoaning minstrel praise their mothers 
knew. 


“ Marian ” and 


With Jeans and Highland 


In many walks I’ve met bewitching Roses 
Supporting some Consuelo in despair, 
And Fays, with sun-kissed, freckled, pow- 
dered noses, 
Encouraging some Lily bleaching there. 


Why sing to Phyllis, oh, ye barren rimers, 
When fairer maids are calling? Come, 
gee whiz! 
Just give us one or two or three old-timers, 
Or weave romance around the name of 
Eizt 
Gordon Johnstone 














WHERE THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR BEGAN 


BY DAVID URCH 


. | ‘HE illustration on the opposite 
page was drawn from an old 
painting — old, yet recently dis- 

covered, and probably the only one ever 
extant—of Fort William and Mary, now 
renamed Fort Constitution, at the en- 
trance of Portsmouth Harbor, as it ap- 
peared when it was the scene of the first 
conflict of the American Revolution. 

Among the many companies of “ min- 
ute- men” organized in the year 1774, 
when the quarrel between the Colonists 
and the home government was growing 
more and more bitter, were two raised in 
Portsmouth and the neighboring part of 
New Hampshire. One of these was com- 
manded by Captain John Langdon, who 
was afterward a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress, five times Governor of 
New Hampshire, and the first president 
of the United States Senate. At the 
head of the other was John Sullivan, of 
Durham, New Hampshire, who was also 
a member of the Continental Congress 
and who served with distinction as a 
general in Washington’s army. 

On December 13, 1774, the two pa- 
triots were informed by the famous Paul 
Revere, who had come from Boston on 
this errand, that news had been received 
from England of the passage of an order 
in council prohibiting the exportation of 
gunpowder to the American colonies 
the purpose being, of course, to cripple 
armed resistance to the British authori- 
ties. Revere had, therefore, been sent 
to urge Langdon and Sullivan to take 
forcible possession of a quantity of pow- 
der stored at Fort William and Mary. 
There was need of haste, for two British 
men-of-war — the Scarborough and the 
Canseau — were in Massachusetts Bay, 
preparing to sail with reenforcements for 
the garrison of the fort. 
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Acting on Revere’s information, the 
two New Hampshire officers gathered 
their men, together with some volunteers 
for the occasion; and after nightfall on 
December 14 they went down the river 
on a large freight-boat to a landing-place 
near the fort. The patriots were armed 
with their flintlocks and powder-horns, 
and equipped with ladders, ropes, axes, 
and crowbars. ‘They numbered in all be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred 
men. Reaching the gateway of the fort 
at midnight, they called for its surrender, 
the demand being voiced by ‘Thomas 
Pickering, afterward commander of the 
frigate Hampden. 

Captain Cochran, in command of the 
fort—himself a New Hampshire man— 
had a garrison of only five soldiers; but 
he refused to yield, and opened fire with 
his guns. His resistance, however, could 
not long be maintained, as the minute- 
men, with their ladders and ropes, scaled 
the walls of the building and overpow- 
ered its defenders. Being refused the 
keys of the magazine, they broke down 
the doors with axes, and took out ninety- 
eight barrels of powder. ‘These, with a 
hundred muskets and a few brass cannon, 
they carried to their boat, and proceeded 
to row up the river. 

As they hourly expected the appear- 
ance of the two British men-of-war, and 
as there were plenty of loyalists in Ports- 
mouth to watch them and inform against 
them, the patricts were sorely puzzled 
what to do with their booty. On the 
following night, however, they rowed 
it twelve miles farther up the river, and 
hid it under a ‘Congregational meeting- 
house near Captain Sullivan’s home in 
the town of Durham. Later, it was 
hauled by ox-teams to Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, and most of it was used by 

















WHERE THE 
the Colonial forces in the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. 

This attack upon Fort William and 
Mary, which took place more than four 
months before the conflict at Lexington 
and Concord, was clearly an act of war, 
and is therefore entitled to be regarded 
as the actual beginning of the struggle 
that established American independence. 
The facts of the affair are established 
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Jonathan Chestley, Peter French, John 
Spencer, Edward Sullivan, Michael Davis, 
Isaac and Benjamin Small, and myself. 
We took a gondola belonging to Benja- 
min Mathes, and went down the river from 
Durham to Portsmouth. It was a cold, 
clear, moonlight night. Stopping at Ports- 
mouth, we were joined by John Langdon 
with another party of men. We then pro- 
ceeded to the fort in the possession of the 
British, at the mouth of the Piscataqua 
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FORT WILLIAM AND MARY (RENAMED FORT CONSTITUTION IN 1808), AS IT APPEARED WHEN 


IT WAS ATTACKED AND CAPTURED BY 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE MINUTE-MEN 


Redrawn from a painting dated 1790—copyright, 1907, by David Urch, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


evidence. 


by abundant 
Here, for instance, is the statement of 
Eleazer Bennett, of Durham, who was 
one of Sullivan’s minute-men: 


contemporary 


In December, 1774, I was in the employ 
of General Sullivan in his mill at Packer’s 
Falls, when Michael Davis came up from 
Durham Falls and tuld me that Sullivan 
wished me to come down and go to Ports- 
mouth, and to get anybody I could to go 
with me. I could not get others to go, but 
went myself. The party consisted of, so 
far as I can remember, Major John Sulli- 
van, Captain Winborn Adams, Ebenezer 
Thompson, John Demeritt, Alpheus and 
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harbor. We waded to the shore in perfect 
silence, mounted the fort, and took the cap- 
tain and bound him. We found in the fort 
one hundred casks of powder and one hun- 
dred small arms, which we brought down to 
our boat. 


Here is testimony from the, other side, 
in the form of a letter dated December 
20, 1774, and written by Sir John Went- 
worth, governor of the province of New 
Hampshire, to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
in England: 

On Tuesday, the 13th instant, in the after- 
noon, one Paul Revere arrived express’ with 
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letters from some of the leaders in Boston 
to Mr. Samuel Cutts, merchant of this 
town, and it was given out that troops were 
embarking at Boston to come and take pos- 
session of William and Mary Castle in this 
harbor. These rumors soon raised an alarm 
in the town; and, although I did not expect 
that the people would be so audacious as to 
make any attempt on the castle, yet I sent 
orders to the captain at the fort to be upon 
his guard. 

On Wednesday, the 14th, about twelve 
o'clock, news was brought to me that a 
drum was beating about the town to collect 
the populace together in order to go and 
take away the gunpowder and dismantle 
the fort. I immediately sent the chief jus- 
tice of the province to warn them from en- 
gaging in such an attempt. He went to 
them, where they were collected in the cen- 
ter of the town, near the town-house, ex- 
plained to them the nature of the offense 
they proposed to commit, told them it was 
not short of rebellion, and entreated of them 
to desist from it and disperse. But all to 
no purpose. They went to the island; and, 
being joined there by the inhabitants of the 
towns of New Castle and Rye, formed in 
all a body of about four hundred men, and 
the castle being in too weak a condition for 
the defense—as I have in former letters ex- 
plained to your lordship—they forced their 
entrance in spite of Captain Cochran, who 
defended it as long as he could; but, hav- 
ing only the assistance of five men, their 
numbers overpowered him. After they en- 
tered the fort, they seized upon the cap- 
tain, triumphantly gave three huzzas, and 
hauled down the king’s colors. They then 
put the captain and men under confinement, 
broke open the gunpowder - magazine, and 
carried off about a hundred barrels of gun- 
powder, but discharged the captain and men 
from their confinement before their de- 
parture. 

On Thursday, the 15th, in the morning, 
a party of men came from the country, 
accompanied by Mr. Sullivan, one of the 
New Hampshire delegates to the Congress, 
to take away the cannon from the fort also. 
A committee from them came to me to so- 
licit for pardon or suspension of prosecu- 
tion against the persons who took away the 
gunpowder. But the people, instead of dis- 
persing, again went to the fort in the night. 
headed by Mr. Sullivan, and took away six- 
teen pieces of cannon, about sixty muskets, 
and other military stores. 

On Friday morning, the 16th, Mr. Fol- 
som, the other delegate, came to town with 
a great number of armed men, who re- 
mained in town as a guard till the flow of 
the tide in the evening, when the cannon 
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were sent in gondolas up the river into the 
country. 

I wrote to General Gage and Admiral 
Graves for assistance, upon which the ad- 


miral ordered the armed ships Camceaus 
and Scarborough here; and they arrived, 
the former on the 17th and the latter on 
the 19th, in time to prevent the further dis- 
mantling of the fort. 


The later history of Fort William 
and Mary may be told in a few words. 
In 1808 it was renamed Fort Constitu- 
tion. In the following year, on the 4th 
of July, the wooden building in the 
center of the enclosure was destroyed by 
an explosion which killed seven of the 
inmates. During the Civil War plans 
were drawn for a great stone fortress 
on the site of the old structure, and work 
was begun upon the heavy granite walls 
that were to defy the highest-powered 
gun then made. Before they were fin- 
ished, however, it was found that the 
costly fortification was already obsolete, 
and it was never completed. 

The old lighthouse which appears in 
the engraving—one of five erected by the 
British government on the North Ameri- 
can coast—continued in constant use to 
the year 1860, when it was replaced by a 
smaller iron beacon which now stands on 
the same spot. 

The painting from which the view of 
the fort was redrawn had a curious his- 
tory. About thirty years ago an old 
framed picture was picked up in Ports- 
mouth Harbor by a boatman, who laid it 
aside upon his landing-stage. It was the 
portrait of some old-time gentleman, of 
no apparent value except for its frame, 
which was a handsome carving of solid 
wood, mortised in a peculiar way, with 
hand-forged tacks holding in the back. 

After it had lain for several months 
on his landing-stage, the finder of the 
painting took it to his house and de- 
posited it in an attic. Some twenty years 
passed before a youthful member of the 
family, thinking to use the old carved 
frame for another picture, opened it, 
and found behind the portrait sheet after 
sheet of ancient local sketches—views of 
scenes and places long since forgotten 
or altered beyond recognition by the 
passing of time. One of these was the 
painting of Fort William and Mary, 
dated 1790. 
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TOMMASO SALVINI, THE .FAMOUS ITALIAN TRAGEDIAN, ONE OF THE GREATEST 
MODERN EXPONENTS OF THE CHARACTER OF OTHELLO) 


TWO GREAT OTHELLOS 


THE 


REMARKABLE CONTRAST BETWEEN SALVINI 
EDWIN BOOTH IN THE FAMOUS 


AND 
CHARACTER 


OF SHAKESPEARE’S MOOR 


BY CLARA MORRIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HAKESPEARE should be as clear 
S as crystal to sympathetic students, 
and yet scarcely two of them un- 
derstand him alike. It would seem im- 
possible, were not the fact so familiar, 
that critics have discussed for nigh three 
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AND CLINTON PETTEE 


centuries whether Ham/et’s madness was 
felt or feigned; and who would believe 
that the tragedy of “ Othello” could be 
misapprehended? Nevertheless, some 
scholars still wonder at /ago’s motive 
for exciting the baseless jealousy of the 
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Moor. Excepting Hemet, perhaps no 
character has been more diversely under- 
stood. 

The interpretations which Signor Sal- 
vini and Mr. Booth have given to 
“Othello” form great, contrasted pic- 
tures of that tragedy. They show the 
different results which artists of different 
temperaments and training frequently 
produce, although they have labored un- 
der the same inspiration. Both men, 
acknowledged masters in their profes- 
sion, came to the text in the prime of 
life and with equal enthusiasm ; but here 
the similarity ended, for out of these 
equal resources each man, pursuing the 
ideal after his own method, created an 
Othello as different from the other act- 
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or’s as night from day, or fire from 
water, or the carnal from the spiritual. 


SALVINI’'S STUDY OF OTHELLO 


Each one of these strong but antipo- 
dal pictures is valuable as a work of art, 
and justly worthy of the deepest study. 
Miss Cushman, who heralded the com- 
ing of Salvini to America, pronounced 
hin the greatest living actor, and argued 
for him an entirely original conception 
of Othello. 

‘So original,” she said, “ that it might 
seem his conception came rather from 
self - consciousness than study of the 
theme. But he has not in the least 
neglected his author—I might say au- 
thors, for has he not the works of 











SALVINI AS OTHELLO IN THE SCENE WITH IAGO IN THE THIRD ACT OF THE 
PLAY—'' OH, BLOOD, IAGO, BLOOD!” 


























Giovanni Cinthio, from whom Shake- 
speare borrowed his plot? He has so 
absorbed the pages of the play that he 
has discovered the true meaning below 
the characters. He has theories of his 
own, as every actor must, and he makes 
Othello a civilized barbarian.” 

The following argument of this close 
study was afterward given me: 

Othello is a union not merely of dis- 
similar qualities, but of dissimilar na- 
tures. <All that we know of his birth 
is that it was ‘fetched from men of 
royal siege.” How he became a Chris- 
tian we are not told; but it is certain 
that he must have passed his childhood 
in a harem, acquiring with his earliest 
impressions the domestic despotism and 
the jealousy and suspicion respecting 
women of a Mohammedan court. His 
youth and manhood are military; and 
we find him, at the opening of the play, 
“somewhat declined in the vale of 
years,’ a grave and dignified soldier. 
He is 

The noble Moor, whom the full senate 
Call all-in-all sufficient—the noble nature 
Whom passion cannot shake; whose solid 

virtue 
The shot of accident or dart of chance 
Can neither graze nor pierce. 


All the barbarian seems obliterated 
here. His behavior during the two first 
acts justifies Ludovico’s praise. Noth- 
ing can be more calm or ‘more polished. 
When he is summoned before the senate, 
within an hour of his marriage, he does 
not resent the contumely or even the vio- 
lence of Brabantio; he pleads his cause 
with consummate moderation and skill, 
accepts, with modest self-reliance, the 
command to drive the Turks from Cy- 
prus, and cheerfully obeys the order of 
instant departure. 


THE KEY-NOTE OF THE TRAGEDY 


Here, lest I should forget, I wou!d 
like to interpose an important point of 
Salvini’s. ‘The address to the senate was 
perhaps delivered with less emphasis and 
fervor than the occasion might have jus- 
tified. At least, there was no suggestion 
of latent ferocity until Brabantio said: 


Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to 
see} 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. 
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Here, for once, the great dramatist 
was caught napping; for he is not apt 
to reveal or indicate himself so early in 
his plays. Salvini detected it at once. 
He started as if pricked by a poniard; 
his eyes shone; his bosom heaved; the 
man was revolutionized. The point was 
exquisitely made ; it was perhaps the best 
of his whole performance, for it pre- 
pared you for all that followed; it re- 
vealed the Moor at once—to himself. 

Those lines proved really the key-note 
of the tragedy, and Salvini evinced his 
close study and comprehension of the 
author by their tremendous influence 
upon him. The warning of the father 
was always afterward visible, coiled there 
like a serpent ready to spring; and in 
that warning you saw the tragic culmi- 
nation, the doom of Desdemona and of 
her lord. Without those baleful words, 
Jago’s devilish cunning would not, could 
not, have taken root. 


OTHELLO BECOMES A SAVAGE 


But to resume the great actor’s argu- 
ment. On leaving the senate, he places 
Desdemona in Jago’s hands, to follow 
him shortly. The very morning after 
their arrival at Cyprus, Jago darkly 
hints to him a doubt as to the firmness 
of Desdemona’s virtue. He accuses her 
of nothing actually wrong, but states 
plausible reasons for watching her. ‘The 
suspicion acts on Othello like a specific 
poison. It sets on fire all the old Mo- 
hammedan tendency to jealousy, which 
a European life seemed’ to have eradi- 
cated—or, at least, to have thinly ve- 
neered. His barbarian nature suddenly 
reappears. 

At first, his habits of civilization com- 
bat it. He proposes to act-as becomes 
a great Venetian noble; to inquire into 
his wife’s conduct; if /ago’s suspicions 
prove unfounded, to forget them; if 
they are confirmed, to separate himself 


from Desdemona. He says: 
T'll see before I doubt; when I doubt, 
prove. 


If I do prove her haggard, 

I’ll whistle her off, and let her down the 
wind; 

Away at once with love or jealousy! 


Here Desdemona enters, and he ex- 
claims : 
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she be false, oh, then heaven mocks 


itself— 
I'll not believe it! 


If 


They go together to a great dinner, 
at the end of which Othello and Jago 
meet again. By this time the barbarian 
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Othello swallows this with savage credu- 
lity. He no longer thinks of inquiry or 
separation. He is again the Arab or the 
Bedouin of his youth, and no conduct 
except such as might fit a Bedouin or 
an Arab occurs to him. He cries: 
































EDWIN BOOTH AS OTHELLO-—-THE CHARACTER OF 


THE MOOR WAS 


ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE ROLES IN THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ACTOR'S REPERTORY 


has got the upper hand. He demands 
from Jago proof of Desdemona’s guilt, 
but in the meantime he assumes it. By 
way of proof, Jago tells him that lately 
he was with Cassie, and heard him ex- 
claim in his sleep: 


Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves. 
Oh. cursed fate, that gave thee to the 


Moor! 


Oh, blood, Jago, blood! 

Within these three days let me hear thee say 

That Cassio’s not alive. I will withdraw, 

To furnish me with some swift means of 
death 

For the fair devil. 


Well may Desdemona exclaim: 


My lord is not my lord; nor should I know 
him, 
Were he in favors, as in humor, altered. 
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From thence on, until the very last 
scene, the savage in him reigns trium- 
phant. He does not preserve even the 
outward proprieties of his station, but 
insults and strikes his wife in the pres- 
ence of the envoy from the senate. But 
the instant that he has satiated his re- 
venge, the spirit from the desert seems 
to be appeased by the sacrifice, and quits 
him. He now “ knows that his act shows 
horrible and grim.” He listens to the 
proofs of Desdemona’s innocence, apol- 
ogizes to Cassio, and sits in judgment 
on his own folly and crime. The horror 
of the situation, instead of disturbing, 
quiets him. He resumes the calm dig- 
nity of a great Venetian leader. 

Ludovico proposes to carry him away 
a close prisoner for trial. Othello makes 
no direct answer to the threat, but in a 
few clear, unimpassioned lines he draws 
a short outline ‘“ of these unlucky deeds,” 
and then retires from the “extreme per- 
plexity,” in which he is involved by the 
only exit that is left to him—suicide. 


4 


SALVINI’S PHYSICAL POWER 


Who will ever forget that dignity and 
elegance of step, that fierce, lion - like 
majesty of port and utterance, with 
which Salvini made his first appearance, 
or that full, deep voice, with every va- 
riety of cadence, toning the words? ‘l’oo 
soon, however, through jealousy, the 
physical element dominated—went far- 
ther and crossed the boundary which 
separates man from animals. He coun- 
terfeited the wild beast. His huge frame, 
his great muscular development, gave 
him an admirable natural outfit with 
which to play the animal. : 

To these qualifications of person he 
seemed to have added, by close analysis 
and patient elaboration, all the usual 
attributes and accompanying circum- 
stances of savagery and barbarism. All 
through the play, after his first scene, 
his body was either in complete repose 
or writhing in rage —either torpid or 
rampant. ‘There were times in the later 
acts, while Desdemona and /ago were 
present, when the audience could dis- 
tinctly hear a wolf bark in the direction 
of the stage; and again, before the lamb 
was seized, they heard the piercing cry 
of the leopard. 
When Salvini 
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near the footlights, while /ago was goad- 
ing him on, the play of rage was ter- 
rible to behold, but it was often merely 
the workings of instinct. He turned 
livid through his pigment; the lines of 
character in his distorted face took the 
form of welts and knots, which gave it 
a truncated and volcanic appearance. 
How many /agos have been disconcerted 
by that terrible look! 

In all the excited passages which oc- 
curred later in the tragedy, his move- 
ments over the stage were the charges 
of an enraged beast. In these turbulent 
transports he surpassed all competitors 
save Edwin Forrest. It was vastly in Sal- 
vini’s favor with a New York audience 
that there was ever present that mighty 
shade, which took his form and often 
used his action, for in Forrest passionate 
jealousy ruled from the very first. To 
his mind, to be a husband was to be the 
owner of a woman; and when his right 
of property was invaded, he determined 
to be revenged by destroying the crea- 
ture who, as he thought, had parted with 
something that by her marriage contract 
she had agreed to keep. No doubt he 
was haunted by the thought of his own 
matrimonial troubles, for Forrest be- 
lieved that he had been wronged in the 
same way. Rant was then too common 
a fault on the stage, and his general 
method would be distasteful now. 

But Salvini did not always rely upon 
his genius to obtain applause. ‘There 
was a place near the close of an act, 
after Jago had scourged him to madness, 
and the muscles of his neck and chest 
had begun to twitch, when he sprang 
upon his assailant, swept him from his 
feet, throwing him lengthwise on the 
stage, and lifted his foot to stamp him. 
Then the people sprang to their feet and 
cheered him. But this stroke was not 
the result of genius; and the applause 
which it called forth was not the reward 
of either science or art, but that which 
invariably follows the legerdemain of 
muscle and beef. The frightful spec- 
tacle was realistic to an intense degree, 
direful in import, terrific in manifesta- 
tion. 

Salvini was completely exhausted after 
playing Othello, and no wonder. He 
must have felt the character to the core 
to render it as he did. Still, it was not 
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the lack of physical strength that pre- 
vented him playing the part twice in 
succession, but rather the fear of apo- 
plexy from too frequent indulgence in 
such violent passions. He declared that 
the play so absorbed him that from the 
moment when he entered upon the scene 
his own name seemed alien to him, and 
the boards of the stage exhaled the odors 
of his beloved Venice. . Flecknoe wrote 
something of the same sort about Bur- 
bage, the great original Othello: 


He was greatly delightful, so putting off 
himself with his cloathes, as he never, not 
so much in the tyring-room  [dressing- 
room], assumed ‘himself again, until the 
play was done. Never failing in his part, 
when he had done speaking, but with his 
looks and gestures maintaining it unto the 
height. 


BOOTH’S HUMANIZED OTHELLO 


Edwin Booth’s ability extended in 
many directions, but from them all he 
reached out toward:a deeply cultivated 
human nature. He had graces of mind 
and graces of person; he had a heart 
and a brain; he was-a scholar and a 
man. His’ Othello was a general of the 
armies of Venice in her best days, not 
the robber chief of a barbaric tribe that 
clung to the verge of humanity far back 
in the dawn of. history. 

Booth’s Othello belonged to that chiv- 
alrous race who built the Alhambra. 
He was a Moor skilled in the arts of 
peace as well as of war. He spoke in 
the senate-chamber with all the graces 
of elocution, and the senators paid him 
the deference due to an equal. His long 
continuance in the service of the Vene- 
tian state had educated and refined him, 


and had humanized and softened his 
stern heart. The commerce and the 


power of Venice, her civilization and art 
and architecture, had all entered his soul 
—for he had a soul—and sharpened his 
moral and intellectual perceptions. 
Booth’s Othello loved one woman out 
of all the world, who so twined herself 
about his affections that even after he 
thought her false he could not quench 
his love. ‘The wonderful agony in which 
he seemed when he examined the circum- 
stances of the handkerchief, the love that 
came back to him on hearing Desde- 
mona’s innocent answers, betrayed in his 
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gesture such a variety and vicissitude of 
passions as would admonish a man to be 
afraid of his own heart. In sorrow, ten- 
derness, or resignation he much sur- 
passed Salvini, whose Moor seemed not 
to know the meaning of spiritual con- 
secration. 


BOOTH AND SALVINI CON TRASTED 


Booth struggled grandly, and often 
successfully, with the jealousy of which 
he was ashamed, but which he could not 
hide. Inferior as he was in stature, 
presence, and all material attributes, his 


mind and culture more than made 
amends. His port was regal, his thought 


was broad, his spirit strong and sweet. 
You pitied him, not less than Desde- 
mona, {rom your inmost soul; his agony 
wrung your heart; his tragedy was yours 
and that of all humanity. -Salvini’s 
Moor excited no sympathy; his violence 
and virulence forfeited all esteem. 

In the killing of Desdemona, Booth’s 
Othello was more influenced by_prin- 
ciple than by passion; for his Moor had 
the medieval, monastic view of physical 
chastity in woman. Having’ offended 
against one article of the decalogue, she 
might as well have violated all.  De- 
ceiving her lord, she had no right to 
live; the good of mankind demanded 
that she should die. In some sense he 
was an idealist; he wanted his spouse 
to be as Cesar warited his, and not hav- 
ing her so, he could be content only with 
divorce of death. 

Shakespeare 
thought : 


shows this haunting 


Yet she must die, else she'll betray more 
men, 


When Desdemona wakened and stout- 
ly denied her love for Cassio, Booth’s 
pitiful tone was highly expressive in— 
Thou dost stone my heart, 


And mak’st me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. 


Oh, the tenderness and sublimity of it 
all! In Salvini’s hands this precious 
sweetness, this spiritual depth, was en- 
tirely lost. 

The final and distressing chamber 
scene could not be more differently ren- 
dered than by Booth and by Salvini. 
The American entered like a minister 
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of fate; tenderness behind his grim and 
fatal purpose. ‘The Italian walked into 
the room like one having bloody business 
to do and bent on doing it promptly. 
Booth had a hard fight with his soul, 
and at the final moment stabbed himself 
to the heart and died like a man. Sal- 
vini ripped open his throat, and floun- 
dered like a brute. 

From first to last, Salvini was faithful 
to this animal conception of the charac- 
ter. He looked upon Desdemona as the 
newest one of a hundred or a thousand 
wives. His rendition was powerful and 
awe-inspiring. It was full of great, 
salient points, which took hold of the 
imagination like the rents in the ruins 
of Karnak and Luxor. 

Salvini used only two colors to paint 
his picture of this tragedy. He is a 





BOOTH AS OTHELLO IN THE FINAL SCENE OF THE 
‘© PERJURED WOMAN ! 
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TRAGEDY— 
THOU DOST STONE MY HEART” 


master of light and shade, a kind of 
dramatic Rembrandt. ‘The landscape 
surrounding his black and feverish 
Othello is a wild tropical jungle, with 
here and there flecks of shade upon its 
brightness, such as are cast by light 
clouds scudding across the sun. ° The 
atmosphere about him is scorching and 
filled with the poisonous insects that 
plague the vertebrate creation. 


BOOTH’S WIDE CULTURE 


All the prismatic colors were spread 
upon Edwin Booth’s palette, and he used 
some of every tint to paint his picture. 
He had studied the arts, and was fa- 
miliar with the sciences. He had an 
intimate knowledge of Venice as it was 
at the time when Shakespeare’s Othello 
is supposed to have lived. His rendition 
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was as smooth and finished, as perfect 
in symmetry and proportion, as a monu- 
ment built by fifteenth - century Venice 
to the memory of a great general. In 
Booth’s picture, the perspective showed 
the domes and towers of Venice rising 
out of the sunny lagoons; and the fresh- 
ening breeze that breathes upon the cen- 
tral figure brings with it the music of 
the waves that beat upon the sandy shore 
of the blue Adriatic. 

If I were tasked to construct appro- 
priate frames for these two masterpieces 
of art, I should fashion Salvini’s out of 
ebony in blackest tint, while for Booth’s 
Othello 1 should gild the frame with 
purest gold. 

I do not wish to take from either pic- 
ture, or to add to either. Salvini and 
Booth, the greatest actors of modern 
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times, have both left works which will 
live as this generation remains to speak 
of them. Only there is this difference 
in the direction of their arts — Salvini 
was an animal painter, while Booth was 
a historical one. ‘To study animals or 
the natural man, one need only plunge 
into the recesses of a forest; but to 
create a true and perfect historical pic- 
ture, conscientious in every detail, the 
artist must have the ability to scan the 
horizons of art and history. 

Booth’s picture was an honest effort 
to reproduce the Othello of Shakespeare, 
of Venice, and of traditional history. 
Salvini’s was a terrible production, and 
altogether lacked the spirit of noble 
tragedy. The question remains—never, 
perhaps, to be finally settled—which is 
Shakespeare ? 


THANKSGIVING 


Tue circling year its bounty brings 
Once more to barn and stack and bin; 

The promise that is linked with spring’s 
Rare splendor now is gathered in, 


Seed-time and harvest do not fail; 

The winds, warm-wafted from the south, 
Have made abounding wealth prevail, 

And welcome rains have conquered drouth. 


The fruit upon the orchard trees 
Stands out in colors fine and fair; 
No apples of Hesperides 
Seem half so tempting, half so rare. z 


Upon the hillsides stooks of corn 
Respond to ripening showers and sun; 

November’s garb, gray and forlorn, 
Follows the wealth from summer won. 


The shadows of the shortening day 
Fall slanting on the hill and plain; 
And yet the sun’s assuring ray 


Says: 


“Life shall surely come again! ” 


This promise, given in centuries old, 


Ends in fulfilment, year by 


year ; 


Its annual tale again is told, 
And shall forever reappear. 


Fear not, frail heart! The Power that keeps 
The suns and planets in the sky 

Has us in care, and never sleeps; 
We need rot reason how or why. 





Joel Benton 

















A PICTURE-PUZZLE PICTURE 


A picture-puzzle sun rose in 
A picture-puzzle sky ; 

And picture-puzzle wild birds flew 
Up toward the border high. 


Some strangely jointed cattle browsed 
In clover nicely hashed ; 

While into eighteen sparkling bits 
A brooklet gaily dashed. 


A man of many pieces mowed 
A field already cut 
In circles, squares, and funny shapes 


That seemed to fit—all but! 


The farmer’s many-sectioned wife 
Stood by the patchwork well; 

While in a two-piece bucket, lo! 
The four-piece water fell. 


And when the day was done, and all 
In piece-ful sleep did lie, 
A picture-puzzle moon bedecked 
The picture-puzzle sky! 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


























My 


T would never have happened if Dick 
hadn’t lost the key, and I think it 
was horrid of him to laugh after it was 
all over. I suppose I was a frightful 
goose. Dick said so. ‘That is, he didn’t 
exactly say “frightful.” No, T’ll not 
tell just what kind of a goose he said— 
it might sound silly. And I do hate to 
sound silly, especially as Dick and I 
have been married almost a year, and 
mama-in-law says it’s time I stopped 
being an infant. 

Well, to begin, when Dick lost the 
key, the dear—there I go again! It’s 
lucky mama-in-law isn’t here. Any- 
way, when the key was lost, Dick said 
he would go to the store as soon as he 
came home from down-town, and have 
another one made. But I knew he would 
be tired out, so I thought I would sur- 
prise him and do it all myself, though 
he says he does not like to have me 
bothering my head about such things. 
Mama-in-law told me he’d get over that 
after a while. Isn’t she ridiculous? 

The store where they make keys is 
four blocks from our little nest—that’s 
what Dick calls our five-roomer. It is 
down in the basement of an apartment- 
building, right next to a vacant lot, and 
it’s hardly a store at all—just a little 
hole in the wall, with one dusty window 


and a rarrow door. I know all about 
it now, but I didn’t when I went for 
the key. 


Mama-in-law told me where the 


store was, and I found it very easily. 
The door was at the bottom of a flight 
of stairs that led below the sidewalk; 
and when I entered, a perfectly awful- 
looking man stepped up to me. 


He was 
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Maniac 
BY PERCY M. CUSHING 


an Italian or a Sicilian or some other 
kind of a foreigner, and his hair was 
all rumpled up. He had a thick black 
beard that made me think of the brig- 
ands I had been reading about, and he 
was awfully big and ugly. 

When I told him I wanted a key for 
my front door he looked at me stu- 
pidly and made no reply. Of course, I 
thought he was deaf, so I repeated, in 
a.loud voice, that I—wanted—-a—key— 
for— my —front—door. At that he 
looked startled, and I saw at’once that 
he was impressed at my straight way of 
putting it. I wished Dick could have 
been there to see how businesslike his 
little wife could be when necessary! 

Suddenly the man began to speak, 
He seemed to be saying everything all 
at once. He just bubbled over with 
words, and, would you believe it, I could 
not understand one thing he said! He 
might just as well have been talking 
Greek. 

I stood in amazement, wondering what 
to do. Pretty soon it dawned upon me 
that he was saying the same thing over 
and over, and I realized what an idiot 
I was. He was asking me what kind of 
a key I wanted, though you would never 
have dreamed it, for what he said was 
simply “ Wa-ki-ke, wa-ki-ke,” so fast 
that it sounded just like one long word. 

Of course, then, I remembered the key 
that mama-in-law had enjoined me to 
be sure to take as a model, and I handed 
it to him. He went behind a curtain at 
the back of the shop, and I heard him 
scraping away at something as I sat 
down to wait. I waited a long time, 
but after a while he came back and 




















handed me the key. I paid him, and 
as I did so I heard some one shouting 
upon the street. Later, I remembered 
that the key-man looked quickly out of 
his dusty window, but at the time I 
hardly noticed this, as I was walking 
toward the door. 

Suddenly and so quickly that I hard- 
ly knew what was happening, he ran 











around the counter, brushed 
by me, slammed the door, 
and faced me, with his back 
against it. I was simply 
petrified. For a moment I 
stood gaping at him, and then the horri- 
ble situation rushed upon me. At the 
same instant he began to talk excitedly, 
and to shake his head and wave his arms. 
Like a flash came the thought that he 
had gone insane. I was in a terrible pre- 
dicament, but I kept my nerve. I had 
heard that crazy people could be cowed 
by a cool front, and I felt that in calm 
determination lay my only hope. 
With an effort that took every bit of 
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self-control I could muster, I walked 
boldly up to him, took hold of the door- 
knob, and in’a commanding tone said: 

“Let me out!” 

The next instant I was sure my end 
had come. I had thought him terrible 
before, but now he suddenly became a 
mad man. I saw the wild stare of a 
maniac in his eyes. His excitement was 








LIKE A FLASH CAME 
THE THOUGHT THAT 
HE HAD GONE INSANE 


He 


redoubled. 
frenzy, and a torrent of awful-sounding 


waved his arms in a 


words burst from his lips. I recoiled 
involuntarily. 

My first thought was of Dick. Oh, if 
he were only there !—but he wasn’t. He’ 
was far away down-town, and could not 
help me. 

A thousand terrible ideas rushed 
through my brain. ‘This maniac before 
me was a murderer, a fiend thirsting for 
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the blood of a defenseless woman.  In- 
stinctively I wondered how many other 
victims he had slain in this same shop. 
I felt myself growing weak from fright. 

All the time he kept on talking and 
gesticulating. Occasionally he pointed 
over his shoulder to the door, and in 
the jumble of sounds I could distinguish 
the word “kill.” I knew he was telling 
of the frightful way in which he in- 
tended to take my life. I imagined my- 
self hacked in pieces, and pictured poor 
Dick bending over my mutilated remains, 
trying to identify them as his former 
wife. 1 wondered vaguely if he would 
marry again. 

For perhaps ten seconds I stood para- 
lyzed with fear, while these thoughts 
hurried before my imagination. ‘Then 
I looked desperately about for a means 
of escape. There was none! The single 
window was too high from the floor for 
me to reach, and it was closed; but as 
I looked at it, I saw men running along 
the sidewalk, and a wild idea suggested 
itself. I screamed with all my power. 
Some one might hear and come to the 
rescue. 

As my piercing shrieks burst forth, 
the monster before me clapped his hands 
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over his ears. He was deafening himself 
to my entreaties. In a frenzy of despair 
I flew at him, struggling to drag him 
from the door, but he held me back. It 
was no use; I was in his power. 

I felt that I was about to faint; I 
struggled to grip my faltering conscious- 
ness; and then the room rocked and a 
dull roar filled my ears. The windows 
rattled with a heavy shock, and bits of 
gravel clicked against the glass. With 
a gasp my bloodthirsty maniac threw 
open the door. I staggered up the stairs, 
stumbled, and fell limp—into the arms 
of Dick. 

He had come home early, and mama- 
in-law had sert him to meet me. He 
was terribly alarmed while I recounted 
my dreadful experience ; but when I told 
him about the bomb with which the mon- 
ster had tried to kill me, he looked at 
me for a minute with a puzzled expres- 
sion. Then, all of a sudden, he sat right 
down on the curbstone, and laughed and 
laughed like a perfect idiot. 

“Why, you dear little goose,” he 
gasped, “that poor man saved your life! 
He kept you safe in his shop while they 
fired a heavy blast in the vacant lot next 
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door! 





The Shoulders 
BY FORRE 


HERE was something the matter 
with the shoulders of Tug McGan 
—a moral something that pulled them 
down, slouched them, sent them crouch- 
ing along as if they expected to feel 
the weight of the law’s hand at any 
moment. ‘This condition was unusual. 
Ordinarily, if you happened to walk be- 
hind ‘Tug McGan, you would grin—you 
couldn’t help it, for the confidence, the 
gay, unconscious impudence in the walk- 
ing-beam swing of those shoulders made 
the smile come. ‘They seemed to sum up 
the vitality of the very-much-alive East 
Side. 

Tug was twenty. Tug was a truck- 
man. His horses would lip his hat over 
his eves, and did not flatten their ears 
when he fixed the collars—which meant 
His mother got two- 


that he was kind. 


McGan 
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thirds of his wages—which meant that 
he did not drink. His gang hung out at 
Benny Seidenstein’s ‘‘ Candy, Stationery, 
and Cigars,” not at Dugan’s Thirst-Par- 
lor or Anicelli’s “ Wines, Foreign and 
Domestic ’’—which, if you know the East 
Side, means a great deal. 

On summer nights the gang would 
sprawl over Benny’s steps and empty 
soda-boxes, and sing. ‘They knew the 
popular songs through to the last word. 
The patrolman had no trouble with that 
gang. The charities and the Gerry 
people found no business in their homes. 
Of course, a settlement-worker from up- 
town might sometimes come in to show 
them how to live under the conditions to 
which they and their fathers before them 
had been born. Ina case of this kind all 
they had to do was to borrow an old 
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2. Mare 


MR, McGAN DESIRED OF MR. SILVERBERG IF HE WISHED HIM TO DESCEND AND 
‘* START SOMETHING” 


scarlet-fever sign which the Board of 
Health had left on the fourth floor back, 
and stick it on the door when forewarned 
by the rustle of an expensive skirt or the 
shine of inquisitive glasses. One had 
very few visits after that precaution. 

On Saturday, Tug generally went to 
Hoover’s Select Dancing-Academy, or, 
in summer, to Coney Island, to swing his 





shoulders in a dance-step which was 
scarcely more than an easy walk around 
the big ballroom over the sea. Not 
much of a life, this, but it suited Tug’ 
McGan and his mother. Mrs. McGan 


had saved enough to have a set of red 
plush furniture, as fine as ever adorned 
an East Side department-store window. 

But fate decided to lock the wheel of 
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Tug’s truck with that of Louie Silver- 
berg’s delicatessen- wagon, and so to 
change the carriage of the shoulders of 
Tug McGan. 

On that momentous occasion, after 
some slight conversation, Mr. McGan 
desired of Mr. Silverberg if he wished 
him to descend and “start something.” 
Mr. Silverberg, whose mother had been 
born a Murphy, replied that he did. 

Mr. McGan descended. Next morn- 
ing the sight of the Silverberg counte- 
nance affected the magistrate so strongly 
that he separated Tug from the three 
dollars that remained in his pay-envelope. 
Also he lost his job. 

Then the world changed for Tug Mc- 
Gan. He had nothing to sell but his 
muscle, and day after weary day he 
searched for some one to buy it. Grad- 
ually things went wrong at home. He 
no longer went there to meals. His moth- 
er had a silly habit of pretending that 
she had eaten before he came in, and that 
what was on the table had been saved for 
him. He knew better. 


He did not go round with the gang 
They had jobs. 


now. He would stand 
for hours, watching the teamsters at 
work on some big excavation, his eyes 
full of that peculiar wistfulness which is 
to be seen in the eyes of involuntary 
idlers. 

“Huh!” he would say to himself. 
‘‘ Look at that dope handle them teams— 
right’ straight down the bank with no 
help on the bits! He'll spring them 
fore legs sure!” 

He would spend other hours on the 
benches in the park, hands in pockets, hat 
over eyes, enviously watching the hurry- 
ing crowd of laborers, hating the idle- 
ness, which, like some subtle poison, was 
creeping through his blood, tainting his 
courage and manhood. His shoulders be- 
gan to take an aimless slouch that plainly 
said “ out of a job.” 

Things were desperate at home now. 
The mother never opened the door more 
than an inch in response to a knock, so 
that no inquisitive neighbor should see 
that the furniture was gone. Worse than 
all was the thought of next week. Rent- 
day comes every seven days on the East 
Side. 

One night Tug stood on the corner 
near Anicelli’s. He was hungry, with 
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the hunger that grumbles like an ul- 
cerated tooth. He was cold, too, and the 
mud entered through his broken shoes. 
The fine rain added to the attraction of 
the lights of Anicelli’s. There were men 
there who would stake him, he knew. 
They were always glad of a new “ stall” 
—those sleek, quick-eyed gentlemen who 
did no work and wore real diamonds. 

The cold, dismal street made a good 
setting for those warm, yellow windows. 
The lights were like levers prying at the 
keystone that upheld the boy’s moral 
character. 

“T’ve tried to get a job,” he thought. 
“T’ve tried honest!” 

A small black figure came down the 
street ; but Tug saw nothing but the lights 
of Anicelli’s. 

“T can drive a team better than any guy 
that’s getting his one-seventy-five,” his 
thought continued; “yet I can’t get 
work!” 

The slender figure passed him under. 
the arc-light. 

“Grogan hadn’t no business to fire 
me!” 

He took a step toward the lights; then 
—for the habits of a lifetime die hard— 
he squared his shoulders and _ turned 
away. But fate seemed determined to 
make a crook of Tug McGan. In turning 
his back on Anicelli’s, he saw the open- 
work silver purse in the hand of the girl 
who had just passed him. 

It was a very pretty purse, and gave to 
the black costume which the Palace Store 
required Kitty Blume to wear just the 
right touch of elegance. Also, it dis- 
played the salary she had just received. 
Green and enticing the bills showed be- 
tween the silver links, giving a last tug 
at the levers that tore at Tug McGan’s 
moral keystone. With a crouch of the 
shoulders, he followed the girl. 

Kitty should have remembered that the 
hour, the locality, and the purse were a 
bad combination, but her mind had room 
for nothing but indignation at the em- 
ployer who had kept her so late. When 
the light of drug-store or saloon glittered 
on the purse, her only thought was one 
of thankfulness that she had bought it 
in place of the patent-leather bag with 
brass letters. 

To the man behind her, the glitter 
spoke of food and shelter. There was 











also a demoniacal little dare in that flash 


which sent a curious tingle darting 
through his nerves—the first fascination 
of the criminal’s profession. A new cor- 
ner of his brain began to work—one that 
had never been called on before, that had 
always lain dormant under the steady 
pressure of honest work. Something 
whispered to him just where it would be 
best to snatch that purse, down where the 
wall of the lumber-yard threw a long path 
of shadow which ended in the lights of 
Dugan’s. 

As she entered the shadow of the wall, 
the girl hastened her steps. She wanted 
to get past Dugan’s, for it had a bad 
name. She wished now that she had 
gone the longer way, by the avenue. A 
sudden fear came to her, like little fingers 
fluttering on her heart. She hurried 
faster, and then stopped, for the fingers 
became a hand that clutched her heart. 

Dugan’s door had opened, and three 
roughs came out. The quiet way in which 
they spread themselves across the empty 
sidewalk and came toward her told the 
girl that they must have been watching 
her come down the street. The noiseless 
slide of those figures up the path of the 
shadow drained her courage and seemed 
to tie her feet. She turned as if to run, 
but instantly the footsteps behind her 
quickened. ‘Then she saw a thick - set 
young fellow at her side. 

The girl was astonished, for she had 
heard no one following her. She glanced 
quickly into Tug McGan’s face. 

“Say,” she said, “do you mind giving 
me your company? If they think I’m 
with you I won't have trouble.” 

He could not see her face, but a little 
quiver in the voice smote Tug back into 
himself. 

“Gimme ver arm,” he said; “ and put 
that purse in ver pocket, quick.” 

“There’s no pocket in this dress,” the 
girl whispered, crouching close to him. 
“Put it in yours!” 

She slipped the silver purse into his 
pocket just as the first loafer slid up to 
them. 

“Hello, Short an’ Dirty! When did 
yuh get back from the island?” was 
Tug’s greeting. 

“Oh, it’s yuh, Tug, is it?” cried the 
surprised Short and Dirty. 

“Me an’ me lady fr’en’,’ 
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replied Tug 
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loftily, one arm—the right—swinging 
very free. ‘‘ We’re taking a stroll—any 
o’ yuh object?”’ ‘This to the others, who 
had now arrived. 

They had none, for the risk was: too 
great so near home, and McGan’s scrap- 
ping ability was too well known ; so, after 
a moment or two of further inquiry, Tug 
and the girl passed on. 

“What yuh tremblin’ for?” he de- 
manded, as they passed Dugan’s. “ They 
wouldn’t ’a’ hurt yuh. Yuh oughter have 
more sense than to flash a purse down 
here.” 

A little sob answered him. 

“Quit it!” he said surlily. 
yuh home.” 

The streets were emptied by the rain. 
The weight of a small trusting hand upon 
Tug’s arm gave him a sensation like that 
which he had felt once when, as a boy, 
he had lured a squirrel from one of the 
park thickets, intending to stuff it in his 
pocket and take it home. ‘The little ani- 
mal had taken the peanut from his hand, 
and then, instead of darting away, had 
perched itself on his arm to eat the nut; 
and Tug had let it run back unmolested. 

Now the hand on his arm, the feel of 
the purse in his pocket, warmed his heart, 
brought him back in touch with honest 
things, with the great human world that 
believes in a fellow’s honesty and trusts 
him. He felt himself a man again, and 
in him a man’s heart for a man’s battles. 
He was no crook. Some one trusted him! 

‘““ Here’s the house,” said the girl bash- 
fully. ‘‘ We live on the first floor. Come 
in—mother’ll be glad to have you to sup- 
per when I tell her what you did.” 

“Ah!” said Tug, suddenly losing all 
his self-confidence. “It wasn’t nothing 
—here’s yer purse!” 

While they were disputing, a big man 
opened the door behind them. 

“Oh, Kitty!” he exclaimed when he 
saw her. ‘I was just goin’ to look for 
you—your mother’s gettin’ worried.” 

“ Father,” said the girl, “this is Mr. 
McGan. He saved me from being robbed, 
and now he won’t come in to dinner. [| 
guess he’s afraid we don’t have things 
good enough for him!” 

“Tf yuh put it that way,” said the 
scarlet and scandalized Tug, “I'll come!” 

The big man regarded him for a mo- 
ment; then he smiled. 


“ Tl see 
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“Wasn’t you the young feller that 
came around to dock askin’ for a job to 
drive an ice-wagon?” he asked. 

“Sure,” replied the bewildered Tug. 

“ How did yuh know?” 

“T’m the foreman. I turned you down 
because I didn’t know you. I have to be 
careful, our men go in so many houses, 
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and if we got a crook there would be 
trouble. But come round to-morrow and 
I’ll put you on.” 

“And now come in to dinner,” said the 
girl. 

And as Tug followed her, one could 
have recognized him at once by a glance 
at his shoulders. 





Sally’ss Inheritance 
BY BURKE JENKINS 


HRISTOPHER KIM’S bony fin- 

gers pounded miserable chords 

from the battered piano, the rental for 

which was wofully overdue. Nor did 

he look up from his hump-backed inter- 

est in his smeared manuscript at the 
noise of altercation from the doorway. 

But the door finally slammed defiant- 
ly, parting the adversaries, and Sally 
shambled over to the drunken table. She 
even ventured interruption of the muse. 

“T say, unk!” she piped. “It’s up 
to the limit, at last. Old Muggsy says 
rent by twelve o’clock whistle to-day, or 
General Skiddoo fer ours, with cobble- 
stone sauce!” 

With which cheering news<Sally un- 
pocketed a wrinkled bologna, unwrapped 
the German newspaper from a half-loaf 
of rye bread, and filled the rusty dipper 
at the water-tap. 

“Come on, unk!” she urged heartily, 
and withal soothingly, as one does to a 
child. “Come now, and you can be 
right back at it all the fresher after- 
ward. Breakfast’s ready!” 

Whereupon old Christopher Kim trans- 
ferred the dirty manuscript from the 
piano to the table, his eye never having 
left its blurry notes. 

“Why, unk,” cried Sally, as she fur- 
tively slid part of her share of sausage 
to his plate, “ you’ve almost finished the 
opera again!” 

Whereat old Kim betrayed the first 
symptom of having heard a word. 

“Aye, that I have, child,” he replied 
in his gentle old voice. ‘ I’m taking this 


final revision to the managers this very 
morning! ”’ 

And his dim eyes glowed with the vic- 
tory that is all from the inside of a man 


—the victory of what he is going to be; 
so Sally knew he had not heard of the 
twelve -o’clock ultimatum. After all, 
why spoil the few short hours until then? 
And so she bundled him into his old 
coat, put his hat on for him, and tucked 
the “opera” under his arm. 

But at his exit her nerve broke, and 
the crumbs of rye bread dampened into 
dough once more as the hot tears fell 
to the table across which she had thrown 
herself. This was her mother’s nature 
in her—that supersensitive woman who 
had withered under the blight of liquor 
which had brought Sally’s father to be 
the “lodger above” old Christopher 
Kim. The mother had died first. 

On a sudden Sally’s mood whirled, 
and her father got the upper hand in her 
—that wild genius whose meteoric career 
had once promised so much. The girl 
could vaguely remember the words with 
which he had asked dreamy old Kim to 
look out for her—old Kim who was 
writing his opera on the floor below, and 
who had left it long enough to close the 
dying man’s eyes, and to promise to do 
his best by the little waif. 

So that, while she called him “ uncle,” 
there was no blood relation between 
Sally and Christopher Kim. 

In tune to her new mood, Sally sprang 
to her feet, dashed the blur of tears from 
her, and jumped for the piano - stool. 
This was counter to old Kim’s or- 
ders. He had caught her once or twice, 
and had reproved her very deliberately. 
She would ruin the tone of the instru- 
ment, he had said. But what her father 
had demanded of both music and drink, 
Sally had to take out entirely on the old, 
rented piano. After all, what did it 














matter now? It was eleven o’clock— 
one hour to the crash, when not only 
would the piano be carted away, but the 
very roof be taken from over them. 

Into the wild medley of songs of the 
street, of marches she had heard the 
parade-bands play, of dance melodies 
that came to her from some far land 
which she felt she must have seen, Sally 
threw all the care-free recklessness that 
bubbled to her from her father. In the 
very midst of this orgy the twelve-o’clock 
whistle blew, though she heard it not. 
Moreover, prompt to the blast, Muggsy, 
the landlord, tapped at the door. 

The wild music continuing, and a 
sudden thought flashing to him, the 
crafty old man gently opened the door, 
closed it after him, and took a seat 
quietly. So that, when Sally’s madness 
finally left her, and she whirled the 
stool, she confronted him. 
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Now Muggsy, the wealthy, had many 
irons in the fire and knew how to keep 
them all hot; so he made his offer. 

‘““ My dear,” said he, “I don’t want to 
put you good people out to-day, and I 
have a proposition. I have just started 
a moving-picture place, and I need a 
dashy piano-player for it. Ill pay you 
ten dollars a week. What do you say?” 

Now this was just about half what he 
would have had to pay any one else; 
but Sally saw visions of endless rye 
bread and countless bolognas, and she 
accepted, blinded with Muggsy’s sudden 
goodness. 

All of which shows how Muggsy kept 

- his lodgers, how Sally finally fell in love 
with the drummer who made such won- 
derful sounds to accompany those French 
films, and how Christopher Kim is still 
revising his “opera” on a rent - paid 
piano which Sally never touches. 





The 
ny 


“4 TOUR niece,” said the doctor, “ is 
a remarkably pretty young girl.” 

The old lady sighed gently as she 
looked from the secluded corner of the 
piazza where they were sitting, through 
the open window into the brilliant ball- 
room, where the object of their interest 
was dancing with another girl. ‘The 
doctor’s experienced and sympathetic 
eyes were bent in the same direction. 

“There is hope for the nation,” he 
said with a slightly professional accent, 
“in young people like that.” 

“And she is as intelligent as she is 
beautiful,” said the old lady. “I have 
tried to bring her up with even more care 
than her parents would have given her.” 

“And doubtless you have succeeded. 
You are sending her to college?” 

“ Yes—she is in her junior year,” said 
the old lady. ‘“‘ But I want you to help 
me. I want your advice. I am afraid 
that Helen is in danger.” 

“Young girls are always in danger,” 
responded the doctor with a smile. “I 
shall be only too glad to do everything 
in my power, as you know.” 

“Then listen. A young man is com- 
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ing here—he is due at any moment—and 
[ am afraid of the consequences.” 

‘Who is the young man?” 

“He is the son of an old friend— 
General Cortlight. He is dissipated.” 

Fhe doctor took on his professional 
manner. He had made a study of the 
relationship of the sexes. 

“Wait,” he said authoritatively. ‘“ Let 
us proceed in regular order. How old is 
the young man?” 

“About twenty-three.” 

“A college man?” 

“He was expelled.” 

“For what?” 

“ For some wild prank. 
was intoxicated at the time.” 

“ How long ago?” 

“Last year.” 

“What has he done since?” 


I believe he 


“He is employed somewhere — his 
father’s influence. A railroad office, I 
think.” 


“What is his height?” 

“He is rather tall.” 

“The color of his hair? ” 

“Dark. He has, I think, brown eyes.” 
The doctor looked once more through 
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the open window at the graceful figure 
of the old lady’s niece. 

“‘ She is a blonde,”’ he muttered, half to 
himself. “ Her eyes are blue. The two 
young people are opposites.” He turned. 
“Tt is not uncommon for young men to 
sow their wild oats,” he said. ‘“ That 
need not necessarily be anything against 
the young man.” 

“ But you do not understand. He is 
really very bad. I am afraid for Helen. 
You see, he will come at the most critical 
time. She will be attracted toward him. 
All my hopes are bound up in her. If 
she only knew—if I could explain!” 

“ Dear me—no!” exclaimed the’ doc- 
tor. “Don’t make that mistake. Any 
sort of warning would only make matters 
worse. You see,” he continued, “a 
mutual attraction of that sort only feeds 
on opposition. Balk them, show that you 
are afraid to let them meet each other, 
put any sort of a check on them, and you 
drive them into the net. If they are at- 
tracted toward each other— as seems 
probable — nothing can stop it. This 
sort of thing lies down deep in our primi- 
tive sex-instincts. To tontradict it is to 
contradict nature itself.” 

“But do you mean to say that nothing 
can be done? That a mistake that might 
be the ruin of two lives must take place 
before our eyes, and that we must sit 
calmly and see it made without lifting 
our hands?” 

The doctor turned his searching eyes 
upon her. 

‘“‘How do you know that it will be a 
mistake? ’’ he asked. ‘‘ Are you sure that 
this young man, in sowing his wild oats, 
has not carried about within him a vague 
but none the less uncontrollable craving 
for something of the best? When he 
meets this young woman, she may fulfil 
his highest longings, and from the mo- 
ment they meet he may be changed.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said the old lady, 
with a note of intensity in her thin voice. 
“ How can such a thing be? How can 
the worst desires, the lowest passions, be 
turned into the most exalted impulses? 
It is not true.” 

The doctor smiled. : 

“My dear friend,” he said mildly, 
“‘T did not assert that such a thing was 
necessarily true. I am willing to grant 
that your own knowledge of life, based 
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on your own observation and experience, 
and on woman’s intuition, is worth as 
much—if not more—than my scientific 
data. But, laying this aside entirely and 
looking at life from my own personal 
experience, I can say that such a thing 
is entirely possible. It is possible for a 
young man to be wild, and yet to recover 
through the love of the right girl. I 
would rather not have it that way, of 
course ; but you cannot account for every- 
thing in this world. The truth is that 
we know very little about the laws of the 
development of character. Often hidden 
phylogenetic impulses come unexpectedly 
to the surface and change human beings 
in an incredibly short time.” 

“But Helen—can nothing be done for 
her?” 

“Nothing. Fate must determine.” 

At this moment there was a step be- 
hind the old lady’s chair. A tall young 
man in evening dress stood there. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, as he threw 
away his cigarette. ‘‘ Miss Penrose, you 
see I am here!” 

He held out his hand. The old lady 
took it with a smile. She never forgot 
her manners, although her heart was 
fluttering in dismay. 

“Dr. Mayne,” she said, “this is Mr. 
Cortlight. When did you come?” 

“I blew in on the eight-o’clock train,” 
said Cortlight, shaking the doctor’s hand. 
“IT cut out the evening meal, and skipped 
up-stairs and changed my clothes. There 
is dancing going on, I see?” he added. 
“IT don’t care much for it myself, but I 
suppose it’s the regular thing here in the 
evening.” 

He looked through the window. 

“There’s a peach of a girl in there,” 
he said. ‘Say, Miss Penrose, you must 
introduce me to her. She’s a wonder!” 

‘“She’s my niece,” said Miss Penrose 
stiffly. 

It was evening, two weeks later. Miss 
Penrose looked tremulously at her watch. 
Eleven o’clock! She sat in her room on 
the third floor of the hotel and waited. 
She had come to a decision; and as the 
door opened, and Helen glided in, the 
old lady’s face showed her determination. 

“Helen, dear,” she said, ‘come over 
here. There is something that I must 
say to you. I have been putting it of; 
but I feel that it ought to have been said 



























sooner —in spite of everything. You 
have been dancing with—” 

“ Jack Cortlight, auntie.” 

“Do you know what you are doing?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Miss Penrose’s voice shook with the 
intensity of her feeling. She could 
scarcely control her words. 

“TI was told in the beginning,” she 
said, “ that it would not be well to inter- 
fere; but I sha’n’t allow this affair to 
go on witl.out your knowing from me 
just what it means. At least, I will 
have the satisfaction of feeling that I 
have done everything in my _ power. 
Helen, that young man is not a fit person 
for you to be with.” 

“What do you mean?” - 

““T mean just what I say. He was ex- 
pelled from college, he drinks, he is dis- 
sipated, and he never will amount to 
anything. He is wild. If you continue 
to accept his attentions, you will do it 
without my consent.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before? ” 

“Because Dr. Mayne advised me not 
to; but I am sorry that I ever listened 
to him. He told me that it was better 
not to oppose you—that you would have 
to find yourself. I took his advice; but 
I cannot stand it any longer. We must 
leave here at once. You must never see 
that young man again.” 

Helen’s face was flushed with dancing, 
and her simple white dress looked whiter 
by contrast. She was beautiful in the 
healthiest sense of that much - abused 
term—a splendid American girl, full of 
life and action. 

She came over and put her arms 
around the old lady. 

“You poor dear- auntie!” she said. 
“Why didn’t I know? Why couldn't 
I guess? If you had only told me what 
you were going through! To think that 
I was so absorbed—so blind—as not to 
see it all! Have you actually been wor- 
rying yourself ill over me?” 

“That young man—” 

Helen tossed her head in the air. She 
folded her brown arms—strong and sup- 
ple from playing tennis—and settled her- 
self in a chair, looking at her aunt. 

“‘T know what you’ve been thinking,” 
she said. “I see it all now. You've 
been talking with that old cronie of 
yours, the doctor; and you’ve ‘ doped’ it 
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all out, as Billy would say, in his slangy 
old way. Between the two of you, you 
have settled my case, haven’t you? I’m 
a nice, pleasant, weak-minded, innocent 
young thing, with no knowledge of the 
world; and here comes a rake of a fel- 
low, with wild ways, a dissipated back- 
ground, and nice manners. We are op- 
posites, of course; I’m a. nice, sweet 
blonde, and he’s a dark - eyed Lothario. 
There’s a sex attraction, eh, auntie? The 
doctor told you about that, didn’t he? 
Gave you all the proper names for it 
—racial instincts, phylogenetic flubdub, 
primitive cravings, psychological effer- 
ents, and what not? Dear me, how you 
must have suffered!” 

“How did you know all this, child?” 

“Don’t you suppose I know all about 
those things? Dear me, auntie, it may 
not be all down in the regular college 
course; but, somehow, it leaks out—it’s 
in the air. I’m tired to death of the 
whole pathological mess! Of course, 
you didn’t know those things when you 
were a girl; but the world moves. And, 
Billy! Why, honestly, the dissipated old 
thing has been proposing to me every 
evening for the past week. He began 
on Monday evening, and I declare to you 
if he didn’t make me cut short my tennis 
this afternoon, just to ask me again!” 

While she had been talking, the old 
lady’s eyes had been getting larger and 
larger. Her face expressed all the vary- 
ing emotions of surprise, delight, and 
anxiety. Who says that we are ever too 
old to learn? Here was a whole new 
cycle of experience—a new world—sud- 
denly unfolded to her by a young girl 
whom she had regarded as a child. 

She leaned forward intensely, her 
whole attitude expressive of the most 
anxious curiosity. 


‘And what did you tell him? What 
did you tell him?” she repeated. 

Helen laughed. 

“Tell him!” she echoed. “ Why, I 


told him that if he ever learned to play 
tennis as well as I could—that if he kept 
himself perfectly straight, and could 
make enough money to support me in the 
style to which I am accustomed—why, 
he might come around in three or four 
years ; and then, in case I was not other- 
wise occupied, I would be pleased to 
consider his application.” 








COMMANDER OF THE UNITED 


O geographical feat during the 
N present century has created such 
extended interest as the discov- 
ery of the north pole in April, 1908, 
reported by Dr. Frederick A. Cook, and 
the attainment of the same point by 
Commander Peary in the spring of the 
present year. To heighten the effect, the 
south polar record was beaten in 1909 
by the wonderfully successful antarctic 
journey of the British explorer, Lieuten- 
ant Shackleton, in which he reached lati- 
tude eighty-eight degrees and twenty- 
three minutes south, within one hundred 
geographical miles of the south pole. 
This last event, while engrossing the 
attention of travelers generally, excited 
the anticipations of American geograph- 
ers as to the fortunes of the two expe- 
ditions representing the United States 
within the arctic circle. In the case of 
Dr. Cook, these anticipations were not 
wholly free from fears of disaster. 


PEARY’S DISTINGUISHED RECORD 


The astonishment of the world at the 
successful outcome of the two latest ef- 
forts to reach the pole comes not so much 
from doubts arising from previous fail- 
ures as from the unexpected triumph of 
an almost unheralded expedition, to 
which the public in general had paid no 
attention whatever. This apparent in- 
difference was no more than natural, 


when we consider what the public knew 
of the record and the equipment of the 
two pole-seekers. ° ; 

The whole nation was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the polar career of Peary, 
covering eight voyages and twenty-four 
years of labor 


a record which in length 
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of service and number of ventures far 
surpasses that of any other polar ex- 
plorer. Not only had successive voy- 
ages'made him expert in all phases of 
arctic travel, but he had acquired a nota- 
ble influence over the most northerly in- 
habitants of the world—the Eskimo of 
the Smith Sound region, from whom he 
had repeatedly obtained extended and 
indispensable assistance in field work. 
Peary’s plans for exploration were defi- 
nite, and had the approval and support 
of the government. He had won the con- 
fidence and secured the financial or moral 
aid of learned societies, wealthy person- 
ages, and great newspapers. He sailed 
in a steamship specially built for arctic 
work, perfectly equipped with supplies, 
instruments, and sledging outfits, with 
selected and trained scientists as enthusi- 
astic cooperators in his great search. His 
long-standing friendship with the Eski- 


-mo assured him the assistance of dogs 


and hunters ‘‘to the manner born.” In 
short, all that money, friends, and expe- 
rience could command were his. 

Peary’s base of operations was to be 
on the north coast of Grant Land, where 
he had once wintered, so that he could 
start from land distant four hundred and 
thirteen geographical miles from the 
pole, with his comfortable, well-equipped 
ship as a reserve station of supply and of 
relief in case of distress. 


DR. COOK’S EXPEDITION 


On the other hand, Dr. Cook’s arctic 
career had been limited to service in a 
subordinate capacity, as surgeon with 
Peary in his explorations of the great in- 
land ice of North Greenland, with head- 
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quarters on the shores of Smith Sound, 
where he was the deputed envoy through 
whom Peary first secured his alliance 
with the Etah Eskimo, in 1891. Cook’s 
expedition was practically a private one, 
it being financed by a Mr. John R. Brad- 
ley, who provided transportation, sup- 
plies, and general equipment. 

While fully recognizing the indis- 
pensability of a good food-supply and a 
perfect sledging outfit, Cook seems to 
have decided that scientific exploring 
work was incompatible with the means 
at his command. His equipment was 
confined to absolutely essential articles 
for healthy subsistence, for the outfitting 
of his field parties, and for distri- 
bution to the Eskimo in order to insure 
their fullest cooperation. He elected to 
establish his headquarters at the most 
available Eskimo village on the Green- 
land coast near Etah, at a point about 
seven hundred and twenty geographical 
miles from the pole. He was confident, 
from his study of the problem, that this 
much longer route offered special advan- 
tages that more than counterbalanced the 
burden of three hundred miles additional 
travel. He felt certain-that his former 
friendly relations with the natives would 
insure their active assistance. 

Dr. Cook kept his plans and opinions 
to himself, and it is doubtful if the 
few friends in his confidence knew more 
than the general tenor of his hazardous 
project. Moreover, he determined to 

take but one assistant, believing that he 
could make the journey to the pole with 
native aid. This opinion was consid- 
ered visionary by many, but in reality his 
line of operations was identical with that 
indorsed and followed for years by his 
former chief, Peary, who declared—with 
sound judgment, it appears—that with 
Eskimo assistance the pole could be 
reached from a base on Smith Sound. 

“The explorations of the Greely party 
had been by parties of three men,” said 
Peary, in his ‘Nearest the Pole.” 
‘“ Hall’s earlier explorations and Graah’s 
journey along the east coast of Green- 
land are striking examples of the suc- 
cess that may attend the efforts of one 
resolute man.” 

Peary’s own marches across the in- 
land ice of Greenland were pushed to a 
successful conclusion without the aid of 
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white men; and Cook concluded that he 
was equal to the same herculean task. 


COOK’S ROUTE TO THE POLE 


The serious work of Cook’s expedition 
began in August, 1907, when the ex- 
plorer, with his assistant, Hugo Francke, 
and their supplies, landed at Annotok, 
about twenty miles north of Etah, where 
the natives were then hunting. Willing 
work by native hands contributed largely 
to the efficient housing, wintering, and 
outfitting of the expedition. It was espe- 
cially fortunate for Dr. Cook that his 
earlier associations with these Eskimo, 
while serving as surgeon with Peary, 
had enabled him not only to acquire 
accurate knowledge of their aptitudes, 
prejudices, and characteristics, but also 
to gain their devotion through his kind- 
ly professional treatment of their sick. 

To make clear the references to local- 
ities, it should be known that the west 
coast of Greenland is separated by straits 
and channels, from ten to sixty miles 
wide, from a great island which, under 
various names, stretches from Jones 
Sound north to the Arctic Ocean. ‘The 
extreme southern part of this island— 
whose total length is more than four 
hundred miles—is called North Lincoln ; 
then in order to the north come Elles- 
mere, Grinnell, and Grant Lands. The 
west coast is called King Oscar Land, 
and is separated by a sound from Hei- 
berg Land, which extends to about 
eighty-two degrees north latitude. 

After careful consideration of the 
pole-seeking problem in all its phases, 
Cook decided that the route across Grin- 
nell Land to Greely.Fiord, and thence 
north from Heiberg Land, offered un- 
usual advantages. The existence of 
herds of musk-oxen, and the extension 
of their feeding-grounds to the west- 
ward shores of Grant Land, were dis- 
covered by the writer twenty-seven years 
ago. ‘This ice-free region promised to 
furnish sufficient game for both men 
and dogs. As to ice conditions, Captain 
Otto Sverdrup, in his discovery of King 
Oscar, Heiberg, and Ringnes Lands, 
found that travel in that region of 
fiords and bays was far more rapid than 
is possible over the disrupted and up- 
lifted sea-floes which crowded southward 
through Kennedy Channel. 
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Moreover, if there were extensive 
jand-masses, as Peary’s discovery of 
Crocker Land indicated, they would 
most probably offer sheltered areas 
where extensive offshoots of glacial ice 
might be found, and a consequent lessen- 
ing of the movements of the disturbed 
polar pack could be expected. 


COOK’S JOURNEY FROM ETAH 


In January, 1908, selected Eskimo 
made preliminary reconnaissance to find 
the best route across Kane Sea, and to 
locate such game-trails as might have 
been lately formed in the fiords along 
the east coast of Grinnell Land. On 
February 19, with the returning sun, 
Cook took the desolate white trail north- 
ward, his party consisting of eleven Es- 
kimo, each in charge of a heavily laden 
sledge, and one hundred and three dogs. 

The crossing of the inland ice of 
Grinnell Land tested the stamina and 
endurance of the field-force, several dogs 
succumbing to the intense cold — the 
thermometer, possibly untested, register- 
ing eighty-three degrees below zero. As 
the sledges coasted down the western 
slopes of King Oscar Land, however, 
fresh game - trails gladdened the hearts 
of men and dogs, and led them through 
the southern arm of Eureka Fiord to 
Nansen Sound, and later to Heiberg 
Land. Cook reports that game was so 
plentiful that they killed one hundred 
and one musk-oxen, seven bears, and 
three hundred and thirty-five polar hares. 

This good fortune appeared to insure 
ultimate success, and it was with re- 
newed confidence that Cook sent back 
his last supporting sledge from Cape 
Hubbard, the extreme northern point of 
Heiberg Land, in about eighty-two de- 
grees and twenty minutes north latitude. 
‘The returning party carried letters giv- 
ing his location and prospects, so that 
there might be a record of his probable 
fate if the frozen ocean swallowed him. 

The final polar march was begun on 
March 21, with two sledges, twenty-six 
dogs, and the Eskimo Etuckshook and 
Ahwelah. Only two events gave color 
and variety to the otherwise dreadful 
monotony of travel over the endless ex- 
panse of ice—the swinging of the mid- 
night sun clear of the northern horizon, 
on April 7, and the upspringing of 
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Crocker Land above a cloud-belt on the 
northwestern horizon, near the eighty- 
fifth parallel. With it two alternatives 
presented ; which should be taken? ‘To 
explore the land might well be more im- 
portant, but to reach the pole was cer- 
tainly a more glorious feat. 

Space fails in which to dwell on the 
northward journey —a story of patient 
suffering, of determined persistency, ‘of 
brilliant results. ‘lwo subjects, however, 
are of predominant interest at this time 
—the condition of the ice and the ex- 
plorer’s rate of travel. 


COOK’S RATE OF TRAVEL 


Cook reports the following positions, 
determined astronomically: March 30, 
eighty-four degrees and forty-seven 
minutes north; April 8, eighty-six de- 
grees and thirty-six minutes; April 14, 
eighty-eight degrees and _ twenty-one 
minutes; April 21, eighty-nine degrees, 
fifty-nine minutes, and forty-six sec- 
onds. ‘This makes his advances as fol- 
lows: nine days, average sixteen and 
three-tenths geographical miles; nine 
days, average twelve and one-tenth; six 
days, average seventeen and a half; and 
seven days, fourteen and _ one-tenth; 
with a grand average of fourteen and 
nine-tenths miles. Irregular fields of 
ice, pressure ridges, and signs of move- 
ment of the pack are noted during the 
slowest period of travel—March 30 to 
April 8. With the succeeding notation 
of extensive heavy floes, few crevices, 
and rare ice ridges, with apparently 
land or glacial ice, comes the most rapid 
travel, seventeen and a half miles daily. 
Finally, with a somewhat active pack 
and occasional water-spaces, near the 
pole, the rate fell to a little more than 
fourteen miles. 

The northern apex of the world was 
reached on April 21, 1908, and Dr. 
Cook remained there for two days ma- 
king astronomical observations. He 
found the location of the pole to be on 
an ice-clad sea, with no land in sight. 


THE PERILOUS RETURN TRAIL 


Changed ice conditions made the re- 
turn slower, the eighty-fourth parallel 
being reached in thirty days, as against 
twenty-six days outward. The rapid 
dwindling of his provisions now im- 





























COMMANDER ROBERT E. PEARY, 


UNITED STATES NAVY, WHO REACHED THE NORTH POLE 
ON APRIL 6, 1909 


From a copyrighted stereograth by Underwood & Underwood, 
New York 


Commander Peary was born at Cresson, Pennsylvania, in 1856, and 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1877. He entered the United 
States navy as a civil engineer in 1881, but since 1891 he has spent 
most of his time on leave of absence, exploring the arctic regions 
and endeavoring to reach the north pole. 
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DR. FREDERICK A. COOK, 


PHYSICIAN AND EXPLORER, WHO REACHED THE NORTH POLE 
ON APRIL 21, 1908 


From a photograth—by the courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York 


Dr. Cook was born at Callicoon Depot, New York, in 1865, and is 
an M.D. of the University of New York. He was surgeon of the 
Peary arctic expedition of 1891, and of the Belgian antarctic expe- 
dition of 1897; in 1903, and again in 1906, he led expeditions to ex- 
plore and climb Mount McKinley, in Alaska, 
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pelled Cook to endeavor to reach Grant 
Land, in order to obtain musk-ox, but 
a disintegrating pack and unfavorable 
water-lanes prevented. Foggy weather 
followed, and rations were necessarily 
reduced. Eventually Cook found him- 
self to the west of Heiberg Land, adrift 
on a moving pack, and on the verge of 
starvation. Providentially, as it would 
seem, a polar bear was killed when the 
party was in extremities ; and thereafter, 
although subsistence was precariously ob- 
tained, it never failed utterly. 

In early July, Cook and his compan- 
ions reached North Devon, and pushed 
‘eastward until hope of reaching Etah 
failed. A wretched shelter was built, 
and they faced the rigors of an arctic 
winter near Cape Sparbo. If the party 
had consisted of white men, its fate 
would have been sealed, for- it was with- 
out ammunition. Here the skill and 
game knowledge of the Eskimo saved 
the lives of the three men, by securing 
land and sea game in the native fashion. 

Breaking camp on the return of the 
sun, in late February, they attempted to 
reach Annotok, living on the country as 
they traveled. So great were their diffi- 
culties, however, that it was nearly two 
months later — April 15, 1909 — when 
they reached that settlement, after an 
absence of fourteen months. Later, by 
sledge trip along the Greenland ‘coast, 
Cook reached Upernivik, where, on May 
21, he was received and treated with 
every consideration by the Danish offi- 
cials. Passage was offered him in the 
Danish government steamer Hans Egede, 
and the first news of his thrilling adven- 
tures and remarkable achievement was 
given to the world from Lerwick, in the 
Shetland Islands. 


PEARY’S NORTHWARD JOURNEY 


Commander Peary sailed north in the 
Roosevelt, and, calling at Etah with his 
tender, the Erik, there completed his 
equipment. His party originally num- 
bered twenty-one, but was more than 
doubled at Etah by twenty-two Eskimo 
men, seventeen women, and ten children. 
The dogs were unprecedentedly numerous 
—two hundred and twenty-six in all. In 
the northward voyage past the coasts of 
Ellesmere, Grinnell, and Grant Lands, 
the usual hindrances to navigation 
14 
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through ice- fields were experienced, 
but were all overcome; and on Septem- 
ber 5, 1908, the Roosevelt was moored 
in her old quarters of 1905, near Cape 
Sheridan, Grant Land, about eighty-two 
degrees and thirty minutes north. 

The autumnal work was pushed with 
such vigor and success that the opening 
winter saw a series of caches of food and 
supplies stretching along the coast to 
Cape Columbia, eighty-three degrees and 
seven minutes north, the nearest suitable 
point of Grant Land for travel to the 
pole. As is usual, most of the stores 
were landed from the Roosevelt, and two 
houses were built for shore quarters. 

During the period of most intense cold, 
in the middle of February, before the sun 
returned, field work was taken up with a 
view to an early concentration of the 
entire field force, with its supplies, at 
Cape Columbia, which was accomplished 
by the end of the month. Such an 
array of men, dogs, and sledges as that 
assembled by Peary’s tireless energy had 
never before reached the shores of this 
icy ocean — sixty-six men, . twenty-three 
sledges, and one hundred and forty dogs. 
Moreover, a division of pioneers had se- 
lected and cleared a way on the polar 
ice-fields far north of the cape. 


PEARY’S COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


Peary’s large force was handled with 
marked administrative . ability, through 
advance divisions, with occasional changes 
as conditions required. There were de- 
lays through open water—principally at 
the continental shelf, where the ocean 
deepens and the great polar pack moves 
more freely under the influence of tide 
or wind. Peary kept in touch with the 
whole organization and directed the en- 
tire operations. 

Gradually the force was reduced as 
planned, Goodsell returning with his 
division from the eighty-fourth parallel, 
and Borup from beyond the eighty-fifth. 
McMillan was invalided on account of 
frozen feet. Marvin’s division was sent 
back from eighty-six degrees and thirty- 
eight minutes—beyond the northing of 
Nansen and of Cagni—to meet his fate 
by drowning before Cape Columbia was 
reached. ‘The intense cold, ice accidents, 
tedious waits, and other polar privations 
were met with heroic endurance, cheer- 
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ful temper, and in a spirit of solidarity 
that won success. 

The final supporting party of seven 
men, with seven sledges and sixty dogs, 
was entrusted to Bartlett. The assign- 
ment of Captain Bartlett to this great 
post of honor will be regretted by many 
of Peary’s ardent friends and admirers. 
It was an American expedition, paid for 
by American money, commanded by an 
officer of the American navy, and as- 
sumed to be, in a sense, an enterprise for 
national glory. Not only was a white 
American debarred from the credit of 
approaching the pole, but this greatest 
honor was given to an alien, so that, in 
Peary’s own words, “it should be a Brit- 
ish subject who could boast that, next 
to an American, he had been nearest to 
the pole.” 


PEARY AT THE POLE 


After Bartlett had turned back from 
latitude eighty-seven degrees and forty- 
seven minutes, Peary gave a remarkable 
display of his strength and energy. With 
his negro servant, Henson, and four 
Eskimo, he traveled one hundred and 
thirty geographical miles in five forced 
marches, arriving within three miles of 
the pole on April 6, 1909. ‘Thirty hours 
were spent in traveling to a point ten 
miles beyond the pole, in making observa- 
tions, and in taking photographs. Peary 
reports, as did Cook, that the locality of 
the pole is on an ice-covered ocean, with 
no land in sight. His soundings, five 
miles to the south, disclosed a deep sea, 
fifteen hundred fathoms without reaching 
bottom. 

Peary’s return journey was a still 
greater exhibition of the wonderful stay- 
ing qualities of the six men. The jour- 
ney from the pole to Cape Joseph Henry, 
four hundred and thirteen geographical 
miles in a right line, was made in sixteen 


days, an average of nearly twenty-six 


miles daily, not allowing for the détours 
from 


a straight path. In_ twenty-two 


THE snow and silence! 
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THE MYSTERY OF 





Trees that brood and darken; 
No hint of life in any pillared bole; 









days the party traveled five hundred and 
sixty-nine geographical miles. This un- 
equaled feat could only have been pos- 
sible over sea-ice of a hitherto unknown 
degree of levelness—which both Cook 
and Peary relate of the sea near the 
pole. 

While Peary’s outfit was undoubtedly 
superior to Cook’s, the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean must probably have been some- 
what better in 1909 than in 1908, as 
Peary exceeded by sixty pere cent the 
fastest twenty-two days of Cook’s travel. 
All Americans will heartily rejoice over 
Peary’s success so fully earned by the 
labor and hardships of many years—a 
success which a few untoward statements 
should not dim. Controversial matter 
has filled the newspapers, much of it be- 
ing absurd statements from men unin- 
formed as to arctic conditions, and savor- 
ing of a personal partisanship which is 
entirely out of place in connection with 
these great journeys. 

Basing this brief summary on cable- 
grams received, and considering the sub- 
ject from his practical knowledge of the 
region traversed, the writer believes that 
both men reached the pole. Cook gained 
priority only. Peary made at least one 
important discovery—that of the great 
depth of the sea at the pole. Cook 
showed the resourcefulness of the Ameri- 
can with scanty equipment. Peary dis- 
played his mastery of arctic organization 


and administration. There is ample 
honor for both. 
“Arctic discovery,’ said Sir John 


Franklin, “has been fostered. from mo- 
tives as disinterested as they are enlight- 
ened; not from any prospect of imme- 
diate benefit, but from a steady view to 
the extension of the bounds of science.”’ 

Questions of private profit and_per- 
sonal glory are distasteful, and, when 
complicated with accusations and coun- 
tercharges, will bring exploration into 
disrepute. America wants the glory 
with a clean record. 







WINTER 





Yet, underneath the icy stillness—hearken! 
The eternal mystery of the throbbing soul! 





Sennett Stephens 
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A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


OHN AYLMER, a young English officer from Gibraltar, is at Tangier on his way 
to the Tent Club at Awara, fifteen miles inland. In the old Moorish city he rescues 

a littke American boy whom an Arab is trying to abduct, and returns the child to 

its guardian, a handsome young American woman. : 

Arrived at the Tent Club, Aylmer and his friend, Paul Rattier, captain of the 
Dioméde, a French man-of-war, join in a boar hunt; and for the second time the English- 
man saves the little American boy, who, straying to the field of the hunt, is charged by a 
wounded boar. He now finds that the boy’s name is John Aylmer—the same as his own; 
and he infers that the child must be the son of his cousin, Lord Landon, who was married 
nine years before to a New York heiress, and whose cruelty and misconduct have since 
driven his wife to secure a divorce. The young woman who has the boy in charge 
proves to be Claire Van Arlen, sister of the divorced Lady Landon, and she receives 
Aylmer with unconcealed coldness and suspicion, which he vainly endeavors to overcome. 

Meanwhile Aylmer’s worthless cousin, Lord Landon, lands from a New York 
steamer at Gibraltar, and is met by William Miller, a rather mysterious individual, who 
maintains an office and a cottage on the famous rock. From the ensuing conference it 
becomes clear that these two are conspiring to kidnap the peer’s little son. Miller alsc 
crders Landon to steal certain books—containing, presumably, confidential information— 
from Aylmer, who is secretary to the Military Works Commission. 

Accordingly, but apparently by accident, Landon meets Aylmer as the latter is 
walking in the streets of Gibraltar with a friend, Major Despard. He offers his hand 


to his cousin, who declines to take it. 


IX (Continued ) stared at his cousin. Aylmer met his 

gaze coolly, unhesitatingly, and without 

HE major’s face was transfigured a trace of relenting. For the second 

with wrath and loathing. He time Landon’s bitter laugh escaped him. 

was looking at Landon as he “ You’ve had Ais version?” he said. 

might have looked at a poisonous reptile. “ Well, I don’t altogether wonder at you 
He drew back a step of instinctive repul- in that case.” 


sion. “T don’t understand you,” said Ayl- 
Landon gave a bitter little laugh. He mer quietly. “The public prints have 
still held out his hand defiantly. made it quite evident that you’re not fit 
“Isn’t it fit to be shaken, Jack?” he for the society of decent men, if that is 
asked. ‘Have I to thank the Galahad what you mean.” 
at your side for that?” “No!” snarled Landon. “It isn’t 
Despard’s eyes grew grim and set. what I mean. What I do mean is that 
He turned to Aylmer and nodded coldly. that blackguard who’s just left us— 
“See you later,” he suggested, with- curse him!—has won all round. He 
out another look in Landon’s direction, took my wife from me, and now he’s 
and passed on his way with unhesitating taken my reputation, my honor, and he’s 
strides. Venomousiy, malignantly, Lan- gone far to take every friend I have. 
don watched him go. But, by the Lord who made me, Jack, 
“T don’t wonder he won’t face me!” I thought that you might be left with 
he cried with well-simulated passion. some sense of justice!” 
“By Heaven, I don’t!” He turned and “Justice?” Aylmer’s voice made an 
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echo to Landon’s. “Justice?” he re- 
peated. ‘“ You got that—or less than 
that, in most men’s opinion—in the di- 
vorce-court.” 

“T didn’t!’’ said Landon fiercely. 
“Ah, they made a pretty story of it! 
The blackguard who knocked his wife 
about — who thrashed his child — who 
took his wife’s allowance and flung it 
under a dynghill of drink and deviltry! 
That was me’ Who gave evidence? 
The wife herself—who has since gone 
into a lunatic asylum ; servants who were 
bought with that old miser’s gold; the 
man who wanted her—Despard!” 

In spite of himself, Aylmer gave an 
almost imperceptible quiver of surprise. 
Landon laughed again. 

“Does that touch you?” he cried. 
“He wouldn’t tell you that. Not of 
how he schemed, and laid traps, and 
sunk pitfalls for me, to catch me—as I 
was caught. I’m no saint, Lord knows, 
but I’ve never sunk to that! I’ve had 
my game and paid my price, but I’ve 
never cheated!” 

Aylmer’s eyes still met his with level 
contempt. 

“T know Despard—I’ve known him 
since boyhood,” he answered. “ He 
does not do such things.” 

Landon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Of course! I’m down, and you're 
all stamping me. into the mud—lower, 
lower, and lower. You've all taken the 
accepted view; and when I cry out 
agairst it, I’m told I’ve had my chance. 
So I did, but it was never a fair one.” 

“You have still six months in which 
to give your version to the king’s proctor, 
if you have any new facts to support 
your statement,” said Aylmer coldly. 

“ Facts! How am I to get the bene- 
fit of facts, when the other side can 
manufacture answers for them with a 
dollar for my every penny? I’ve sup- 
plied ‘facts’ to the king’s proctor till 
I’m sick of the sight of his office-paper 
assuring me that he has ‘no evidence to 
justify my contentions.’ I can give facts 
enough. It’s a hearing I want—an im- 
partial hearing!” 

Aylmer shook his head. 

“You got it,” he said doggedly. 
“Vou got it!” 

Landon rapped his stick upon the 
pavement. 
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“I tell you that I didn’t!” he cried. 
“I swear to you that I could tell you 
things that would prove to you—yes, 
prove—that the whole job was got up by 
that scoundrel who has just left us—got 
up by him to steal my wife from me! I 
ask you to hear me—I appeal to you to 
listen to my side—I appeal to your sense 
of justice!” 

Aylmer turned up the street. 

“If you think there is anything to 
be gained by it, say on,” he answered. 
“You can walk with me as far as my 
quarters.” 

“You won’t ask me in?” sneered 
Landon. ‘“ That’s more than I can ex- 
pect.” 

“Some of the fellows might look in 
on me—decent fellows,” explained Ayl- 
mer dryly. 

Landon gave a little gasp, halted, and 
leaned suddenly against the wall. He 
looked up at his cousin. His lips worked 
—he stammered—he broke into a panting 
storm of sobs. : 

““T didn’t deserve that! My God, I 
didn’t deserve that!” he cried. 

Aylmer looked down at his cousin, 
and a tiny thrill of compunction shot 
through him. He hesitated. He did 
not believe in Landon’s protestations. 
He knew, in every instinct of his na- 
ture, that the man was a scoundrel; but 
he began to remember that it had not 
always been so. Things that had brought 
them together as boys came back to him. 
His memory suddenly framed a picture 
of the wedding, nine years ago. Lan- 
don had gone to meet his bride gallantly, 
adorirgly, that day. He had loved her 
then—yes, he could not have acted that 
—he had loved her then. 

And Landon, watching narrowly his 
cousin’s face, read the emotions as they 
chased one another across it as if they 
had been writ upon an open page. He 
hugged himself mentally. 

“That’s what knocks him!” he told 
himself triumphantly. ‘‘ The abased, in- 
genious sinner! A little more of that, 
and, great Nicholas! I have him by the 
short hairs!” 

He pulled himself together with a 





well-acted effort. He turned and drew” 


back. oe 
“You cur!’ he cried. ‘You cur— 
to hit at a man who’s down!” 
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Aylmer’s tanned cheek showed a tiny 
flush. The dart had gone home. 

“When you prove that an apology’s 
due, I’ll make it,’ he said. 

“In the street!’ -sneered Landon. 
“T’m to shout my wrongs—tell you all 
the intimate story of my provocation— 
before the town! ‘Thank you for noth- 
ing!” 

Aylmer made a little movement of 
the hand which implied irritation. 

“You can come to my quarters,” he 
said, ‘ but—” 

“This evening?” 

“No, this evening I’m dining out, 
but you can come to my quarters. Until 
you give me reason to alter my opinion, 
I don’t introduce you to my friends. Is 
that understood?” 

Landon stood silent for another 
stant before he answered. 

““Ves,” he agreed. ‘ You’ve read and 
been told enough to excuse you. Yes, 
I'll come, and in half an hour you'll be 
begging my pardon, or—” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Or what?” said Aylmer quietly. 

“Or I shall know you’ve made up 
your mind not to be convinced.” 

And then a sudden taciturnity over- 
took him. He marched along at his 
cousin’s side, his eyes bent upon the 
pavement, his brows contracted. He 
had the appearance of one who con- 
siders deeply. John Aylmer made no 
attempt to resume conversation. He 
concluded that Landon was either piec- 
ing together a story out of unpromising 
material which would leave considerable 
gaps to be filled, or—which was more 
likely — evolving one out of his, vivid 
imagination. In either case he-was con- 
tent to leave the issue to.b€ ascertained 
in the privacy of his qtiarters. 

They gained--them uninterrupted. 
Aylmer made“a sign toward a chair. 
Landon,“after an expressive glance 
towafd the Tantalus on the sideboard, 
“Sat. down. Aylmer did not take the 
hint; he was in no mood to offer hos- 
pitality to this man, even to the incon- 
siderable extent of a whisky and soda. 

He looked at Landon. 

“Well?” he demanded curtly. 

Landon gave another look toward the 
sideboard. 

“T’ve hinted once,” he said, with a 


in- 
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laugh which he tried to make genial and 
offhand. “This time I’ll ask bluntly 
for it.” 

“For what?” 

There was no encouragement in Ayl- 
mer’s voice, and his eyes were hard and 
unrelenting. 

“ For a drink.” 

Aylmer shook his head. 

“Suppose I hear your statement first,” 
he suggested. ‘Then you can have a 
drink here—or elsewhere.” 

Landon rose to his feet with a dra- 
matic jerk. He turned abruptly toward 


the door. 
“'That’s enough! By Heaven, that’s 
enough!’’ he swore savagely. “I’ve 


taken your insolence once—I’ll not take 
it again. I’m not fit to be offered a 
drink in your rooms—I’m to sit like 
some confounded flunky giving his char- 
acter while you cross-examine me. I'll 
see you on the far side of Tophet first.” 

He reached the door, halted, and stood 
with hand on it, looking round. 

“You'll be sorry for this!” ke said. 
“T tell you that when the truth of it 
comes to be known—as it will be known 
some day—you’ll be sorry for it.” 

Aylmer looked at him with a‘ steady 
contemplation which showed no signs of 
clemency. Landon flung open the door 
and passed out. 

“Cursed prig!”’ he snapped, and de- 
scended the stairs into the street. 

Aylmer, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, turned toward his dressing- 
room. 


X 


‘TEN minutes later, Landon was en- 
joying his drink—in Mr. Miller’s pleas- 
antly furnished apartments. His host 
had supplied it this time without any 
demur. He watched his guest dispose 
of it and hastened to offer another. 
This, too, disappeared down Landon’s 
throat, and a third was placed solicit- 
ously at his elbow. 

Not till these arrangements had been 
completed did Mr. Miller smirch his 
hospitality with any hint of business. 
But though he differed from Aylmer in 
this, he imitated him in the directness 
of his pourparlers. He, indeed, used the 
same monosyllable. 

“Well?” he said inquiringly. 
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Landon nodded with much satisfac- 
tion. 


“T got in,” he said briefly. ‘1 was 
only there two minutes, at a liberal com- 
putation, but I’ve found out and done 
all I required. He’s dining out to-night. 
‘The books, as you expected, are in an 
ordinary bookcase, glass-fronted, with 
an ordinary padlock on it. What fools 
these war-office experts are! ‘There was 
a spare latch-key of his rooms hanging 
on a hook on the wall—for the servant, 
I suppose. I nicked it as I went out. 
[I met the servant on the stairs — just 
as well, if I run across him to-night. 
There will be nothing strange in my 
returning to see his master. I purposely 
dragged my coat against the passage 
whitewash, and after he offered to brush 
it for me I gave him half a crown. So 
he’s all right—he thinks I’m a worthy 
gentleman who ought to be encouraged 
to call often. Is that all right?” 

Mr. Miller smiled. 

“You show such talert and such at- 
tention to detail, my dear Lord Landon,” 
he answered, “that I grieve that I am 
not the happy partner of such a col- 
league—permanently.” 

Landon looked across at 
grin. 

“ Seriously?” 

“ Quite seriously,” 
sive Mr. Miller. 

Landon meditated. 

“If there is good money in it—” he 
mused slowly, but his host hastened to 
interrupt him energetically. 

“ Excellent money,” he assured him ; 
‘and we have always a use for a lord.” 

Landon grinned again. 

“Perhaps my value will increase after 
this evening,” he suggested. ‘* When do 
you purpose going?” 

“Would half past nine suit you?” 
said Miller affably, and Landon nod- 
ded. 

“Charmed, I’m sure.” he grinned 
again, and tossed off his third glass with 
unction. “ Here’s luck!” he cried, and 
Mr. Miller, who used spirits sparingly. 
and not at all in the afternoon, was 
forced to include himself in the aspira- 
tion with no more good fellowship than 
is implied in a courteous bow. 

At half past nine Aylmer’s §soldier- 
servant found, as Landon had _ prophe- 


him with a 


he demanded. 
replied the impas- 
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sied, nothing extraordinary in the return 
of his master’s guest. ‘The glint of a 
second half-crown shone persuasively in 
that guest’s hand as he expressed his de- 
sire to write a note to await the master’s 
coming. He was shown without any 
demur into the sitting-room, and sup- 
plied with pen and paper. 

But Landon’s talents, when he was 
left alone, were not wasted on literary 
composition. Producing a pair of pliers, 
he dealt drastically with the padlock on 
the bookcase, opened the glazed doors, 
and ran his fingers down the numbers 
engraved upon the morocco-bound vol- 
umes. He selected one, opened it, flipped 
the pages, and finally came to a halt, his 
finger-tip poised above a plan. 

He closed the book and wert to the 
window, which he opened noiselessly. 

“No. 34—north front—elevation of 
gun-platforms, with angles to east and 
south,” he enunciated very quietly but 
very distinctly into the night. 

A grayness stirred in the shadow be- 
low the window. There was a whis- 
pered reply. 

“Right!” answered Miller’s voice la- 
conically, and Landon poised the book 
in mid air. 

“Can you see it?” he asked, still be- 
low: his breath. 

There was an affirmative grunt from 
below. The book left Landon’s hand and 
fell through the night. There was a 
faint shock as it reached the waiting grip 
in the darkness. 

Landon quietly and methodically shut 
the window and turned to the desk. He 
leaned, pen in hand, over the note-paper. 

There was the click of a latch-key. 
He swung round to confront his cousin. 

For a second the two eyed each other 
in silence. ‘Then Landon rose slowly to 
his feet. 

“T came, forgetting that you were 
dining out,” he said. ‘I came because 
I reasoned that by now—you would be 
wanting—to offer me an apology.” 

Aylmer looked at the desk. Landon 
followed the glance. 

“T was going to explain—why,” he 
added, pointing at the unsullied note- 
paper. 

And then Aylmer’s gaze, which had 
been concentrated on his cousin’s face, 
slipped past it and found—by chance— 
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the bookcase. His brows met in a puz- 
zled frown—he made a step forward— 
he bent to examine the fractured pad- 
lock. ‘Then he straightened himself and 
gave an exclamation. 

Landon was ready. He drew a re- 
volver from his pocket —he held it by 
the muzzle, and the butt came down 
with businesslike vigor on his cousin’s 
temple. Aylmer seemed to crumple up 
rather than fall. He slid against the 
bookcase to the floor. 

The dawn was breaking before con- 
sciousness confusedly, achingly, wavered 
back to him again—the same dawn 
which saw a Spanish steamer drop an- 
chor in Tangier’s roads, and Landon, 
with a satisfied smile, swing .down the 
ladder into the boat which was to take 
him ashore. 


aE 
AYLMER looked up as Despard came 
into the room. A kit-bag lay on the 
floor, half full, and Aylmer’s man was 
packing it. Despard raised his eyebrows 
in surprise. 


“ Going?” he asked quickly. 
“Where?” 
“Tangier,” said Aylmer. “ To-night 


—by the Forwood boat.” 
Despard gave a little whistle. 
‘And the commission?” he objected. 
“T’ve had very special luck there,” 

explained Aylmer. “Sir Arthur went 

down with influenza yesterday morning ; 
so the commission, instead of meeting 
this week, as proposed, adjourns till the 
end of November.” He leaned down, 
gave a searching glance into the bag, 
and closed it. ‘‘ That will do, Sillery,” 

he said to the servant. “I'll call if I 

want you.” 

As the man went out, Despard dropped 
down upon the sofa. He sat and looked 
across at his companion with a glance 
which blended inquiry and concern. 

“Y’ve heard only rumors—so far,” he 
remarked. 

Aylmer made a little gesture toward 
the bookcase — which: was still broken, 
but empty. 

‘“‘T came back unexpectedly last night. 
I had been discussing a point with the 
general at dinner, and ran across to find 
a book to prove my contention. I found 
Landon here, ransacking the bookcase. 
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One volume is gone. He took me un- 


awares and knocked me out. I didn’t 
come to for several hours.”’ 
Despard made an_ inarticulate  ex- 


clamation of anger. 

“And he escaped—out of Gibraltar?” 

“By the Miramar, the police say—a 
Spanish tramp, going down the Moro- 
quin coast and stopping first at Tan- 
gier.” 

‘““He’s gone to kill two birds with 
one stone,” said Despard. ‘‘ And you 
are pursuing?” 

“Naturally,” said Aylmer in a very 
matter-of-fact voice. 

“And you leave’ home 
cub-hunting ? ” 

“That goes, of course. Possibly—if 
ten weeks is insufficient—my secretary- 
ship goes. Perhaps, old chap, even my 
commission ! ” 

Despard got up with a startled jerk. 





Scotland— . 


‘“What’s that?” he cried fiercely. 
‘What's that?” 
Aylmer’s hand made a deprecative 


motion. 4 

“My duty’s plain, isn’t it?”’ he asked. 

“No!” retorted Despard. ‘If these 
old women of commissioners have no 
more sense than to direct you to keep 
important books in a simple bookcase in 
your quarters—”’ 

“Oh, the book!” interrupted Aylmer 
placidly. ‘‘ Of course, there’s the book.” 

Despard halted, hesitated, and looked 
at his friend with curiosity. 


‘You mean the contents of it? You 
can’t help them getting known?” 

Aylmer nodded. 

“We must recognize the fact that 


they are known by whoever buys them— 
or whoever hired Landon to steal them.” 

“Then why worry—why pursue—why 
start on this wild- goose chase?” He 
pointed to the great bruise on Aylmer’s 
forehead. ‘It’s outrageous—with that 
on you. It’s probably dangerous.” 

For a moment Aylmer was silent. He 
stood looking at Despard, and his eyes 
seemed to express a sort of speculative 
criticism. 

“Landon is my cousin,” he said at 
last, as if he put the keystone to an 
argumentative arch. 

“What of it?” 

For the second time, Aylmer hesitated 
before he spoke. 
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“It seems to me,” he said slowly, 
“that in this part of the world I am 
responsible for the good name which he 
is smirching. It’s not only to save his 
skin that he has gone to Tangier. He 
has gone to commence a campaign of 
terrorization against the Van Arlens. 
Merely as an Aylmer, I have to pit my 
hand against his— merely to clear our 
name and to do my duty. And there 
is more than that. Since Landon for 
moral purposes is dead, I consider that, 
morally—and very possibly, legally—I 
am the child’s guardian. ‘To keep my 
trust, I have to safeguard the child from 
his father.” 

Despard tapped his fingers doubtfully 
upon the mantelpiece. 


“And the Van Arlens?” he ques- 
tioned. 

There were tones in his voice which 
made Aylmer pause over his port- 
manteau. 


“The Van Arlens? I am, of course, 
going to them direct.” 

Despard hesitated. 

“Vou can’t work wi/h them,” he said 
at last. “They won’t accept your 
help.” 

A flicker of emotion—first of pain and 
then of purpose—gleamed in Aylmer’s 
eyes. 

“But they may need it,” he answered. 


He looked at Despard  searchingly. 
“ And why not?” he went on. ‘“ What 


have they against me, except my name?” 
“Vou don’t know what it has come 
to mean to them—in eight years,” said 
Despard quietly. 
And then a queer little silence fell 
between them—an interval which seemed 


charged with the electricity of emotion.’ 


Despard looked at Aylmer. His friend 
was staring in his direction, but with 
a meditative, impersonal gaze which 
seemed to glance through him rather 
than at him; and a smile grew faintly 
about his lips, though these, indeed, were 
pressed firmly together. 

Aylmer straightened his shoulders—he 
sighed. 

“Of course, I start handicapped,” he 


allowed. “ But I can run a waiting 
race.” And then he gave an involuntary 


start and a quick, curious glance at his 
companion. ‘“ We aren’t competitors?” 
he asked suddenly. 
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The crimson surged up under the tan 
on Despard’s forehead. He laughed 
harshly. 

“The race was run and I was beaten 
—nine years ago,’ he said. ‘‘ There 
will be no other entry, for me.” He 
walked up to Aylmer, and laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. ‘“‘ God knows, old 
chap, I wish you luck; but you carry 
weight—there’s no denying that.” 

Aylmer nodded again. 

“To carry weight one wants a stayer,” 
he said. “And I can stay, Despard!” 

The other nodded. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “ You can 
stay. And as far as I know, the course 
is clear.” His voice halted and stum- 
bled queerly. “I ran straight, too, but 
[—was fouled.” 

And with a grip of Aylmer’s hand he 
went out, to lay the balm of hope against 
the unhealed wound that fate had dealt 
him nine long years before. 


XII 


TweELve hours later, at Tangier, as 
Aylmer climbed the steps from the wa- 
ter’s edge to the pier-head, a red fez 
was doffed from a close-cropped head, 
and out of a little crowd of hotel touts 
a Moor saluted with a welcoming smile. 

‘“A pleasant surprise, sidi/” he re- 
marked affably. “There is no hunt 
abroad to-day.” 

Aylmer shook his head gravely. 

“ Not in thy meaning, Daoud,” he an- 
swered. He moved closer to him. “A 
Spanish boat—the Miramar—came in at 
dawn?” he questioned. 

The Moor hesitated, and then turned 
to shout to a companion. The man an- 
swered with a laconic affirmative. Daoud 
nodded. 

“Yes, sidi. She came in. 
see, she has gone again.” 

“Who landed from her?” 

Again Daoud put queries to the assem- 
bled loafers. 

‘““A man came ashore with the cap- 
tain, and did not return with him,” said 
the Moor. “Is this, then, an affair of 
importance?” 

“T will give fifty dollars to him who 
brings me face to face with that man,” 
said Aylmer quietly. ‘ Let your fellows 
know this.” 

Daoud frowned ferociously, and then 


As you 























laughed — a queer, high - pitched nasal 


laugh. 
“My fellows!” He swept his hand 
toward the pier loafers witheringly. 


“Does the sidi think that I am of this 
noble company of—of dogs and eaters 
of dirt?” He laughed again—cheer- 
fully, this time. “After all, I have 
given the szdi every reason to believe it; 
but it is not so. My work in Tangier 
sends me strange companions, but I 
am not of them. And there is no need 
that these should debauch themselves 
with your fifty dollars, sid. I will see 
to this thing!” 

Aylmer made a gesture of assent. 

“As you will, so that the matter is 
done with speed. I stay at the Bristol. 
For the moment, I visit the Villa Eula- 
lia.” 

“You can spare yourself the heat and 
the mounting of the hill, szdi. They of 
the villa set forth on an expedition to 
the lighthouse this morning.” 

Aylmer came to a halt, irresolute. 

“This is not mere talk—you know it?” 

The Moor looked at him with somber 
eyes, which, however, barely hid a 
twinkle. 

“The lady, the little lord, and their 
attendants went; this I saw myself. 
Absalaam bin Said, their dragoman, is 
my cousin. I spoke with him.” 

“The old man?” 

Daoud’s shrug conveyed the fact that 
he was sufficiently conversant with the 
customs of Nazrani to have neglected 
the movements of one who could surely 
not claim the attentions which were no- 
toriously the due of his daughter. 

“T did not concern myself to notice 
the old man, sidi.. If your business_ is 
with him, doubtless it is God’s will that 
he awaits you.” He waved toward the 
town with a determined and energetic 
sweep of the hand. “I go—to earn 
your dollars, sidi. One hour may suffice 
me—perchance I must waste three, or 
even four. But I shall find him—have 
no doubt of the matter. Have I your 
leave to depart?” 

As they passed together under the 
shadow of the Marsa gate, Aylmer 
nodded, and the next moment passed 
alone into the crowd. A side alley had 
swallowed Daoud as if by magic. 
Aylmer joined the main stream of 
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traffic, which breasted up past the mosque 
and the Little SOk toward the Gate of 
the Great Market, and so, past the hov- 
els of the desert vagrants which cluster 
round the walls, to the Marshan and the 
European quarter outside the town. 

A little apart from the cluster of le- 
gations stood the Villa Eulalia, encircled 
with its tiny park. This, in its turn, 
was bounded by a high wall of plaster or 
dried mud. The entrance led under an 
archway by a porter’s lodge. A Moor, 
in a spotless burnoose, appeared, and 
made a grave gesture of obeisance as the 
visitor stood in the shadow of the porch. 

Aylmer presented his card. The man 
inspected it, and pulled a cord. Some 
way off, inside the house, came the clang 
of a bell. Another man emerged, took 
the card, which the porter handed him, 
and disappeared. 

All this time Aylmer still stood out- 
side the gate. Perhaps a certain irrita- 
tion showed on his face, for the porter 
made a gesture of deprecation. 

“Tf the s¢zdi would sit?” he sub- 
mitted courteously, indicating his own 
chair. “I do not know the sidi,” he 
added, with another tiny shrug, “ or 
else—” 

His voice died away. He let it be 
inferred that circumstances, not his own 
desire, stood between the visitor and in- 
stant welcome. Aylmer smiled. 

“Strangers do not haye the entrée?” 
he asked as he seated himself. 

The man bowed a grave affirmative. 

“These are my orders, stdi,” he an- 
swered. “ But if the stdi comes again, 
he will find that I have a good memory. 
I do not forget a face.” 

-Aylmer nodded. 

““T hope to prove it, my friend,” he 
said quietly, and then sat silent, review- 
ing his surroundings. 

There is probably no more beautifully 
situated dwelling in Africa than this 
wide, one-storied house upon the knoll 
which dominates the Marshan, with Tan- 
gier at its feet. Beyond the clustered 
houses of the town lies the blue of the 
bay; beyond that again, the gray vague- ~ 
ness of Gibraltar, Cadiz, and the cork- 
woods of Spain. On clear days, high, 


white, and mystical, looms the snow of 
the sierra above all. 
Far to the east stands the ring of 
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mountains which encircles Tetuan, and 
this, for many months of the year, has 
its own crown of white. Away to the 
west is the infinite emptiness of the At- 
lantic beyond Spartel, while southward, 
a barrier between the sea and the desert 
wastes, Sheshouan rears up its mighty 
crest. 

To whichever quarter the eye turns 
there is loveliness—loveliness both of 
color and of line. And the lucent clear- 
ness of the atmosphere emphasizes both. 


Sometimes the mist floats in and covers” 


the seascape with a cloud of mystery ; 
but it is seldom, save in the short time 
of the rains, that the landward view is 


anything but sun-swathed. And _ the 
sands which stretch between the river 


and the town walls seem to suck in the 
sun’s rays, and to render them back from 
their yellow richness when his face is 
obscured. 

What nature has done for the distant 
views artifice has graven upon the imme- 
diate surroundings. Pipes laid down to 
the little River of the Jews, which bab- 
bles below the knoll, bring up water to 
irrigate the lawns which surround the 
verandas. Nowhere else in Tangier is 
there such a carpet of living green. The 
creepers climb the veranda-posts and 
trail, unrestrained, upon the roof. Great 
white, red, and yellow flowers swing 
from pole to pole as the sea-breeze 
freshens; trailing tendrils of vine and 
clematis nod through the open windows 
and mingle with the cords of the string 
curtains. And the plash of water adds 
to the sense of leisure and repose. <A 
little fountain plays ceaselessly from the 
summit of a massed pyramid of rocks, 
and rambles down into the grass between 
clustered ferns. In masses of six and 
seven, the date-palms fling shade from 
trunk to trunk. 

Peace was the pervading element, 
Aylmer told himself, as he looked down 
the shady alleys and listened to the voice 
of the fountain; and yet peace, as facts 
went, was farther from this abode than 
from the clangors of the market-place 
in the faction-riven town below. This 
was no house of pleasure—it was a for- 
tress, with the enemy ever at the gate. 

‘The precautions of his own entrance 
were sign enough, but other things bore 


witness. A score of gardeners were not 
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necessary to tend the two acres of pleas- 
aunce, elaborately planned and kept 
though they were. There was no en- 
trance save the one—two others had been 
solidly walled in. Bars were on the 
windows—massive bolts upon the inner 
wooden gate beyond the iron one. 
Remembering to whom this debt of 
anxiety and watchfulness was due, 
Aylmer set his lips yet more grimly as 
he waited. Landon should pay to the 
uttermost not only for the wrongs 
which he had heaped year by year upon 
his wife and her relations, but for the 
injury he had done those of his own 


blood. 


Aylmer’s eyes grew hard — his color 
rose angrily. He, John Aylmer, a rep- 
utable man, sat and waited admission 
to a house like a common mendicant be- 
cause Landon was a scoundrel! And 
beyond this, was there not more? Had 
he not had to endure a look of repulse, 
of loathing, from eyes—for the first 
time he confessed it, even to himself— 
which had become to him the very eyes 
of Fate? Landon should pay bitterly 
for that! 

A step upon the gravel scattered his 
reflections. He looked up. 

Mr. Van Arlen was coming toward 
him, his head bent to that courteous, 
suavely interested inclination which is a 
relic of the old school of politeness. No 
man under sixty has had the time—or 
the inclination—to practise these old- 
time graces. 

Aylmer rose, and held out his hand. 
Mr. Van Arlen, with profuse gesticula- 
tions, insisted on personally bringing 
forward a couple of low deck-chairs into 
the shadow of the palms. He waved his 
visitor to take a seat. 

Aylmer bowed, but preferred, he said, 
to stand. ‘There was a significance in 
his tone which did not escape—was, in- 
deed, not meant to escape—his compan- 
ion. The old gentleman gave him a 
keen and somewhat disquieted look. 

“But I cannot sit if you do not,” he 
protested. He gave the back of the chair 
a seductive little pat. “Let me_ per- 
suade you,” he pleaded anxiously. 

“Mr. Van Arlen,” said Aylmer slow- 
ly, “I am not received here as a friend. 
I prefer, therefore, to give my message 
standing—-as a matter of business.” 
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The gray, furrowed face -flushed. 

‘““My dear sir!” protested the old 
man. ‘“ My dear sir!” 

“You obviously evade-my hand—you 
do not desire to ask me inside your 
house.” The other raised a hand which 
shook deprecatingly; but Aylmer fore- 
stalled his attempt at speech. ‘ You do 
these things—or rather, you avoid doing 
them — without any personal cause of 
complaint against me, but because my 
name is what it is.” 

Van Arlen’s hand fell to his side. 
The pained, remonstrative look faded 
from his eyes. His lips, which had 
quivered, grew suddenly set, and were 
firmly pressed together. -He seemed to 
increase in stature. 

“Ts not my reason good?” he cried 
sharply, as if some relentlessly passion- 
ate impulse mastered all restraint. 

“No,” said Aylmer quietly; “ though 
I grant your provocation has been am- 
ple. Let me tell you this. If there are 
any men breathing whose loathing of 
your son-in-law can equal your own, it 
is those who are tainted with his name. 
In the name of my kinsmen—a name 
all reputable till Landon smirched it— 
I tender you their sympathy and _ re- 
gret.” 

For a long instant the gray eyes be- 
neath the grayer eyebrows searched 
Aylmer’s face. Doubt, perplexity,’ and 
finally a thrill of obvious relief passed 
across the waxen face. Aylmer’s hand 
was taken—he was gently propelled to- 
ward a chair. 

“ T have suffered much—can I be for- 
given?” said -the old man_ wearily. 
“Can you make my excuses valid to 
yourself?” : 

“They were written—and the shame 
of our family with them—all too large 
in the press of two hemispheres,” said 
Aylmer. “I am not here to-day to bring 
anything more than such little repara- 
tion as is within my power.” 

“Reparation?” Van Arlen’s tone 
was more than surprised—it was startled. 

Aylmer nodded. 

“T came to give you information of 
Landon’s whereabouts. He is here in 
Tangier, Mr. Van Arlen. I came to put 
you on your guard, and at the same time 
to offer you my assistance.” 

Quickly, accurately, and in as few 
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words as possible, he outlined the events 
of the previous evening. Silently, but 
with growing anxiety, Mr. Van Arlen 
heard him to the end. 

He rose, trembling a little as Aylmer 
concluded. 

“You will excuse me if I leave you 
to—to give some orders. ‘The one out- 
standing fact in your story for me is 
that Landon is here, and that my daugh- 
ter and the boy are on this expedition. 
‘They have their usual attendants, but— 
but—” He halted, stammering. ‘ He 
—he may poise his all on one last at- 
tempt. He may get together a following 
which would overpower them.” 

Aylmer looked at him debatingly. 

“Yes,” he allowed. + That is a pos- 
sibility to be faced, though I believe his 
resources are—or were—meager. You 
will take more men and go and meet 
them?” 

The 
apology. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘and, if you will 
pardon my curtness, at once.” 

“The sooner the better,” agreed Ayl- 
mer. “I hope to be allowed to accom- 
pany you.” 

Van Arlen gave a little start — one 
that seemed to imply a doubt or a ques- 
tion. As if he replied to it, Aylmer gave 
a little nod. 

“You must accept me as an ally, my 
dear sir,” he said. “ You have seen. that 
I have a pressing need to meet Landon. 
[ should like to do so in your company.” 

The other still hesitated. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“ Because I would like to make the in- 
terview convincing —to you,” said Ayl- 
mer. ‘‘ Because I covet your friendship ; 
because I want you and your family to 
revise their estimate of the name of 
Aylmer. Because’”’—he paused and de- 
liberated over his words for a moment— 
‘because I want to be received by you 
at Villa Eulalia—inside.” 

Again the gray face flushed ; again the 
hand was raised in deprecation. And 
then the bell in the porch rang furiously 
—continued to ring till the porter ~ 
emerged, frowning, from his lodge. 

Aylmer heard the sound of blows, and 
of his own name repeated in fierce in- 
terrogation. He recognized the voice. 
It was Daoud who was shouting and en- 


old man made a_ gesture of 
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deavoring to gain entrance in the face 
of the porter’s emphatic protests. 

As Aylmer advanced to the bars, the 
tumult ceased. 

“ Sidi! sidi!” cried the Moor. “ Your 
man left by the Larache road three 
hours back. A company of ne’er-do- 
wells have taken a sudden impulse to 
visit Arzeila—or, so they said. He 
joined himself to them, wearing native 
dress, and was accepted by them without 
comment. Surely there is something of 
strangeness and importance in this. I 
have run—TI have sweated to let you 
know!” 

Van 
alarm. 

“Tt is as I thought!” he cried. “ The 
Arzeila road? ‘That is a blind. They 
can make a cut across toward Spartel at 
any moment.” ‘He shouted toward one 
of the watching attendants, and his voice 
seemed to gain new force as he issued 
his orders alertly. He faced Aylmer 
again. “It is a matter of speed,” he 
explained. “I must hasten—at the 
gallop!” 

Aylmer gave him a protesting look. 

“Not /, but we,” he corrected. 

For a moment the other still hesi- 
tated; then a smile broke into being in 
his somber and weary eyes. 

“We, then,” he agreed. ‘“ Even the 
gentleman who has sadly impaired the 
distinction of my porter—if you can 
guarantee him. We may need all the 


Arlen gave an exclamation of 


help we can get. Certainly, we! God 
send we may be in time!” 
XIII 
Tue cavalcade of horsemen swept 


along a level plain of beach, and from 
there turned aside to gain the broom- 
covered slope which led toward the 
cliff-top. The white column of the light- 
house, which had been their guide here- 
tofore, disappeared behind. the shoulder 
of the ascent. It was no more than a 
couple of miles away. The riders 
spurred their horses up the steep, Aylmer 
and Van Arlen leading. The edge of 
their anxieties grew blunter as_ they 
neared their goal. They might be in 


time to meet and safeguard those they 
sought before they left the shelter of 


Spartel. . 
As they topped the rise and looked 
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across the undulating stretch of green 
which lay before them, Daoud, riding 
behind Aylmer, gave a triumphant shout. 

“ La bas, alkumdullah!” he cried fer- 
vently. “No harm, thanks to God! The 
lady is even now coming toward us with 
her party, unharmed.” 

Their eyes followed the direction of 
his finger, and a great sigh of relief 
broke from Mr. Van Arlen’s lips. 

A party came slowly toward them, a 
couple of furlongs distant. Seven or 
eight men were mounted on barbs, and 
armed, in spite of laws to the contrary, 
with Remington rifles swung across their 
laps. In front of them, a couple of 
mules paced doggedly on, carrying two 
white-clad figures. At their bridles 
were djelab-clothed youths, whose adju- 
rations of their charges were audible 
even at that distance, so still was the 
evening air. Two or three dogs chased 
one another and imaginary partridges- 
from tuft to tuft. 

Van Arlen and Aylmer saw that they 
were seen, but not recognized. The 
muleteers halted and cried loudly to the 
guard. The horsemen looked up, whirled 
up their rifles with their right hands, 
and spurred to the front. 

Daoud’s bull voice stormed the cliff 
echoes. 


“ Absalaam—Absalaam ibn Said! Son 
of foolishness! It is I, Daoud, with 


1? 


Sid’ Aylmer and thine employer 
The rifles were lowered, the horsemen 
drew aside, and the two white-clad fig- 
ures led again. A minute later Aylmer 
reined in his horse, and raised his hel- 
met at Miss Van Arlen’s side. Daoud, 
with a self-satisfied smile, was under- 
stood to explain that owing to his un- 
paralleled management the expedition 
had resulted in an unprecedented success. 
The girl’s eyes were raised question- 
ingly, first to her father’s face, and then 
doubtfully — almost, indeed, unwillingly 
—to Aylmer’s. She bowed to him, cool- 
ly, not ungraciously, but with no. effect 
of welcome. He sat silent, watching as 
she listened to the explanation which the 
elder man gave in a rapid undertone. 
She made no comment till he finished, 
but at the first mention of Landon’s name 
she unconsciously, as it seemed, edged 
her horse in a direction which took her 
away from Aylmer and closer to her 
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small nephew, who sat on his gray don- 
key, staring at the newcomers with the 
frank astonishment of childhood. Ayl- 
mer noticed the movement. Was it the 
instinctive maternal impulse which drew 
her to her charge when she heard that 
danger threatened him? Or was it an- 
tipathy for himself—the antipathy which 
long prejudice had given her for all who 
bore her brother-in-law’s name ? 

The shadow of doubt clouded his eyes, 
but his lips grew hard and resolute. 
Despard, if he had been there, would 
have recognized the symptoms. It was 
with that expression that Aylmer had 
led his guns into action on Colenso’s al- 
ready forgotten day of blood. 

But as Mr. Van Arlen’s narrative con- 
tinued, the girl’s features relaxed. She 
turned, and for the second time looked 
at Aylmer—doubtfully, indeed, but with 
the doubt of one who reconsiders, one 
whose verdict is shaken by appeal. 

“Captain Aylmer has been at con- 
siderable trouble to warn us,” she said. 

Aylmer shook his head. 

“No,” he said quietly. ‘The warn- 
ing I brought you was only part of my 
obvious duty. Surely you see that?” 

There was a queer note of feeling be- 
low the restraint in his voice. She 
recognized it, and interest grew in her 
glance. She looked at him keenly. 

“ After all, you have put yourself out 
to assist us in what is solely our own 
hazard,” she protested. 

Yet there was something in her look 
which seemed to put the emphasis of her 
words awry. Was she hinting that he 
might have minded his own business, or 
was she pricking his sense of honor pur- 
posely — to judge -him out of his own 
mouth ? 

“J thought of your hazard, truly 
enough,” he answered slowly. “I was 
thinking, perhaps more earnestly, of my 
own and my family’s reputation. You 
forget that if you and your father have 
a heavy reckoning against my cousin, his 
own kinsmen—whom I represent—con- 
sider that theirs is no lighter.” 

She considered him gravely. 

“No,” she answered quietly. “ No, 
I did not get that point of view; I did 
not even believe it a possible one— 
among Aylmers. There I have to ask 
your forgiveness.” 
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There was the shadow of a smile 
lurking in her eyes—something which 
hinted that she exaggerated in saying 
this, and knew it. But there was perfect 
seriousness in his reply. 

“That is taken for granted. 
position in this matter is 
granted, too?” 

She looked at him questioningly again, 
and then at her father. ‘The latter 
smiled. 

“Captain Aylmer has his own grudge 
against this child’s father. .He offers us 
his cooperation.” 

“And I ask for the friendly treat- 
ment of an ally,” added Aylmer. 

Her look was still doubtful and—un- 
consciously, perhaps—she frowned. 

“ Considering what we already owe 
you—”’ she began. 

He interrupted with a gesture. 

“You owe me nothing,” he said. “ If 
you reckon profit and loss in your deal- 
ings with Aylmers, you have a wide bal- 
ance against you. All I want is your 
friendly tolerance—while I pay in in- 
stalments.” 

She still seemed to ponder his pro- 
posal—to review it with the interest of a 
curiosity which has been imperfectly fed. 

“What is your ultimate goal, then?” 
she asked. 

He hesitated. 
sion shone in 
shadow again. 

“My goal is the trapping of Landon 
—into an English jail — for treachery 
and robbery. Or—” He shrugged his 
shoulders meaningly. 

“Or?” 

“Or his death,” he said in very dis- 
tinct, level tones. 


And my 
taken for 


A queer glint of pas- 
his eyes, to sink into 


“Ah!” The exclamation came from 
her almost unconsciously. Her face 
shone with a sudden alertness—her ex- 


pression warmed—her eyes grew bright. 
“You would not hesitate at that?” she 
demanded. 

Mr. Van Arlen made a little inarticu- 
late murmur of protest; his hand was 


stretched toward her with appeal. She 
disregarded it. Her eyes were fixed: 
piercingly on Aylmer’s face. 

“T should not hesitate—if need 
arose,” he said. 

She drew a long breath. Her fea- 


tures relaxed. 
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“Thank you,” she said _ gravely. 
“Now I know where we stand. And 


then—that is all?” 

This time it was his eyes which held 
hers with insistence—almost with men- 
acing, she told herself. 

“No,” he said quietly. 
all. But that for the 
enough.” 

For a moment her heart seemed to halt 
in its beat—the blood rushed to her face 
—the pulse of anger which leaped 
through her gave her a queer sense of 
choking. For she understood; incredi- 
ble, monstrous as his purpose appeared 
in the light of her loathing of those who 
bore his name, she had not misread it. 
His words? ‘They were possikly nebu- 
lous. But his eyes? No. No woman 
could misunderstand that look. Steadfast, 
patient, determined — the 


“That is not 
present — is 


unswerving 
gaze of the pioneer—one who sees the 
unseen goal with the eye of faith, and 
sees it won. 

She wheeled her mule with a fierce 
drag of the rein; her spur found its flank 
and forced the animal forward. She felt 
morally stunned by this—this insolence. 
Mere words were not enough to meet it. 
For the moment she felt herself deprived 
of weapons by the unexpectedness of the 
attack. 

Her movement set the whole party in 
motion. Her father reined up to her 
side. She stole a half glance at his face. 
‘There was a strange, partly grim, partly 
puzzled, expression on it; but she read, 
too, a glint of—humor? 

Her exasperation rose. Her father, 
even? Had he gone over to the enemy? 
Could she no longer reckon that his sup- 
port would not crumble from resentment 
into—laughter? Oh, this imperturbable 
Englishman should pay for this! If 
there was one shaft of gall left in her 
woman’s armory, he should pay! ‘The 
insolence of the man—the unparalleled 
insolence ! 

Behind her she heard his voice, ad- 
dressed to Absalaam in trivial inquiry. 
She felt an overwhelming desire to fore- 
stall the answer with indignant words of 
bitter loathing. His impassibility excited 
her—the serenity with which he passed 
back, as it were, to little things after 
launching such a bomb. She gave a 


shiver of passion—or, perhaps, fear had 
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There was 
his attitude, 


its place in her emotion. 

something relentless in 

something uncompromising. 
XIV 

ABSALAAM’S answer was forestalled, 
but not by Claire Van Arlen. Little 
John Aylmer’s voice rang out, shrill with 
the joy of discovery. 

“The brown man!” he cried raptur- 
ously. “ The brown man!” 

The other John Aylmer looked up. 
A couple of men had come into sudden 
view round a corner of the track. A 
clump of Spanish broom had _ hidden 
their approach. They gave an exclama- 
tion of alarm as they met the glances of 
the riders not thirty yards away. 

One Aylmer recognized at once. He 
was the man of the pier—the would-be 
kidnaper whose purpose he himself had 
frustrated at the moment of success. 

The other man made a movement to 
cover his face with the hood of his 
djelab, but by some apparent unadroit- 
ness let it fall farther back; and so re- 
vealed his identity. It was Landon— 
brought to a sudden halt by surprise. 

Through a pregnant instant of silence 
they confronted each other. Then Ayl- 
mer spurred forward with a shout. 
“Don’t let him escape!” he roared. 
“A hundred dollars to the man who 
takes him!” 

The two fugitives turned and ran des- 
perately down the path, seeking wildly 
for an opening in the surrounding jun- 
gle. Surprise and terror appeared to 
have dazed them, for they passed several 
avenues of escape heedlessly, made half- 
hearted attempts to turn, and still blun- 
dered on between the caging walls of 
green. Aylmer thundered behind them, 
drawing nearer with every stride. He 
leaned forward in the saddle—his arm 
reached out within a yard of Landon’s 
flying draperies—he spurred fiercely into 
his horse’s flank. 

The two men leaped right and left 
into the green thicket, as divers leap into © 
the blue. And in the same instant some- 
thing rose out of the path—something 
thin, snake-like—starting suddenly into 
being, as it were from the concealing 
smother of the dust into a rigid line, 
knee high. Aylmer’s horse stumbled, 
shot forward, and went heavily down. 




















His rider was flung far beyond him, 
moved spasmodically once, and then lay 
still. 

The squadron of charging horsemen 
were trapped in their turn. The goad 
of Aylmer’s bribe had swept every man 
of them into the wake of his leadership. 
The taut-held rope accounted for them 
all—or for all save one. Absalaam, a 
consummate horseman, reined in on the 
brink of disaster, rearing his stallion 
high into the air. 

The road was an inferno of yelling 
men and blood-stained horses. The few 
Moors who were not stunned and inca- 
pacitated by their fall had to endure 
the perils of half a hundred wildly 
struggling hoofs. Scarcely six out of 
the score who had thundered so careless- 
ly after their easy quarry fought a way 
for themselves out of the mélée un- 
harmed. 

And of those six there was not one 
who did not come to a sudden halt with 
uplifted fingers as they gained the open 
road. A revolver-barrel was pointed at 
each man’s breast. 

Ten or a dozen men had emerged from 
the thicket. They used no words; their 
fingers, significantly pressed upon the 
triggers, were eloquent enough. Only 
one spoke—Landon, who strolled slowly, 
panting a little, into the circle which the 
menace of his underlings had formed. 
He halted opposite Claire Van Arlen. 

“Eh, sister-in-law! ’’ he chuckled smi- 
lingly. 

Her face was white; but her hand, 

which gripped the reins, was steady, and 
her gaze burned upon his face in loath- 
ing and contempt. 
“Rather neat?” said Landon amia- 
bly. “My resources were limited, you 
see. I may congratulate myself upon 
having used them to the very best ad- 
vantage.” 

Still she was silent, and still her eyes 
flung him their message of hate. He 
gave a pleasant little laugh, and made 
a significant jerk of the head in the di- 
rection of the chaos behind him. 

“And the virtuous cousin!” he said. 
“What a fal] is there, is there not? A 
hundred dollars! He actually appraised 
my poor liberty so high! ” 

For a moment the expression in her 
glance changed as she turned it in the 
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direction of the still struggling horses 
and their riders. He saw it, and laughed 
again. 

“You divide your anxieties,” he said. 
“Let me relieve you of one.” He 
stretched out his hand and laid it gently 
upon his son’s shoulder. ‘“ Are you com- 
ing with your father—to ride the black 
horse upon the sands?” he asked. 

The child looked at him debatingly. 
His face lit up at the question, and then 
shadowed again as he turned his glance 
upon the motionless white figure on the 
mule beside him. 

“Auntie won’t have it—and Selim,” 
he deplored. 

“Won't they?” said Landon good- 
humoredly. “I think they will.” He 
stared up in the girl’s face with insolent 
satisfaction. “In fact,” he went on, 
“they’ve got to. Vulgarly, my boy, they 
may not like it, so they must lump it!” 
He made a gesture of command. ‘“ Come, 
my son,” he said, motioning the child to 
dismount. 

A tension broke. Claire Van Arlen 
lifted her riding-whip and struck hard 
at him — struck with the concentrated 
strength of passion and despair. He 
leaped aside, but the end of the lash 
reached him and left a staring wale of 
red upon his cheek. He cursed aloud, 
and made as if he would spring at her. 

A warning cry came from behind him; 
half a dozen revolver-shots rang out upon 
the evening air. Absalaam, sitting upon 
his stallion, covered by the revolvers 
which encircled him, had struck his spurs 
against his horse’s flank. The fire in the 
animal’s blood had responded in a great 
leap forward. Landon wheeled round 
to see, towering above him, man and 
horse, looming gigantic against the glare 
of the sunset. 

Instinctively, automatically, he threw 
up the muzzle of his own revolver and 
fired full at the Moor’s broad chest. The 
other bullets flew wide; but that one, so 
near was the human target, had no room 
to miss. Absalaam fell limply, heavily, 
from the saddle—fell at his mistress’s 
feet. The horse tore past a dozen re- 
straining hands into liberty. 

There followed shouting — confusion 
—the rattle of other shots; and then the 
voice of the brown man in the djelab 
thundered out high above the uproar: 
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‘* Sidi, have haste, have haste! Four 
of them have fled into the thicket! None 
knows what help they may bring their 
fellows, and how soon! Let us be gone 
from here!” 

And Landon, who had been flung to 
his knees in the dust, rose swiftly, with- 
out another word snatched his son from 
the saddle, and led the way into the jun- 
gle. In five short minutes he had come, 
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conquered, and gone. 
trick—-every trick! 

Claire passed her hand across her 
brow as she stared at the huddle of 
wounded and—she shuddered in agony 
as the thought thrilled—perchance, the 
dead! What lay within that ring of 
broken bodies—what? With white lips 
and fear-brimmed eyes, she slipped from 
her saddle to see. 


He had won every 


(To be continued ) 


BALLADE OF 


PAST AND PRESENT 


Empresses of the hearts of men, 


Beings of living flame and snow, 


Fain thad I lived in ages when 
Nations you ruled for weal or wo— 


Then could the poet’s stanzas flow 
Quickened and warmed by Beauty’s ray 
(Florid, perchance, 1 wax)—but, oh! 


Fain had I known you, Yesterday. 


Proud Cleopatra !—ah, ‘twas then 
Swayed she her country’s iron foe, 


Thronged in a beauty which no pen 
Painted in all its wanton glow; 


Thrice-happy age when men might know 


Beauty in such superb array— 
That was the Golden Age, I trow. 
Fain had I known you, Yesterday. 


Plaintively Villon, in some den, 
Blackened by evil, whispered low: 


“Days of dead beauties lost to ken, 


Why does your fragrance haunt me so : 


>” 


Ah, can To-day, the laggard, show 


Beauty like Ninon’s, never gray, 


Blooming in spite of Time’s chill blow ? 
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Fain had I known you, Yesterday. 


L’ENVOI 


Princess, I win your eyes—and “Go, 
Go, Cleopatra,” rapt, I say, 

“Vanish, fair Ninon de 1’Enclos. 
Fain had I known you, Yesterday.” 


Thomas R. Ybarra 





